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f This brief exposition of the law of nations was writ- 
ten for the pxirpose of supplying a practical want, which 
the author felt for a number of years, while engaged in 
teaching that science. The want was that of a com- 
pendious treatise, intended not for lawyers, nor for 
those who have the profession of law in view, but for 
young men, who are cultivating themselves by the 
study of historical and political science. The plan of 
the work shaped itself through its relations to those for 
whose use it was designed.^ While the state of the law 
of nations as it is w^is regarded as the chief point to be 
secured, it seemed almost equally important to compare 
the actual law with the standard of justice, and, by ex- 
hibiting the progress of the science in a historical way, 
to bring it into connection with the advances of human- 
ity and of civilization. The success of the work, of 
which the first edition, issued early in the summer of 
1860, has been for some time exhausted, shows that a 
want has been met by it, if not satisfied. 
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In this second edition the author has done what he 
could, amid many labors, to purge the work from errors, 
to improve the arrangement, and to supply what was 
deficient. Meanwhile a war, as just and necessary as it is 
vast in its proportions, has burst upon the country, and 
has given rise to new questions touching neutral and 
belligerent rights, in discussing which, this nation, so* 
tenacious, formerly, of the neutral ground, has seemed 
inclined to go over to. the . other position. Naturally, 
some of these points are looked at in the present edition 
of this work, with the feeling, it is hoped, that the law# 
of nations must be represented as it is, and that no 
temporary bias can be permitted to exert mj influence 
in the statement of* any doctrine. May the war end 
Speedily, — ^if possible, before these words shall appear 
in print, — ^but not without the destruction of slavery, 
the union of the States on a basis of justice, and the 
observance of the imles of international law in the in- 
tercourse between all other nations and our republic 1 

Yale Oollsob, Jan, 1, 1864. 
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INTBODUOTOBY CHAPTER. 
DxraanoH, gbowth, jubal ajxd moral GBoi7in>8, boubobs of 

IKTEBNATIOKAL LAW. 
§1. 

Ik order to protect the individual members of human so- 
ciety £rom one another, and to make jnst society possible, the 
Creator of man has implanted in his nature certain concep- 
tions which we call rights, to which in every case obligations 
correspond. These are the foundation of the system of justice, 
and the ultimate standard with which laws are compared, to 
ascertain whether they are jnst or unjust. They involve, amid 
aU the inequalities of condition, a substantial equality of the 
members of Bodety before the tribmial of law and joBtice, be- 
cause the physical, intdlectual, and moral natures of aU imply 
the same capacity and destination, and because to the capacity 
and destination of man his rights or powers of free action 
must correspond. On this basis within the state, and often 
without any direct co-operation of its members, a system of 
law grows up, which, while it may be imperfect, approaches 
with the progress of the society in knowledge and moral cul- 
tivation to the standard of perfect justice. 

And even' the moral progress of society, the ability of its 
ipembers to acknowledge their reciprocal claims, and discharge 
their duties to each other — ^to fulfil their part in that moral 
sphere which lies in great measure qmte beyond the reach of 

2 
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poritive law — ^this also is dependent to a great d^ree npon 
their correct eetiniate of rights and obligations. 

r §2. 

Nations or organized commnnities of men differ from the 
individui^^ men of a state^ in that thej are self-govemed, that 
no law is imposed on them by any external hmnan power, but 
they retain the moral acconntable nature, which mnst govern 
the members of a single society. They cannot have intercourse 
with one another without feeling that each party has rights 
and obligations. They have, as states, a common nature and 
destination, whence an equality of rights arises. And hence 
proceeds the possibility of a law between nations which is just, 
as expressing reciprocal rights and obligations, or just as ex* 
pressing a free waiver of the rights which are by all acknowl- 
edged, and which may also embody by mutual agreement rules 
defining their more obvious claims and duties, or aiming to 
secure their common convenience and welfare. (Comp. § 27.) 

This law of intercourse between nations has been unit^ 
yfiih pciiUoal law, or the doctrine concerning the constitution 
of the state and the relations of the government to the people, 
under the head of jn(blic law, as opposed \x> private^ or to the 
system of laws within the state, by which the relations of its 
individual members are defined and protected.* And yet 
there is a branch of this law which has both a private and a 
public character, — ^private as relating to persons, and public as 
agreed upon between nations. This law is now extensively 
called miemational law. 

§3. 

International law, in a wide and abstract sense, would em- 
intomatioDai bracc thosc rulcs of intercourse between nations, 
estMDie. which are deduced from their rights and moral 

claims ; or in other words, it is the expression of the jural 
and moral relations of states to one another. 

* Comp. for example, Kluber, §2, and for the next remark Hurdle Law of Free- 
dom and Bondage, § 26. The Germans excel us in the neatness of their diyifionfl 
of jural science, e, ff. Offentliches recht is divided into Staatsrecht and Vdlkerrecht 
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According to this definition, if we could once find out 
what are the rights and obligations, the moral claims, and 
dnties of nations as snch, by mere dednction, the principles of 
this science would be settled. But such an abstract form of 
the science, conmianding general assent, neither has appeared, 
nor is likely to appear. The advantage of separating inter- 
national law in its theoretical form from the positive existing 
Code, dei>ends not on the possibility of constructing a perfect 
code according to a true theory, but on the fact, that right 
views of justice may serve as a touchstone of actual usages and 
r^ulations ; for in aU jural science it is most important to dis- 
tinguish between the law as it is, and as it ought to be. This 
same distinction is made by those* who discriminate between 
international law^ — the positive admitted law, — and interna- 
tional morality. But the latter term must be objectionable 
to those at least who make a distinction between morals and 
jfus. The law of nations, both as it is and as it ought to be, 
does not confine itself within the jural sphere. 

m 

in a more limited sense international law would be the 
system of positive rules, by which the nations of intern, iaw in a 
the world regulate their intercourse with one an- Benw. 
other. But in strictness of truth this definition is too broad, 
for there is no such law recognized as yet through all nations. 
Neither have the more civilized states of the East agreed with 
those of Europe, nor the states of antiquity with those of 
modem times, unless it be in a few provisions, which together 
would constitute an exceedingly meagre code. 

§5. 

Cloming within narrower limits, we define intemationa] 
law to be the aggregate of the rules, which Chris- Actual posiuv* 
tian states acknowledge, as obligatory in their re- *"*®™* ^^ 
lations to each other, and to each other's subjects. The rules 

* Comp. an article attributed to Mr. Senior in Edinburgh Review, No. 156, for 
April 1848. 
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also which they tinite to impose on their Bubjectfl, respectivdy, 
for the treatment of one another, are inclnded here, as being in 
the end rules of action for the states themselves. Here notice, 

1. That as Christian states are now co^trollerB of opin- 
«ztendin| beyond ion among men, their views of law are b^- 
chriBtenaom, TiiTig to Spread beyond the bonnds of Christen- 
dom, as into Turkey and China. 

2. That the definition cannot justly be widened to include 
but not observed the law which govoms Christian states in their 
towards »yagee. jntercourse with savage or half-dvilized tribes ; or 
even with nations on a higher level, but lying outside of tlfeir 
forms of civilization. In general, towards such nations, they 
have acted on the principle that there is no common bond of 
obligation between them and the other party, observing so 
much of international law as suited their policy or sense of 
right at the time. Especially towards savage tribes they have 
often acted with flagrant selfishness, as if they feared no retri- 
bution from a weaker party, or were beyond tiie reach of pub- 
lie opinion. (Comp. § 136, and § 204.) 

8. The rules of action agreed upon by two or more Chris- 
tian states, but not by afl, or the most of them, form no part 
of international law; although they often illustrate it, and 
often pave the way for the admission of new modifications of ijb. 

4. Nations, it is conceded by all, have obligations towards 
foreigners, who are not constituent parts of any nation ; or, at 
least, of a nation by which the law of nations is acknowledged. 
The consideration of the rights, or moral claims of such per- 
sons, belongs to international law, not as the system of rules 
observed between nations, but as involving obligations which 
all nations, or aU Christian nations, acknowledge. 

§6. 

The way in which positive international law becomes such, 
oenofliBof intern, sbows that it must bc progTCSsive and somewhat 
tacry nature. uncertain. Right, as Heffier remarks,* is either 
qxtarcmteed^ under the protection and force of a competent 

• VOlkerrecht, § 2. 
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power, (as we see it in the Btate,) or free^ that is, the individ- 
ual power or person mnst protect and preserve it for himself. 
The law of nations is of this latter kind. First of all, the 
single state sets np for itself its views of right against other 
states. K it gives np its isolation, it freely forms in inter- 
conrse with other states a common right or law, from which 
now it can no longer set itself free, without offering up, or at 
least endangering, its peaceful relations, and even its exist- 
ence. 

Thus a law of nations can grow up only by the consent of 
the parties to it. It is, therefore, more a product of human 
freedom than the municipal law of a particular state. Its 
natural progress is to start from those provisions which are 
necessary in conducting political and commercial interc6urse, 
while it leaves untouched, for a time, many usages which are 
contrary to humanity and morality ; nntil, with the advance 
of civilization, the sway of moral ideas becomes stronger. It 
grows into a system of tolerable justice and humanity after, 
perhaps long after, municipal legislation has of later gnmth 
worked itself clear of many faults and errors. **«««*»*« i*^- 
F„ dthoogb both Kr^.che.'of Uwb.ve tt,e ««ne fcc^datio. 
of justice, and although a state, like Eome, for example, with 
an advanced system of internal laws, ought to have its views 
of intemationtd obligations purified ; yet, as states have di- 
verse interests and opinions, it takes time before a seeming 
interest can be given up, even after right is acknowledged to 
be on the other side ; and it takes time to bring the views of 
nations to a conunon standard.* 

* A state in the lower grade of ciyilization, like a eayage, becomes oonscioiiB of 
its separate existence in the act of resistance, or of defending that existence. Sach 
edf-preserration on the part of the individual arouses, it may be, no better feeling 
than that of independence and self-reliance ; in the state it helps the members to 
feel their unity and dependence, and Uie priceless value of the state itself. Hence 
wtr is a moral teacher : opposition to external force is an aid to the bluest dvic 
Tirtaes. Bat if this were all there could be no recognition of obligations towards 
foreigners, no community;ikf nations, in short, no world. These conceptions grow 
Qp in man, fr^m the necessity of recognizing rules of intercourse, and intercourse is 
itedf a natural necessity from the physical ordinances of God. Self-protection and 
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§7. 
The same causes which have enabled Christian states to 
Why this lav reach a higher point of civilization than any other, 
states. have made them the first to elaborate a system of 

international law. These causes have been principally, (1.) 
the high moral standard of the religion which they in common 
professed, — a religion which cultivates alike the sentiments of 
justice and humanity ; (2.) the inheritance which came to them 
of philosophy and legal science from the classical states of an- 
tiquity, and especially the system of Eoman law ; and (3.) a 
dose historical connection since the times of the Boman em- 
pire, favoring the spread of common ideas. Thus the same 
religious and jural views, and a similar historical development, 
give rise to a community of nations, where it is comparatively 
easy for common usages to grow up. No such common feel- 
ing, but quite the opposite, existed between them and their 
Mohammedan neighbors ; and hence the latter were long shut 
out from the pale of their international law. 

§8. 
In other parts and ages of the world laws have grown up. 
Intern, law else- ^ gTOups of uatious, for the regulation of their 
perfSt.'*''^** ^" conduct to each other. But these have all been 
Greece and partial, and were never constructed into a science. 
Rome. fjijj^ classic statcs of antiquity had, at the best, a 
very simple and imperfect body of such rules and usages. Am- 
bassadors and heralds had a sacred character ; truces and treaties 
were acknowledged to be obligatory ; war was usually begun 
with an open declaration, and, perhaps, with solemn fofmali- 
ties; but when once begun, it was waged with little rule 

or check. The Greeks were favorably situated 

Qroooo. 

for the development of a Hellenic international 
law; for, like the Christian states of modern times, they 
formed a circle of communities, standing at nearly the same 

interoourse are thus the two sources of intematiozud law ; thej make it necessary, 
and the conception in man of jusdce, of ri^ts and obligations, must follow, because 
he has a moral nature. 
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« • 

level of civilization, and in religion, as well as historical tradi- 
tions, connected with one another. And, in fact, the rudi- 
ments of snch a law appear in the conrse of Greek history. 
They generally gave quarter, allowed the ransom of prisoners, 
respected trophies, and consented to truces for the burial of 
the dead. They acted on the principle of the balance of pow- 
er against a dangerous and ambitious state belonging to their 
circle; they had a usage bearing some resemblance to the 
modem consular system; and they sometimes by treaties or 
f perpetual leagues, as the Amphictyonic, secured the existence 

of tiie parties concerned, or even softened the severities of 
war.* But towards barbarians they acted ahnost without 
rule, and among themselves permitted the most flagrant acts 
of inhumanity. 

The Eomans had less of international law than the Greeks, 
and were less scnlpulous, if we except their ob- 
servance, in their earlier days, of the fecial rules, 
which accorded so well witib the formality of their religious 
character. The reason of this appears to be that, after they 
became masters of Italy, many of the nations they encoun- 
tered were of another type than their own, and for the most 
part in decay, or half civilized ; not in any respect their equals. 
Towards such enemies they could act as their convenience dic- 
tated. 

It has been said, that the Greeks had no international law 
at all; and the same arcnmients would deny the NopeaaonforMy. 

' ^ * Ing that they had 

existence of such a law among tibie Eomans, in nointenLUw. 
their earliest times.t There seems to be no sufficient ground 
for this opinion. Keither nation may have reached an accu- 
rate notion of an international law, but they had usages cor- 
responding to those which nations under such a law now ob- 

• 

* Thns the old Amphictyonic leagae contemplated an armed intervention for the 
fiecnrit J of any member threatened with ntter ruin by another ; and no state belong- 
ing to the leagae was to be depriyed in war of the use of its fountain water. Mb- 
dunes de fals. leg. § 115, Beldc 

f A cantrorersy was carried on in regard to the Greeks between Wachsmuth and 
EdStetf the former afBrming the existence of a law of nations among them, the lat- 
ter denying it. Comp, Osenbriiggen de jure belli ejt pads (Lips. 1886), p. 4, seQ. 
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serve ; and if these usages were placed under the sanction of 
religion, to secnre for them a more thorough obserrance, that 
religious character no more takes them out of the category of 
laws regulating conduct towards other states, than the same 
religious sanction given to the duty of hospitality took this 
duty out of the list of moral precepts. All morality and ju8 
are sanctioned by religion, and sometimes the forms of religion 
grow on to them so as to give them a religious aspect The 
fecial law in Bome's earlier days must have been the common 
property of all the Latin cities, a living law under the protect 
tion of the higher powers, introduced to prevent or to initiate 
a state of war. (Oomp. § 116.) 

Sut in medisBval Europe, also, the law of nations was of 
Intern. law In the ^low gTowth, and for a time it scarcely rose above 
Middle Ages. ^^ j^^^j ^j^j^j^ .|. reached in Greece andEome. 

Especially was this the case during the period of dissolution 
and reconstruction, and so long afterwards as national exist- 
ence was kept down by the spirit of feudaliBm. The prind- 
pal causes which modified it were, together with this of feu- 
dalism, the spirit of chivalry, the influence of Christianity, and 
the centralized government of the Christian church. Feudal- 
ism, by breaking up society into portions slightly united to- 
gether, made the progress of better usages, and the triumph 
of right over will an uphill work ; it increased the tendency 
to private war, and sanctioned the right of resistance to the 
central government ; and it involved the presence on the soil 
of a large mass of men who had almost no rights. But the 
spirit of chivalry, by encouraging high sentiments of honor 
and fidelity, gave a moral sanction to the observance of trea- 
ties, and rendered fraud and unfair advantages over a rival 
unworthy^ of the true knight ; it threw a lustre over the de- 
fence of the weak and unprotected ; and it cultivated human 
feelings towards each other among the rulers of society. The 
spirit of Christianity, also, — which, indeed, was at work in the 
origination of chivalry itself— did much to facilitate intercourse 
among men of a common faith ; it stopped, as far as it could, 
private wars ; it opposed the barbarity of selling Christians as 
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slayes, and introduced a somewhat milder treatment of cap- 
tives taken in war ; and it lent its sanction to all moral obUga- 
tions. But it was neither pure nor strong enough to introduce 
a kind treatment of infidels, nor did it prevent varions kinds 
of inhmnanity, in peace as well as war, between Christians. 

The government of the chnrch by a monarch, who gradu- 
afly gained great political, by means of religions, power, was 
the sonrce of the most striking pectdiarities.of the public law 
of the mediaeval period. The presence in Europe of an ulti- 
mate interpreter in religious and moral questions, doubtless 
did great good as well as harm. Every important question of 
politics had a bearing on religion, which could bring it up for 
examination and settlement before the Pope ; and perhaps the 
very vagueness of the theory of papal interference aided its 
success on favorable occasions. In a gloss to the canon law (c. 
2, Can. XV., qu. 6), it is said of the dispensing power of the 
Soman See, that ^^ contra jus naturale Papa potest dispensare, 
dum tamen non contra EvangeKum; " and the great Pope In- 
nocent m., said: ^^Kos secundum plenitudinem potestatis de 
jure possumus supra jus dispensare.'* (C. 4, x. de concessione 
pr«ebendffi.) This dispensing power extended to oaths. The 
oath of fealty was the moral cement of society, the last cord 
which bound the vassal to the suzerain. But the Popes as- 
serted the right of releasing vassals from their oaths of alle- 
giance, on the plea that the suzerain, who was disobedient or 
hostile to the church, might be proceeded against even to ex- 
communication, and an outlaw as to church rights ought not 
to rule over Christians. In the disputes of kings, the weaker 
party often appealed to the Pope, and thus gave him an op- 
portunity to arbitrate or command. Treaties confirmed by 
word of honor and solemn oath were open to the papal revi- 
sion. Word might be broken with heretics, as the enemies of 
Christ. In the noted case of Huss, who had received a safe 
conduct, the Council of Constance resolved that it was lawful 
for a competent ecclesiastical judge to proceed against and 
punish obstinate heretics, '^ etiamsi de salvo conductu. confisi ad 
locum venerint judicii, alias non venturi." * 

* Oieseler, Eirchengesch. IL, part 4, 418. 
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The neighborhood of dreaded enemies of the Christian 
ligion,^-of encroaching Mohammedan powers, — brought up 
the question whether compacts could be made with infidels. 
This could not be avoided, if the two religions should have 
any intercourse, as in Spam ; but the lawfulness of treaties, 
especially of alliances with them was denied. Fulk, Archbish- 
op of Eheims* told Charles the Simple, that there was no dif- 
ference between becoming the ally of Pagans and abandoning 
God for the worship of idols. (Grotius 11. 11, § 3.) And this 
feeling, that whilst leagues of peaceM intercourse could be 
entered into with infidels, alliances with them were forbidden 
by Christian law, long remained ; and was strengthened, no 
doubt, by the apprefiension that thus the scandal would arise 
of Christians leagued with imbelievers against fellow Chris- 
tians.* 

Many cruelties handed down from barbarous times held 
their ground through the mediseval period. Thus strangers 
were capriciously treated, and had scarcely any rights. (Comp. 
§ 63.) Afler this period ^as over. Cardinal Eichelieu showed 
its influence, by avowing the right of arresting aU strangers 
who came into the kingdom without safe conducts; and a 
number of examples occur in those times of illustrious stran- 
gers, like Cceur de Lion in 1192, who when thrown by some 
accident on Christian shores were kept in captivity imtU they 
were ransomed. Cruelties in war, of which we speak below 
in §§ 128, 129, although often prevented by the genius of 
Christianity, were still common enough. Captives were held 
for a ransom, or even sold. The serf felt the ftill severity of 
war.f 

§9. 
Our science was called first by Zouch, (professor at Oxford,) 
Names given to 1^ ^^^ j^ fecialc, 1650, jii€ inter gentes. Its com- 
tbiaacienoe. ^^^ English appellation formerly was, the law of 

n^itions. Since Bentham led the way, it has been called inter- 

* Sir E. Coke condemns iiUiances with infidels in a passage of his 4th inslitate 
cited by Ward, and his contemporary Grotius (ubi supra) does not like them, 
f See Ward's Hist passim. 
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naUoncLl Uno. A diBtinctioii of no great yalne has been set 
up between these two terms, according to which the former 
relates to the historical character or origin of the law, and the 
latter. to its jurisdiction or application** They will be used 
by ns as equivalents. 

The law of nations, ^t^ inter gentes^ is not to be confounded 
with the j^is gentiwrn, of the Romans. This term -^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 
denoted the principles and usages of law common ^^ 8«n«^im- 
to all nations, that is, practically, to all nations known to the 
Komans, as contrasted with what was peculiar to the^i^ civile^ 
the law of Eome itself. Gains sa^s, (Inst. i. § 1,) " quod natu- 
ralis ratio inter omnes homines constituit, id apud onmes popu- 
los perseque custoditur, vocaturque jus gentium, quasi quo om- 
nes gentes utuntur." Ulpian says, (frag. i. 1, § 4) "jus gen- 
tium est quo gentes humanse utuntur." These common usages 
of nations may run through all the fields of law, and so wiU 
include some rules of the international code. But the two 
evidently cover different groxmd, and the civil law never dis- 
tinctly contemplates a law of nations in the modem sense. 

§10. 

It is important, again, not to confound international law 
with fuxbwroU Icm. — or, as it has been variously Different from jm, 
caIled,^tM nabwrale^ leznaturaus, and lex naturse. tians. 
Jus naturale is the product of natural reason, and ought, since 
men are alike in their sense of justice, to be everywhere sub- 
stantially the same. According to Gains and most other Eo- 
man lawyers, it is not different from jus gentium, as already 
defined. But Ulpian and others make a distinction between 
the two, which has passed into the institutes of Justinian, with- 
out, however, influendng Boman law. To them jus naturale is 
that in which men and animals agree, — the law stamped on 
free animate beings. Savigny thus explains their views :f 
" there was a time, we may conceive, when men acknowledged 
only those relations which are common to man and beast, when 

* Beddie, quoted by Kurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, I 46. 
t System dea heat rom. Rechta, I 415. 
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they followed natural affeetionB and impidseB in all freedom. 
This was the reign of jue ruxlmrdle. To this sncceeded an age 
of founding states, when slavery, private property, and obliga- 
tions were introduced, and introduced everywhere alike. This 
was the jus gentium. At last jus was developed in each state 
in its own peculiar way by modifying old institutions, or set- 
ting up new ones.'* 

§11. 

Modem writers have retained the term in an altered sigui- 
Deflnitioii of Jut ficatiou. Grotius (1. 1, § 10) defines it to be " die- 
tini. tatum rectsd rationis, mdicans actm aucm, ex ejus 

convenientia aut disconvenientia cum ipsa natura rationali ac 
sociaU, inesse moralem turpitudinem aut necessitatem mora- 
. lem,^ ac consequenter ab auctore natursa Deo aut vetari aut 
prsedpi.'* 

GrotiTiB ihtiB tiBes the tenn to include morality and jus, as 
the foundation of jus voJ/u/ntarvumy that is, as the standard to 
which law civil or international ought to be conformed. But 
existing law may differ widely from it. 

§12. 
Puffendorf 's work on the law of nature and nations differs, 
Puffondorf con- ^ ^^ disadvantage, from that of Grotius, ^*n mak- 
£!Se"aid*int!r2i ^ ^*^® accouut of usago and voluntary^W. Ac- 
'*'^- cording to Grotius, the law of nations is jus illud, 

quod inter populos plur^ aut populorum rectores intercedit, 
moribus et pacto tacito introductum, Puffendorf, as Mr. "Wild- 
man BayB,t " entirely denies the authority of general usage ; and 

* /. 6. a morally binding force, nartenstein, in his Talttable easay on the woric 
of Groliiia, (AbhandL der Ldpz. Oeselsch. i. 504, 509) reduces the uses made by 
Grotius of the term jus naturale to these three heads : (1.) To the general obligation 
to satisfy moral claims, especially the more definite claims of jus and equity. (2.) 
To the claims or rights which grow out of the nature of man, and would be acknowl- 
edged in an incorrupt society, were there no organized state. (8.) To certain effects 
vid results of acts of human wilL Thus, Grotius would say, man's will originated 
property, but when once property was introduced, jus naturale indicated that it is 
irroDg for one to take what is another's without his consent 

t Institutes of Intemational Law, L 28. 
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his doctrine, pntting aside the mass of words with which he 
lias encumbered it, amountB to this ; that the rules of abstract 
propriety, resting merely ob Tnxauthorized specnlationfl, aad 
applied to international transactions, constitute international 
law, and acquire no additional authority, when bj the usage 
of nationfl they have been generaUy received and approved o£ 
So that the law of nations, according to PufPendor^ ends, 
where according to Grotius it begins." 

Thus Puffendorf commits the faults of failing to distin- 
guish sufficiently between natural justice and the law of na- 
tions ; of spinning the web of a system out of his own brain, 
as if he were the legislator for the world ; and of neglecting 
to inform us what the world actually holds to be the law by 
which nations regulate their intercourse. Probably he was led 
into this by not discriminating clearly between the/t^ gentium 
of the Eomans and HiejtM inter gentes of modem publicists. 

§ 13. 
An opposite course to this is to exhibit international law 
m its vosUme form, as it lies in the practice and Positive method 

,,,A . n • •i'** intern, law. 

understanding of a certam group of nations, either its defloienoies. 
without reference to any jural or moral standard, or with re- 
course to moral considerations only now and then in disputed 
cases. This is a safe method, but narrow ; and almost takes 
away scientific character from the subject-matter to which it is 
applied. What would municipal law be worth, if it did not 
point back to eternal right, and if by tracing it to its source it 
might not be made purer and more righteous ? If international 
law were not made up of rules for which reasons could be 
given, satisfactory to man's intellectual and moral nature ; if it 
were not built on principles of right ; it would be even less of 
a science than is the code which governs the actions of polite 

society. 

§14. 
A very narrow foundation is laid for this science by tliose 
who would bmld it on the obligation to keep ex- ^^^ j,^ \^ 
press or tacit contracts. In every contract it may JJiSSt'* obu^ 
be asked whether the parties have a right to act at ^'^ 
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all, and if BO, whether they can lawftiHy enter into the specific 
lationB whidi the contract contemplates. Can two nations agree 
lawfully to destroy the political life of a peaceM neighbor, and 
divide its territories between them ? We look beyond a con- 
tract for its moral grounds. It is true, indeed, that a law con- 
trolling independent sovereigns can only become such by their 
free consent ; it must, as we have seen, be voluntary. Bnt this 
code of voluntary rules cannot for that reason be arbitrary, 
irrational, or inconsistent with justice. 

§16. 

There are, then, always two questions to be asked ; Ihe first ^ 
The two aspects ^^^ ^^* important, What is the actual under- 
of intern. law. standing and practice of nations? otherwise we 
have a structure that floats in the air, subjective speculation, 
without authority; and the eecondy On what rational and 
moral grounds can this practice be explained and defended S 
otherwise it is divorced from truth and rights mere fact only 
being left behind. 

But what are the rational and moral grouinds of interna- 
Jural grounds of tioual law ? The samc in general with those on 
Intern, law. which the rfghts and obligations of individuals, in 
the state, and of the single state towards the individuals of 
which it consists, repose. If we define natural jius to be the 
science, which from the nature and destination of man deter- 
mines his external relations in society, both the question, What 
ought to be the rights and obligations of the individual in th^ 
state ? and the question. What those of a state among states 
ought to be ? fall within this branch of science. That there 
are such rights and obligations of states wiU hardly be doubted 
by those, who admit that these relations of natural justice 
exist in any case. There is the same reason why they should 
be applied in regulating the intercourse of states, as in regu- 
lating that of individuals. There is a natural destination of 
states, and a divine purpose in their existence, which make it 
necessary that they should have certain ftmctions and powers 
of acting within a certain sphere, which external force may 
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not inyade. It would be strange if the state, that powei 
which defines rights and makes them real, which creates moral 
persons or associations with rights and obligations, should have 
no Buch relations of its own, — should be a physical and not a 
moral entity. In fact, to take the opposite ground would be 
to maintain that there is no right and wrong in the intercourse 
of states, and to leave their conduct to the sway of mere con- 
venience, (§ 2.) 

§16. 

But there are moral relations, also, which are not relations 
of justice, and which give rise to international Moral CToands of 
moraUty. It may be, to say the lea^t, that nations *"'®™ 
have duties and moral claims, as well as rights and obligations. 
In matter of fact, some of these are generally acknowledged by 
nations, and have entered into the law of their intercourse, as, 
for example, the duty of comity and that of humanity. These 
relations were called by the older writers imperfect rights and 
obligations, not because the moral ground for them is incom- 
plete, but because the right in particular cases cannot be ascer- 
tained, and therefore ought not to be enforced, nor the violation 
of right regarded as an injwi'y. Several recent writers give to 
them the name of duties and moral claims, an example which 
we shall follow in this work.* 

§17. 

Among \hBJv/ral principles or foundations of international 
law, we name 

1. The oblification lyin^ on the state to protect Pamouiar ricbtB 

1 . ,. . , , 1 • I , -I i. »»>«l obUgatToM 

the mdividuals who compose it,t not only from of nations. 
domestic, but also from foreign aggression. This obligation 

* Mr. Wildman obeerves, that "the phrase 'moral claim' at once conveys the 
idea which PufTendorf and Vattel have employed countlesa pages to confuse.*' (I. 4.*^ 
Dr. WheweU uses this term in his Elements of Morality and Polity. He also uses 
the terms /ttt KoAjuraly which were first employed by Dr. Lieber. 

f The English language wants a term besides cUizen and wbjeety more general 
than either, and without the idea contained in the latter, of being under the control 
cf an indlTidnaL In this work V use mbjeet, for want of a better word, to denote 
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emanates immediately from the prime function and end of a 
Btate, and is limited by the rightfulness of the subject's conduct 
in his intercourse with the stranger. 

2. Those qualities or rights which are inyolved in the ex- 
istence of the state. These may be called rights of sovereignty 
simply, or may be ramified into rights of soyereignty, ind^ 
pendence, and equality. The exercise of these rights and the 
right of self-protection may, together, be embraced under the 
head of rights of self-preservation. (§ 37.) 

8. Those rights which the state has in common with indi- 
viduals or with artificial persons, as the right of property, that 
of contract, and that of repntation. 

4. The right which arises when the firee exercise of the 
state's powers above mentioned is impeded, that is, the right of 
redress, near to which lie the questionable rights of punishment 
and of conquest. 

Inasmuch as rights and obligations are correlative, there is 
obiigatJoM and ^^ obligation lying on every state to respect the 
xighta oorrototive. j^]^j^ ^f every othcr, to abstain firom aU injury and 

wrong towards it, as well as well as towards its subjects. These 
obligations are expressed in international law. 

§18. 

obMrvBUons on Most of the above enumerated powers of states 
certain righta. ^^ plain, but ouc or two need a littie explanation. 
1. The right of reputation. This right when viewed in re- 
1 Right of Bepa. l^tion to individuals, seems to consist of two parts, 
utionf ^^ ^^^ objective, — ^the right to a good name, the 

other subjective, — ^the right of exemption iram insult and 
causeless wounding of the feelings. Corresponding to these 
rights are the obligations to respect a man's reputation, and to 
refi'ain from wounding his feelings by aspersions on his charac- 
ter. These rights are generally blended, but may exist apart ; 
for instance, a man may insult another, or make false charges 
against him, when no one else knows of it. r^ese rights, but 

aU who are xmder the law ; and t ov«retyn, that m which the sovereign power reaides, 
whether an indiTidoal or a nation. 
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principally the objective one, form the ground of the proseca- 
tions for Bland^ and libel ; and a large part of prmxte fends 
arise from their violation. The honor or repntation of a staU 
is eqnallj its right ; and the injnry done bj violatioDB of this 
right mil seem very great, when we consider the multitudes 
who suffer in their feelings from a national insult, and the 
influence of the loss of a good name upon intercourse with 
other states, as well as upon that self-respect which is an im 
portant element in national character. Begard for national 
reputation, too, iucreases with refinement and with closeness 
of communication. The Fejees or the Hottentots care little 
how the world regards them, but the opinion of civilized na- 
tions is highly valued by all those states which are now fore- 
most in human affairs. Without such a value set on reputa- 
tion, fear of censure could not exist, which is one of the ultimate 
bulwarks of international law. 

§19. 

3. The right of redress exists in the case of individuals, 
although it would seem that a person cannot with 2. Bi^ht of in- 
justice be his own judge and redress him^elf. **''*"* 
Hence the need of courts and arbitrations in society, which, by 
their impartiality, knowledge of law and evidence, and habits 
of judging, approach, as nearly as finite beings can, to the de- 
cisions of absolute truth. Societies or states must have not 
only the right ot redress^ but oS redreasi/ng themselves; the for- 
mer, as being just and necessaiy for the protection of all rights ; 
the latter, because they have no natural superior, — ^because in 
fact they are vicars of God within a certain sphere. It may be 
said that thus they become judges in their own causes. This 
is true, although not in the same sense, nor with the same vio- 
lation of justice, as when private persons redress themselves ; 
for the proceedings of states are more deliberate, and for the 
most part the same body within the state is not at once the 
injured and the redressing party. It may be said also that an 
impartial court selected from other nations would be more just, 
and ought to decide in iiUemational disputes. This might be 

8 
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desirable, but it does not appear that nations are for that reason 
bonnd to abstaui from redressing wrongs. The private person 
has a natural snperior in the state to which he is bonnd to sab- 
mit; but God has established no snch natnral snperior over 
nations. 

Eedress consists in compensation for injury inflicted, and 
for its consequences. The right ^erefore ceases 
when the mjured party is placed m as good a situ- 
ation as before. Mingled up in the same concrete with the act 
Goes iionff vifh ^^ rcdress, there may be an act of self-protection 
seifprotecflon. agaiust ftiturc injury. A nation may have shown 
such a disposition to do wrong, Ihat another may demand secu- 
rity as well as indemnity ; and this security may proceed, for 
any thing that appears, even to the length of destroying the 
wrong-doing state's existence. 

§ 20, a. 

8. GrotiuB held that a state has the right to punish injuries, 
8. HasEBtete the Committed not only against itself and its subjects, 
otier^stoteBf °* but also agaiust otiiers over whom it has no guar- 
dianship. " Sciendum quoque est,'' he says (11. 20, § 40) " re- 
ges et qui par regibus jus obtinent, jus habere poenas poscendi 
non tantum ob injurias in se aut subditos suos commissas, sed 
et ob eas quffi ipsos peculiariter non tangunt, sed in quibusvis 
personis jus nature aut gentium immaoiter violant." This 
right he derives from a similar right of individuals in a state of 
nature, which they gave up to society. He adds, that it is 
more praiseworthy to punish injuries done to others than to 
ourselves, inasmuch as we are then less likely to be partial. 

Few, if any, we Buppoee, would now undertake to defend 
the explanation here given by Grotius, of the state's right to 
punish; and the extent which he gives to the right seems 
equally objectionable. There must be a certain sphere for each 
state, certain bounds within which its fanctions are intended 
to act, for otherwise the territorial divisions of the earth would 
have no meaning. In regard to the right of pumshmg in, <my 
case outside of the bounds of the state there may be rational 
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doubts. Admitting, as we are very ready to do, that this is 
one of the powers of the state over its subjects, we can by no 
means infer that the state may punish those who are not its 
subjects, but its equals. And yet, practically, it is impossible 
to separate that moral indignation which expresses itself in 
punishment from the spirit of self-redress for wrongs. As for 
a state's having the vocation to go forth, beating down wicked- 
ness, like Hercules, all over the world, it is enough to say, that 
such a principle, if carried out, would destroy the independence 
of states, justify the nations in taking sides in regard to all na- 
tional acts, and lead to universal war. And yet extreme cases 
of outrage may be conceived of, where a burning desire to help' 
the weak abroad, or to punish the oppressor, ought hardly to 

be disobeyed. 

§ 20, 1. 

The inquiry whether a state has aright to punish beyond its 
own limits, leads us to the more general and practi- Relatione of a 
cally important inquiry, whether a state is bound justioe. 
to aid other states in the maintenance of general justice, that is, of 
what it considers to be justice. The prevalent view seems to be 
that, outside of its own territory, including its ships on the high 
seas, and beyond its own relations with other states, a state has 
nothing to do with the interests of justice in the world. Thus 
laws of extradition and private international law are thought 
to originate merely in comity. (§§ 69, 79.) Thus, too, crimes 
committed by itb own citizens abroad , it is not bound to notice 
after their return home. Thus, again, contraband trade is held 
not to begin within the neutraPs borders, and outside of them, 
as on the high seas, concerns the belligerent alone. (§ 178, note.) 
And again, when a nation commits a gross crime against an- 
other, third parties are not generally held to be bound to inter- 
fere. This is the most received, and may be called the narrow 
and selfish view. On the other hand, the broad view, that a 
state must aid in getting justice done everywhere, if its aid be 
invoked, and even without that preliminary, would occasion 
more violence than could thus be prevented. Such a proceed- 
ing, too, would be unjust, as overruling the judgments of the 
lawful authority. 
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But there is a middle ground on which the theory of inter- 
national obligation can be rationally placed. (1.) As already 
said in § 20 a, the interests of justice require that the state, like 
every moral person, shall have its special sphere of action, within 
which it may not be invaded, except in extreme and onteageons 
cases, — ^which cases are contemplated by the actual law of na- 
tions. (§§ 42, 50, 112, end^ (2.) Every moral being, much 
more the state which is a member of a community of nations, 
is interested in the prevalence of justice everywhere, and is the 
only asylum of it when attacked, — ^is bound to aid in maintain- 
ing justice even outside of its own sphere, if this aid can be so 
rendered as to violate no higher and more permanent rules of 
justice. (3.) In those cases where another state either invokes 
or does not object to its aid, a state, if its own judgment is 
clear on Hie right of the case, may lend its assistance. (4.) 
When this aid to foreign justice can be rendered within its 
own territory the obUgation is clear, and thus the extradition 
of criminals, contrary to what is usually taught, and to the 
opinion expressed in the first edition of this work, cannot, 
with propriety, be refused in certain cases. (§ 79.) (5.) Private 
international law must have its origin in justice and not in 
comity, so that nations, if they can only find out -what the 
principles of justice here are, ought to adopt them. (6.) Some 
questions, as whether a state is bound to aid foreign custom- 
house laws by preventing smuggling, and how far a neutral 
ought to prevent contraband trade of its subjects and fi-om its 
ports, are beset with special difficulties. Of lie latter we shall 
speak, § 178, note. Of the former, we may say that a tariff 
may be unreasonable and deleterious to the interests of other 
states and thus unjust : it cannot be expected that aid can be 
given in such a case. But where a tariff is admitted to be rea- 
sonable, since it is a necessity and is rightfdlly imposed, to 
break such laws by smuggling is immoral, and a nation ought 
to restrain its people from so doing. In such cases the neglect 
of justice avenges itself by the lawlessness of those who are 
trained up in the flagitious trade.* 

* Comp. R. V. Mohl in a monograph in his Staatr, Vdlken o. Politik, voL 1. 
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§21. 

4. Natural jtiBtice knows nothing of a right of conquest in 
the broad sense of that term,' that isj of mere su- ^^ j. ^^ "^y 
perior force, carrying with it the license to appro- >^*o'««qnertf 
priate territory, or destroy national life. ITet, in fact, nations 
accept, if they do not justify, such a right of conquest. The 
reasons for this are, in general, derived from the rule, that it 
is officious and impossible for nations to sit as judges oyer each 
other's conduct, or, in other words, from the independence of 
nations. (§ 37, § 111.) But more particularly (1.) in the exer- 
cise of the right of redress it may be necessary to strip a 
wrong-doer of a portion of his territory ; or in the exercise of 
the right of self-protection, and, possibly, of punishment, it 
may be lawftd to deprive him of the means of doing evil. (2.) 
The spirit' of conquest generally urges one of these pleas in its 
defence, over the validity of which, as we have said, nations 
may not sit in judgment. (3.) Treaties generally perfect the 
title which possession or conquest begins. (4.) When a set- 
tled state of things follows a conquest, it is usually acquiesced 
in, because, as has been seen, if nations repaired each other's 
wrongs, the way would be open for perpetual war. Thus in- 
ternational law acknowledges the fact of conquest after it has 
become a permanent fact in the world's history, and in some 
degree, the right also. 

Yet the mere fact of having occupied territory or subjuga- 
ted its inhabitants, can be no sufficient ground in justice, even 
in a just war, for the exercise of the right of conquest. Ee- 
dress and punishment ought not to exceed due limits,- nor 
ought self-protection to demand an exorbitant amount of secu- 
rity. In accordance with this the spirit of conquest is regard- 
ed by the nations as the spirit of robbery, and as hostility to 
the human race. This is shown by their combinations to resist 
it, as in the wars against Louis XTV and Kapoleon ; by their 
pA>tests against acquisitions regarded as unjust, and against 
alliances formed for the injury of weak states ; by the pretexts 
with which aggressors seek to shield themselves from the con- 
demnation of the world ; and by the occasional consent of vie- 
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torious nations to give a price for territory acquired in war, as 
when the United States paid a sum of money to Mexico for 
lands ceded at the peace of 1848.^ 

§22. 

Moral claims and duties being to a great extent determined 
Moral reiauong of bv the spccial circumstanoes of the case, cannot 

states, or datles " .ii/»i ■• ^ i ••! :i 

and moral claims, bc SO easily demied and enforced as rights and 
obligations ; and opinions in regard to them vary with the vBr 
rying moral feelings of individuals, of countries and of ages. 
Hence, with the increase of culture, and the greater sway of 
pure religion, the influence of moral ideas over nations en- 
larges. ISo cause has had greater efficacy in producing 
changes in international law than this, of which the improve- 
ments in the laws of war, and in the treatment of individuals 
out of their own country, are good illustrations. The rules 
drawn from this source are less capable of being reduced to a 
theory than those deducible from jural relations. 

§23. 

One or two recognized branches of duty between nations 

Partioniar dnUes. dcscrve a brief uoticc. 

1. Humanity. j^ rpj^^ ^^^^ ^f humanity, iucludiug hospi- 

tality. This duty spends itself chiefly in the treatment of 
individuals, although suffering nations or parts of nations 
may also call for its exercise. The awakened sentiment of 

* The Abb4 de Mably, on this subject, uses the following language : " A prince 
Lb donbtlem in the right in conquering a province which belongs to him, and of which 
the reatitation ia refused. He can, even, to punbh his enemy for his iijostice and to 
recompense himself for the expenses of war which he has been forced to make, ex- 
tend his conquests beyond the country which he claims as his own. But arms, of 
themselves, give no title ; they suppose an anterior one, and it is to tiy this contest- 
ed right that the war is waged. Were it otherwise, a prince despoiled by his enemy, 
would no longer hare any right to the countries which hare been taken from him, 
and hence it would be ridiculous for the victor to demand a cession from hiA in 
treaties of peace. We may add here a very dmple argument ; if conquests by their 
nature form a le^timate right of possession to the conqueror, it ia indifferent wheth- 
er the war be undertaken on just or uigust grounds." Droit public, vol L part 2, 
109, ed. of Amsterdam of 1111. 
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humanil^ in modem times ie manifeBted in a variety of ways, 
as by efforts to suppress tlie slave trade, by greater care for 
captives, by protection of the inhabitants of a conntry from in- 
vading armies, by the facility of removing into a new country, 
by the greater secnrity of strangers. Formerly, the individual 
was treated as a part of the nation on whom its wrongs might 
be wreaked. Now this spirit of war against private individu- 
als is passing tkway. In general, any decided want of humanity 
arouses the indignation even of third parties, excites remon- 
strances, and may call for interposition. (Oomp. § 21, § 50.) 
But cruelty may also reach beyond the sphere of humanity ; it 
may violate right, and justify self-protection and resistance. 

§24. 

Comity is another duty of nations. To this source may be 
referred in part the privileges conceded to ambas- 
sadors, and the preference given in certain cases 
to foreign over domestic law by the courts of CSrristendom. 
Comity, as generally understood, is national politeness and 
kindness. But the term seems to embrace not only that kind- 
ness which emanates from friendly feeling, but also those tokens 
of respect which are due between nations on the ground of 
right. 

A much wider sense is given to the term comity by those 
who embrace in it all those praiseworthy acts of one nation to- 
wards another, which are not stricUjuriSj that is, aU that, the 
refusal or withholding of which, although dictated by malevo- 
lence, is. not an injury, and so not a ground for war. But 
usages originating in comity may become rights by lapse of 
time. (Comp. Phillimore, 1. 161, and §§ 26, 28, infra.) 

§25. 

Some have contended that there is a positive obligation on 
nations to enter into relations at least of com- 
merce, so that the refrisal thus to act would be an 
injury, and possibly a cause of war. It might be said that dif* 
ferences of climate, soil, productions, and acquired skill, enable 
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all parts of the world to aid one another, and that this dearly 
points ont a divine destination and intention that they shall so 
act. Bnt the better opinion is, that, except in extreme cases, 
— as when one nation cannot do without the productions of 
another, or must cross its borders to get at the rest of the world 
— ^this is only a duty, an exercise of a spirit of goodwill, to be 
judged of by each state according to the light which it pos- 
sesses. In all intercourse the two parties concerned must settle 
the terms ; how then can one force the other into a treaty of 
commerce, any more than one man force another into a con- 
tract. 

But although writers are believed to agree substantially in 
this, there is a disposition on the part of nations to act as if 
they had a right to require others to exchange products with 
them. This has been seen in the dealings of later years with 
certain Oriental and other states. But might not one Chris- 
tian state with greater reason force another to give up its pro- 
tective tariff? 

It thus appears that intercourse, which is a preliminary to all 
international law, and the condition, without which ri^ts and 
obligations would be mere abstract conceptions, is itself refer- 
able to the class of duties, and that the re&isal to allow it is no 
injury. There is nothing more strange in this than in the vol- 
untariness of all private contracts, as of the marriage union, 
which must be presupposed before any family rights can exist. 
All that rights serVe for is, when intercourse is given, to make 
it jural. Thus we see again the voluntary quality of interna- 
tional law. 

§26. 

Vattel divides the law of nations into the natural or neoes- 
Vflttei'B divisions ^ci^j BO Called becauBC nations are absolutely 
of Intern, law. obliged to observc it; and the podtivey pro- 
ceeding from the volition of nations. This latter, again, is 
subdivided into voluntary, conventional, and customary law, 
which are respectively derived from presumed, expressed, and 
tacit consent. Of voluntary law Vattel says, that it embraces 
the rules dravm from the principle that nations, being equal 
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and independent, are obliged to suffer each other to do many 
blamable things, presuming or acting as if they were ri^ht. 
Thns captnre in war is valid, whether made by the aggressor 
or tiie injured. Bat there seems to be no reason for setting off 
this as a distinct branch, and it is by no means clearly defined. 
Such cases as Yattel contemplates are to be referred to the ob- 
ligation nnder which nations lie of not interfering with each 
osier's sovereignty, and thus nm back to the neoemm/ law of 
nations. 

Dr. Wheaton, justly discarding this subordinate division of 
voluntary law, makes natural law one genus, and 
voluntary, another, under which latter conven- 
tional and customary are included. The division of interna- 
tional law into primitive and secondary law, is altogether simi- 
lar to this, primitive being the law of nature and secondary 
that of treaty and usage. But these divisions, although avoid- 
ing Vattel's error, are of no great value. For, (1.) A require- 
ment of natural law may be confirmed by voluntary, as by a 
treaty: to which, then, of the two does it belong? (2.) Con- 
ventional law hitherto includes no treaties between all the 
Christian states of the world, and thus is rather to be taken as 
ewdefu^ of what international law is, than as apoH of it. Nay, 
treaties are often made to except the parties from the operation 
of a real or supposed international rule. (3.) In reality all in- 
ternational law is voluntary, not in the sense that it derives its 
sole obligation from the will of the parties, but in the sense 
that all nations in a certain circle agree to abide by it. (4.) And 
again, all voluntary law is natural, being built on the founda- 
tion of the sacredness of agreements. 

§27. 

Perhaps a division like the following may have something 
to commend it, which separates the rights and 
obligations known to this science into, (1.) those 
which are deducible from natural jus^ which no action of a 
sovereignty began or can terminate ; (2.) those deducible from 
the idea of a state ; (3.) those which are begun and can be 
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ended by compact, expresB or tacit. Another divkion still, 
whicli we have made already (§ 2), follows the diyifiion of the 
three grounds or reasons for intanational rules, namely, ^'t<^, 
morality, and convenience. The first class comprehends natu- 
ral rights and obligations, which can be defined and enforced ; 
the second, duties and moral claims which cannot be easily de- 
fined, and need compact to establish them ; and the third^ ar- 
rangements of a purely voluntary nature. A very considerable 
part of international law is included under the second and 
third of these heads ; a fact which serves to show the highly 
positive or voluntary nature of much of the science. Thus ex- 
territoriality, private international law, the rules of respect, 
some, at least, of the regulations touching ambassadors, the laws 
of war to a great extent, and, indeed, much else is of this de- 
scription. These parts of the science cannot be deduced from 
a theory, nor could they have arisen prior to a long experience. 

§28. • 

Whether the free assent of nations take the form of express 
oxiEtom and frae afrrcement or of U8a£ce, it places them alike under 

conMnt alike o / x 

Bouroes of law. the obligation of contract. Customs within each 
country eidsted before statutes, and so observances come in im- 
perceptibly and control the conduct of a circle of nations. A 
nation which grants privileges to another by tacit consent, and' 
then revokes them without cause, may commit an injury just 
as if it had broken a treaty. For example, intercourse may 
become a right by becoming a fact, and to end it would be a 
proof of a hostile mind. 

It is to be remarked, also, that not only obligations of nat- 
ural justice are recognized in this tacit way, but dutiesjbecome 
obligations, and claims or conveniences, allowed, become 
rights, just as by formal contract. A nation may grant the 
privilege of transit to the troops of another by treaty ; it has 
now become a right. The same thing may come about by 
custom or tacit consent. It might seem as if nations could 
alter their conduct at pleasure, Within the spheres of moral 
claims and convenience. But if they have sanctioned a usage 
by long permission without protest, they have laid an obliga- 
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tion on themsely^, and cannot alter it. It may, however, be 
difficult to saj when such obligations begin, when transit, for 
instance, silently suffered, becomes a kind of servitude on the 
8oiL There is a difference, also, in usages. Mere forms of in- 
tercourse may have little binding force, but principles admitted 
in common in a silent way, and giving birth to common habits, 
and mutual privileges conceded without treaty, appeal to the 
moral sense of nations. 

§29. 

As soon as a nation has assumed the obligations of interna 
tional law, they become a portion of the law of intern, law adopt- 
the land to govern the decisions of courts, the con- "^ ^^ i^nnicipaf. 
duct of the rulers and that of the people. A nation is bound 
to protect this part of law by statute and penalty as much as 
that part which controls the jural relations or in other ways 
affects the actions of individuals. Otherwise it is a dead let- 
ter; Ihere is a want of faith towards foreign powers, and there 
is danger of quarrel ending in war. All Christian states have, 
it is believed, in this way sanctioned international law, so tar 
as it seemed to them necessary. It is, says Blackstone, " ad- 
opted in its full extent by the laws of England ; and when- 
ever any question arises which is properly subject to its juris- 
diction, it is held to be a part of the law of Ihe land." ^^ As 
being a part of the common law of England, the law of nations 
is adopted by our own law also, for it is well settled, that the 
common law of England, so far as it may be consistent with 
the Constitution of this country, and remains unaltered by 
statute, is an essential part of American jurisprudence." * Parts 
of it, moreover, have received an express sanction from the 
Constitution and Statutes of the United States. 

§30. 

The helps in ascertaining what international law is, or has 
been, may be derived principally from the follow- ^da *^^^ 
ing documents : — *■• 

* 1 Kent, Lect 1. 
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1. The Bea laws of yariouB ports or districts, which had a 
commercial importance in mediseval Europe. 

2. The treaties in which a large number of important na- 
tions have had a part, as the treaty of Westphalia, the Con- 
gress .of Vienna, and the recent treaty of Paris, in 1856. 
Other political treaties are evidences of an opinion enter- 
tained by the parties in regard to certain provisions of the law 
of nations ; and that, whether they sanction these provisions 
or snspend their operation. Mnch the same thing may be said 
of treaties of commerce, which often touch on mooted ques- 
tions of maritime law. A brief statement of the leading fea- 
tures of the principal political treaties since the reformation 
constitutes the second appendix to this volume. 

3. Judicial decisions, which often set forth in the clearest 
manner the state of the law as it is understood by the ablest 
legal authorities^ of a particular country, and which, although 
not always followed, command respect in other countries. The 
decisions qf the English courts, especially of the Admiralty 
under Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell), although taking a 
view of neutral rights on the sea which is now becoming ob- 
solete, are distinguished for their ability, and have had a great 
influence on opinion in this country. Many decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States involve points of interna- 
tional law, — a court, before which, originally, " all cases touch- 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls," and, ul- 
timately, various questions ajffecting treaties and relations with 
foreign countries may be brought. 

4. State papers on controverted points, such as those writ- 
ten in our own country by Jeflferson, Hamilton, Webster, and 
Marcy. 

5. Treatises on this branch of science, or on some title of 
it, some of which with reason, or by accident, have acquired a 
standing above others. A list of tiie most eminent text-wri- 
ters may be foimd in the first appendix to this work. 

§31. 

In tracing the progress of international law, that is of views 
or theories concerning it, we may notice several stag^, more 
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or lesB dearly defined, through which it has passed. 1. Among 
the ancients we have a recognition of right and wrong in the 
interconrse of states tc^ether'with some rules regulating inter- 
course and some rules of humanity in war — ^placed chiefly un- 
der the sanction of religion — ^but no separation of this branch 
of law from the rest, as a distiuct department. (§ 8.) This 
period continued until after the reyival of learning. In the 
middle age the science was stiU undeveloped, but religious in- 
stitations and antipathies modified the practice of Christian 
states. (§ 8.) During the revival of learning, a spirit arose 
in Italy, which made light of all obligations between states, 
and almost deified successful wickedness. Soon after this, we 
perceive that the forerunners of Grotius, as Suarez, Ayala, 
and above all, Albericus Gentilis, are aware that a system of 
international law ought to be evolved, and are working out 
particular titles of it. (Append. L) 

2. With Grotius a new ei^ begins. (§ 11, Append. I.) His 
great aim was practical, not scientific, — ^it was to bring the 
practice of nations, especially in war, into conformity with 
justice. He held firmly to a system of natural justice between 
states, without, however, very accurately defining it. To posi« 
live law, also, originated by states, he conceded an obligatory 
force, unless it contravened this justice of nature. In setting 
forth his views, he adduces in rich abundance the opinions of 
the ancients, and illustrations from Greek and Boman history. 
The nobleness of his aim, and his claim to req>ect as the fa- 
ther of the science, have given to the treatise de Jv/re BdU 
et Pads an enduring infiuence. 

3. After Grotius there appear two tendencies. One is to 
disregard all that is positive and actual in the arrangements 
between nations, and to construct a system on the principles 
of natural law; in which way a law for states, differing from 
ethics and natural justice, is in fact denied. This tendency is 
represented by Puffendorf. (§ 12.) The other tendency was 
a reaction against this writer, and satisfied itself with repre- 
senting the actual state of international law, as it exists by 
usage and treaty, without setting up or recognizing a standard 
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of natural jufitice by its side. Bjnkershoek and Moser (see 
Append. I), with Martens and others in more recent times^ 
are examples here. Many writers however, treading in the 
steps of Grotius, regard natural justice as a source of right, 
with which the practice of states must be compared and brought 
into conformity, and which may not be neglected in a scientific 
system. 

§32. 

There has been a general progress in the views of text-wri- 
ters since the age of Grotius, and a substantial agreement be- 
tween those of all nationalities at the same era. And yet 
minor differences are very observable. Some of the most 
striking of these are the differences between the English and 
the Continental doctrine, arising from the insular position of 
Great Britain, from her commercial interests, and her power 
on the sea. Thus we find hel- behind the Continent in respect- 
ing the sanctity of ambassadors until into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. (§ 92, e.) Thus also while her practice in land wars 
has been humane, her searrules and the decisions of her courts 
have in several ways borne hardly upon neutrals. It is worthy 
of notice that our courts have followed English precedents, while 
our Government, as that of a nation generally neutral, has for 
the most part leaned in its doctrines and treatie^ towards Con- 
tinental views. 

§33. 

Hitherto, as may be gathered from what has just been said, 
there is something of that same uncertainty and want of author- 
ity to be discovered in international law, which attends on 
other political and jural sciences. This is due to causes al- 
ready noticed ; (1.) to the changes in the science growing out 
of changes in the intellectual and moral culture of successive 
generations, and (2.) to the fact that states, according to their 
temporary or their permanent interests, have set up or followed 
different rules of action. 

Wliether anything can be done, by means of an interna- 
tional code, to bring more certainty and precision into the sci- 
ence will be considered in the sequel. (§ 203.) 
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§34. 

In every branch of knowledge, the history of the branca 
IB an important anxiliary to its Bcientifie treat- 
ment From the changes and improyements law^u import 
in the law of nations, it is evident that the 
history of this science — both the history of opinion and of 
practice, — ^is deserving of especial attention. It is a lead- 
ing chapter in the history of civilization. It famishes 
yaluable hints for the fntore. ^Notwithstanding its* dark pas- 
sages, it is calculated to animate the Mends of jnstice and hu- 
manity. It explains the present state of the science and indi- 
cates the obstacles which have retarded its advance. Hence 
the value of such works as Laurent's " Histoire du Droit des 
Gens,^ which in three volumes embraces the East and the clas- 
sical nations of antiquity ; Ward's " Enquiry," embracing the 
period firom the time of the Greeks and Bomans to the age of 
Grotius ; and Wbeaton's history, which in a sense continues 
Ward's work down to the peace of Washington in 1842, is 
snrpassed by that of few systematic treatises. Histories of 
treatieB also are of great importance, a« aids in understand- 
ing the treaties themselves, which are a principal source of 
international law. * 

It will be one of our primary aims in this work, as far as 
oar narrow limits permit, to append historical illustrations to 
the leading titles, in the hope of exhibiting the progressive 
character of the science, and of conferring a benefit on the 
student of history. It ought however to be remarked that 
historical precedents must be used with caution. History 
tells of crimes against the law of nations, as well as of its 
construction and its observance, of old usages or principles 
given up and new ones adopted. There is no value in the 
mere historical facts, apart from the reasons or pretexts for 
them, and from their bearings on the spread of justice and the 
sense of human brotherhood in the world. 
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§85. 

A method wbich aims to be practically useM in inter- 
Hefhod pnnned national law, must take notice of the great im- 
in thifl work. portancB which qneetionfl pertaining to a state of 
war have in that science. In both peace and war the essential 
qualities of states, — ^their sovereignty and the like — ^mnst be 
exercised ; but war suspends the operations of certain rights, 
and calls into activity certain others. Then again, in peace 
every state sustains a similar relation towards every other ; but 
in war a belligerent state has one relation to its enemy, and 
another to all states besides ; or, in other words, the rights and 
obligations of non-belligerents or neutrals now begin to exist. 
We have, then, the general faculties or powers of states, their 
relations of peace, and their relations in or owing to war. In 
the method here pursued, these general faculties or essential 
powers of states, instead of forming a distinct division by 
themselves^ constitute together with the rights and moral 
claiEns, the obligations and duties, which have their opera- 
tion especially in a state of peace, the first part of the science. 
Then follows the second part, having to do with a state of 
war. Our first part consists of the following chapters,: the 
first treating of the rights and obligations of states as inde- 
pendent sovereignties ; ttie second, of the right of property^ and 
rights over territory belonging to states ; the third, of the rights 
and duties of intercourse between nations, with the relations 
of foreigners within the territory to the state ; the fourth, of the 
forms and agents of intercourse between the states themselves; 
the fifth, of the right of contract, or of treaties. The second 
part, treating of the relations in a state of war, consists of two 
principal chapters, in the first of which the state of war, as 
affecting the belligerents themselves is considered ; and in the 
second, the state of war as bearing on the rights and obligar 
tions of neutrals. 
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THB ISSENTUL F0WEB8 OF STATES, ASD THEIB BIOHIS AMD 
OBUQAJIONS ESFEOULLT m A STATE OF PEAOB. 



CHAPTER I. 

XIGSTB OF STATES AS JLNliJBFJfiMDJULMT SOTEBEIGllTIBB.— COBBBSPOlIDnirO 
OBZJaATION OF irON-IRTSBFBBENGB AZID SZGEPTIOHS TO IT CLADfBD 
OB ADHITTBD IN THB FEACTIGS OF HATIOITO. 

§86. 

A 8TATB is a commtmity of persons liyisg within oertain 
fimits of territory, under a i>ermanent oi^aniza- 
tion, whidi aims to secure the prevalence of jus- 
tice by self-imposed law. The organ of the state by which its 
relations with other states are managed is the government. 

A body of pirates may be oi^anized nnder law, but is no 
state, being associated for temporary purposes, 
and designing to act unjustly by its very exist- 
ence. A state might arise out of a nest of pirates, but would 
not begin to be a state until it laid aside its piratical character. 
Thus it has been doubted whether the Barbary powers were 
anything more than associations of pirates. But having grown 
in the course of time more just and civilized, they are now 
taken into the community of nations.^ Those pirates of Cili- 
cia and Isauria, on the other hand, whose powerful confederacy 
Pompey broke up, clearly formed no state, their settlements 
being strongholds contrived to secure their families and their 
plunder. 

* Comp. Bjnkenhoek QusBSt. JuriB publid, L § 17. 
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§87. 

From the natnre and destinatioii of a state, it mnBt in a 
Saaantiai attri. sensebo as tmly separate from the rest of the 

bates or righto of . , • « -^ '^ v i x x • -a 

a«ute. world, as if it were the only state m existence. 

It must have an exclusiye right to impose laws within its own 
territory, the sole regulation in general of its subjects, the sole 
determining power in regard to the forms of its organization. 
"No reason can be assigned why in a group of states one should 
have a right to interfere in the legislation, or administration of 
the rest, which would not give each of them the same right in 
turn. Nor can any reason be found why one state ought to 
have more rights or different rights than any other. We find 
it necessary for the conception of states, and for 'their occupy- 
ing the sphere which the Author of society has marked out for 
them, to predicate of them savereiffrUy^ independence^ and the 
equalMy of eadi with the rest. And these its attributes or 
rights each has a right to preserve ; in other words, to main- 
tain its state existence. These three attributes cannot exist 
apart, and perhaps the single conception of sovereignty, or of 
self-protection, may include them alL (§ 17.) 

By sovereignty we intend the imcontrolled exclusive exer- 
cise of the powers of the state ; that is, both of the power of 
entering into relations with other states, and of the power of 
governing its own subjects. This power is supreme within a 
certain territory, and supreme over its own subjects wherever 
nd other sovereignty has jurisdiction. 

By independence we intend to set forth the negative side 
of sovereignty, that is, to deny that any other state has any 
right to interfere with the exercise of a state's rights and sov- 
ereign powers* Thus a state may make treaties, political or 
commercial, or may make war, or change its laws, executive 
officers, or form of government, or by a just policy add to its 
resources, so as to become richer and stronger than other states, 
or plant colonies or acquire territory, or become consolidated 
with other states, while no other state shall have any just cause 
to impede or interfere with its unfettered action. 

By equality is not meant equality of honor or respect, of 
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equality of rank according to the etiquette of courts, or the 
right to have the same commercial or political privileges which 
have been granted to other states, bnt simply equality of staie 
righiSy that is, an eqnal degree of sovereignty and the posses- 
sion of all the same rights which other states exercise. This is, 
perhaps, simply the exhibition of the quality of state sover- 
eignty in a different light. ' States which are truly sovereign 
are necessarily equal in rights, since the quality of ftill sover- 
eignty has no degrees, and the state, as such, has certain rights 
from its very existence. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that difference of size or of 
power neither adds to or sul^tracts from the sovereignty of a 
state, nor affects ite rights in any particular. 

A state, however, may, by its free act, surrender a part of 
these rights, or it may give up its existence and xb^e attribmet 
become merged in another organization. The £*^Soto**o?**in 
partial surrender occurs sometimes in confedera- ^ 
tions. The states composing such confederation ^^ «>n^**«»*^» 
may come together on a variety of conditions, most of which 
imply a surrender of sovereignty and independence in some 
degree, and therefore the discontinuance of their existence as 
states, in the highest sense of the word. Some leagues take 
away from their mettibers the right of separate peace and war, 
and perhaps add to this a central board for the adjustment of 
disputes. Others aim at a closer bond between their members, 
and confer aU power, in foreigp relations, as well as various 
other prerogatives, upon a central legislature and administra- 
tion created by the league. Others, again, aim to secure a 
very loose kind of union, — one which allows its members to 
make political leagues with foreign states, and to make war 
and peace separately, but has a common head and a court for 
%tbe settlement of certain disputed claims. On types like these 
respectively the Achaean League, our Union, and the German 
^Confederation in its more modem form, have been constructed. 

A state which is under the protection of another may be 
sovereign in some respects, but not absolutely sov- or by protected 
ereign. Such was the republic of Cracow, while it ****^' 
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• 

lasted ; such have been the Ionian islands, nnder English protec- 
tion ; Moldavia and Wallachia nnder that of Turkey, with the 
guaranty of the great European powers ; Servia and Egypt 
nnder Tnrkey, with a different dependence; Monaco nnder 
Sardinia.* 

For the pntposes of international law that state only can 
Bovenigntj In In- ^ regarded as sovereign, which has retained its 
tern, law whmtf power to enter into all relations with foreign 
states, whatever limitations it may impose on itself in other 
respects. Thus the states of this Union in the view of our sci- 
ence are not sovereign, for they cannot exercise the treaty- 
makiiig power, nor that of making war and peace, nor that of 
sending ambassadors to foreign courts. They can only exer- 
cise towards foreign nations those private rights whidb may 
pertain to any individual or association. It is to be observed, 
however, that between states of qualified sovereignty the law 
of nations has application, so far forth as it is not shut out by 
restrictions upon their power. 

In a state which is formed by a union of states, there is no 
doubt that the cenls'al government is responsible for the acts 
of bodies which have no existence in the view of international 
law. There is a weak point in our Constitution in this respect, 
for the responsibility must be borne by the' central government, 
but the evil cannot always be abated. Comp. Phillimore, 1, 
143. 

§38. 

• A state is a moral person, capable of obligations as well as 
A Btate»8 owiga- rig^ts. Theso relations coutinue after it has 
edbyi^chaiSgS'Sf P^^ssod through a change of constitution, for not- 
government. withstanding the chaugc the state may stiU pre- 
serve its attributes and ftmctions. No act of its own can an- 
nihilate an obligation to another state; and its rights still 
continue, unless its former constitution of government was th^ 
condition on which the obligations of other states towards it 
were founded. The general rule then, as all admit, is, that 

• Comp, Wbeaton, EL I. 2, pp. 10, 71. 
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rights and obligatioiiB Burviye a change of goyemment or a 
revolution. So when a nation fieparates into parts, or unites 
with another state to form a new whole, it cannot even by such 
a process, which destroys or modifiog its existence, divest itself 
of its obligations. Thus debts due to foreigners outlast all such 
mutations, and not to provide for their payment would be a 
violation of right. When at the formation of the Federal 
Constitution the States' debts were assumed, and when at the 
separation of Norway firom Denmark the old debt of the uni- 
ted countries was equitably divided, these were acts of simple 
justice and good faith. It may happen, however, that a union 
or division of states renders a past obligation of treaty impos- 
sible, or inconsistent with present relations. Thus suppose 
that Scotland before its union with England had engaged to 
furnish France with a contingent of troops. This engagement 
would hardly be thought binding after the union ; much less 
would one be binding, which contemplated an alliance against 
the very country with which a union now subsisted. It may 
be said, indeed, that the prior engagement forbade the forming 
of a new engagement inconsistent with it. This is, indeed, a 
rule of right, but not a rale which is valid against important 
state necessity. There is another extreme case, again, where 
a change of government may dissolve prior obligations. It is 
where a despotical or usurping government has contracted 
debts or made treaties against a nation attempting to recover 
its liberties. The government is de facto in possession of au- 
thority, and thus its acts are lawftil ; nevertheless obligations 
enter^ into to subjugate the people must be regarded in this 
extreme case as pertaining to the government alone, and not 
as resting on the people. (Comp. § 146.)* 

* There is a disttnction between the BOYerdgnty of a state and that of a piinoe. 
The latter is only representatiTe, — a mode of exerdsing the power of the former. If 
now the prince is oidy in fonn, and not really, the representatiTe of the state, his acts 
in extreme cases can be repudiated. 
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§39. 

A state may sustain relations to other states, and perform 
Au form, of gov- ^^ offices generally nnder any form of govern. 
SStaUieiye^ ^^^^- T^ie lliw of nations preserves an entire 
Intern, law. indifference to constitutions, so long as they do 

not prevent fulfilment of obligations. Every state is in its eye 
legitimate. And in matter of fact the countries which profess 
to be bound by the Christian or European law of nations, dif- 
fer exceedingly from one another in their constitutions, which 
contain specimens of absolute and constitutional hereditary 
monarchy, of confederated democracies, and of an elective eo- 
clesiastical principality. 

§40. 

Hence it follows that if a state has altered its form of gov- 
intenLiavknowi emmeut, or by some revolution, peaceable or vio- 
de fiuita ^ent, has suffered a disruption, or has become uni- 

ted with another, aU these things are beyond the province of 
international law, whose only in'quiry ia, whether a certain 
community or organization is in matter of fact a separate in- 
dependent existence, discharging the functions of a state, and 
able to take upon itself state responsibilities. The question 
of a state's right to exist is an internal one, to be decided by 
those within its borders who belong to its orgaoization. To 
bring the question before external powers, not only destroys 
sovereignty, but must either produce perpetual war, or bring 
on the despotism of some one strong nation or strong confeder- 
acy of nations, requiring all others to conform their constitu- 
tions to the will of these tyrants. Moreover, it is a question 
outside of the law of nations, which presupposes the fact that 
nations exist and have rights, and therefore cannot first inquire 
into their right to exist. On the other hand, the fact of the 
existence of a state is in general an open one, easy to be judged 
of, one which involves no decision in regard to the advantages 
of one form of government over another, and the only fact 
which nations need to know, in order that they may enter into 
and fulfil reciprocal obligations. 
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With these principles the practice of nationfi on the whole, 
and in the long nin, agrees. All in the end acknowledge the 
govemment de facto. Of conrse, nations which dread revoln- 
tion will be more slow to allow the title of a revolntionary 
govemment, or of one where a family of princes of the same 
blood, or who have been long allies, are driven from the throne ; 
bnt they mnst submit at last to the inexorable facts of divine 
Providence and history. And if this rule could be overthrown, 
if a nation or set of nations should act on the plan of withhold- 
ing their sanction from new nations with certain constitutions, 
such a plan would justify others who thought differently in re- 
fiuring to regard the former any longer as legitimate states. 

An history is ftdl of examples of such recognitions. Hol- 
land and Switzerland, long after their independence was ac- 
knowledged in the diplomacy of most European states, were 
formally admitted into the brotherhood of nations at the era 
of the peace of Westphalia. The United States, the Spanish 
states of South America, the two French empires, the kingdom 
of Greece, all arose from revolutions, and have been acknowl- 
edged to possess the Ml frinctions of states. Such, too, has 
been the case in regard to states which have changed the sue- 
cession, as England in 1688, Sweden in 1818, and sdso where a 
disruption has taken place, as that between Holland and Bel- 
gium in 1830 ; nay, such iniquities as the partitions of Poland 
have become facts of history, into which the law of nations 
claims no right to look. 

It is almost needless to say that this role cannot have its 
application, as long as there is evident doubt whether a gov- 
emment is Si fact. If the question is still one of armed strife, 
as between a colony and a mother country, or between a state 
and a revolted portion of it, to take the part of the colony or 
of the revolted territory by recognition is an injury and may 
be a ground of war ; but every nation must decide for itself 
whether an independent state be really established, and needs 
not to wait until the party opposing the revolutionary effort has 
accepted the new order of things. It is a safe role in contests 
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involving the violent separation of a state into parts, that when 
the mother conntry, in the case of a colony, or the leading por- 
tion of the state, in the case of disruption, gives up active 
efforts to restore the old order of things by war, other states 
may regard the revolution as perfected, and a new state as 
having come into the world. 

§41. 

Ko state is authorized to render assistance to provinces or 
ABsistanoetopio- colouies which are in revolt against the establish- 
volt ' ed government. For if the existence and sove- 

reignty of a state is once acknowledged, nothing can be done 
to impair them ; and if the right of interference, — ^in favor of 
liberty, fbr instance, — ^be once admitted, the door is open for 
taking a part in every quarreL 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the law of nations 
which forbids one nation to render assistance to the established 
government in such case of revolt, if its assistance is invoked. 
This aid is no interference, and is given to keep up the present 
order of things, which international law takes under its pro- 
tection. It may be said that this rule, together with the un- 
lawfulness of taking the side of a revolutionary party in an- 
other state, must prevent wholesome reforms, tiiat the parti- 
zans of despotism may thus use their power against free insti- 
tutions, while the partizans of the latter may not oppose des- 
potism. That this effect may follow is quite possible ; still the 
rule is an impartial one, as it applies to any existing state, 
whether free or absolute, to attempts against existing liberty a& 
well as against existing tyranny. The only other conceivable 
rules of action for states are, that in internal quarrels every 
foreign state may take which side it pleases, or that no state 
may assist either party. The former course of action will find 
no advocates ; the other, which the law of nations cannot be 
expected, — ^for the present at least, — ^to recognize, must indeed 
prevent some revolutions from being undertaken, but cannot 
prevent a change of government when demanded by a nation's 
united voice. 
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§42. 

The rule of non-interference in the affairs of other states is 
then an established principle. But the teceptions xxcepttoiutonii* 
to it which are admitted^ or which are claimed to «Qoe. 
exist, are of great importance, and there is considerable diffi- 
culty in determining what is lawM interference and what is 
tinlawfdl. For, first, there may be interference without a show 
or pretence of justice. In the second place, a nation which 
has or pretends to have causes of war with another, aids its 
revolted provinces in the exercise of the war-right of crippling 
its enemy. In the third place, there are instances of interfer- 
ence which can be explained neither on the ground of injustice, 
nor of a state of war, and which the usage of Christian or of 
many Christian states tolerates. 

Whatever be the interference, it can be justified only as an 
extreme measure, and on one of the two follow- interferenoewhen 
ing grounds. (1.) That it is demanded by self- ^"^^"^ 
preservation ; (2.) That some extraordinary state of things is 
brought about by the crime of a government against its sub- 
jects. And upon^ these grounds we must judge, not only of 
the lawfulness of interference at any time^t> re natd, but also 
of the lawfulness of treaties contemplating such interference in 
the fixture.* From the nature of these grounds it appears that 
they are more or less vague and under the influence of subject- 
ive opinion. The danger to a state's existence from the designs 
of another, or of others, evidently cannot be measured. While 
on the one4iand mere suspicion, or calculation of remote prob- 
abilities, can be no justifying cause of action ; on the other, it 
is hard to say, just as in cases of individual morality, how 
much evidence is sufficient to sanction that procedure, which 
in ordinary times is unlawftd. Thus much may be laid down, 
that a danger resulting &om the healthy and prudent growth of 

* It the principles of interrention cannot stand, treaties of guaranty, which con- 
template each intervention^ must be condenmed also ; for they have in view a resist- 
ance, at some future time, to the endeavors of third parties to conquer or in some 
way control the guaranteed states in question. An agreement, if it involve an nn- 
lawfol act, or the prevention of lawfhl acts on the part of others, is plainly unlawful 
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another state is no reason for interference whatever, and that 
good evidenc5e of nnjust designs, drawn from conduct, ought to 
be obtained before any measures may be taken to prevenl 
them. 

The extreme case of extraordinary crimes, committed by a 
government against its subjects,' is still less capable of exact 
definition. Here, however, the danger of erring is less than 
in the other instance, because interference here is more disin- 
terested ; and the :eyil results of a mistake are less, because 
such cases are comparatively rare. 

§43. 

Having premised thus much in regard to justifying pretexts 
for interference, let us look now at the actual cases in which 
international law gives, or is claimed to give to it a sanction 
We shall consider first the balance of power. 

The meaning of the balance of power is this: that any 
Lintorferonoofor Europcau State may bc restrained from pursuiug 
^wor?*^°^ ®' plans of acquisition, or making preparations look- 
To i>r«veiit aoqni- i^^g towards fiiture acquisitions, which are judged 
■itioDB. ^^ Y)^ hazardous to the independence and national 

existence of its neighbors. In Airther explanation of the sys- 
tem we may say, (1.) That it matters not whether the actual 
ratio of power between states is in danger of being disturbed 
by unjust or by just means, provided only the means are poli 
tical, not economical and strictly internal. If, for instance, the 
sovereign of a powerfiil state should in a just way seat one of 
his family on the throne of a neighboring state, the justice of 
the transaction would not be a sufficient protection against the 
interference of other powers. (2.) That acquisitions outside of 
Europe have not hitherto been drawn into this policy. Eng- 
land has by degrees become a predominant power in several 
quarters of the world without provoking the interference of 
^e Continent. The reason is, that foreign acquisitions afiect 
the political balance only in an indirect way. (3.) The system 
has been applied to power on the land, and not much to power 
on the sea. England has acquired, undisturbed, a great pre- 
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dominance on the eea, while the balance of power has been in 
full exercise. The reason is obvions. Power on the sea can- 
not directly control the political relations of Europe, nor de- 
stroy the independence t>f states. (4.) The system has not yet 
been carried out beyond the borders of the European states, 
Turkey included. The reason is, that the transatlantic states 
have not only come at a reoent period into the European inter- 
national system, but can, as yet, have no appreciable influence 
in European affairs. 

The balance of power is a maxim of self-preservation, 
which must naturally arise among states which are so contigu- 
ous to one another as to be liable to sudden invasions. Sup- 
pose a confederacy of states, having free power of war and 
peace, and that the terms of union guaranteed to each state an 
independent existence. In such a league, if one strong mem- 
ber threatened the existence of weaker ones, it would be the 
duty of all to interfere. Europe resembles snch a confederacy, 
and the balance of power is the guaranty of national existence 
against the designs of states of the first rank. Let the mem- 
bers of such a loose union be removed many thousand miles 
from one another by tracts of ocean. The self-preserving prin- 
ciple now apprehends no danger, and a system of balances is 
useless. 

§44. 

The maintenance of a certain balance of power, as a fact, 
if not as a right, characterized the politics of Historical raust». 
Greece. The Peloponnesian war was reaUj^ ow- ^^^ 
ing, says Thucydides (I. 23), to the alarm which the growth of 
Athens excited in the confederates, at the head of whom was 
Sparta. When at the end of that war Athens was subdued, 
Thebes and Corinth desired its destruction ; but the Spartans 
justly regarded its existence as necessary in the politics of 
Greece. Subsequently, Athens, when Thebes was beginning 
to be too powerful, went over to the side of Sparta, her old 
enemy. 

In the middle ages a system of equipoise in Italy was put 
into motion by the Popes, a^ soon as the Ger^ 
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became strong in the PeninBula, The Pope's policy was to 
have two Italian interests which could be set against one 
another, at the pleasure of the Boman See, which thus secured 
its own safety and influence. But a nearer approach to the 
modem balance of power is seen in the ItaUan affairs conse- 
quent upon the claims of the French kings, Charles YIIL and 
Louis Xn. to ITaples and Milan, from 1494 onward. The 
dangers ^m the French inyasion under Charles, led Spain, 
the Pope and Venice to combine against him. Then, in 1508, 
the league of Cambray united all the powers involved in the 
Italian quarrels against Yenice for her destruction. Then, in 
1510, the Pope fearing that the ruin of Venice would leave 
Italy exposed to France, formed the Holy League to drive this 
latter power out of the Peninsula. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the league of Cambray against Venice was dictated 
by motives much mor^ imworthy than those of self-preserva- 
tion, and had less to do with maintaining the integrity of Italy 
than with rapacity and revenge. 

Not long aft^ this the Austrian family, in two lines, held 
Spain and the German Empire with other important territorial 
possessions, and the great resources of these allied houses 
seemed to be dangerous to the European system. France 
now was the weight in the opposite scale. The unaccom- 
plished schemes of king Henry IV. were carried out by Eiche- 
lieu, when he aided the German protestants and Sweden against 
Austria; and the peace of Westphalia in 1648, prevented, 
thenceforward, this state, holding as it did the ofBce of Em- 
peror in its hands, from becoming formidable either to Europe 
or to Germany. 

It was now the turn of France to feel the force of the 
balance of power. The ambition of Louis XIV. was thought 
to endanger the existence of other European states, and a 
universal monarchy seemed to be at band. The coalitions of 
nearly all Europe, which resisted and finally humbled the 
Grand Monarch, are among the most righteous examples of 
measures for preserving the balance of power which history re- 
cords. Some of the measures, however, which were adopted 
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for the preservation of the balance at this time, were of donbt- 
fhl justice and policy. It was right to set bonndB to the am- 
bition of Lonis XIY. ; it was right, when his intrigues pro- 
cured the nomination of his grandson to a throne which had 
been solemnly renounced for his posterity, to endeavor to pre- 
vent, by force of arms, this accnmnlation of power in the Bour- 
bon line ; but what justice was there in the two partition trea- 
ties of 1698 and 1700, which disposed of territories apper- 
taining to the Spanish Crown, without asking leave of the 
king or nation ; and was not this high-handed measure a fail- 
nre in policy, as calculated to offend the pride of Spain i Since 
the time when the balance of power played such a part in the 
days of Louis and William of Orange, it has been repeatedly 
acted on, and may be said to be an established part of the in- 
ternational law of Europe. The most memorable instances of 
its application in recent times, have been the interposition of 
the four powers in 1840, which forced Mehemet All to renounce 
the provinces of the Turkish empire, of which he held posses- 
sion, and that of France and England in 1854, to preserve the 
integrity of the same empire against the designs of Bussia. 

§45. 

We have already seen that where one nation's aid is in- 
voked by the government of another for the pur- 2. interference to 
pose of putting down a revolt, such assistance is tiona. 
not opposed by the law of nations. Should it be given in the 
spirit of hostility to free institutions, the motive lies beyond 
the ordinary sphere of this science. But a part of the Eu- 
ropean powers have attempted to establish a right of interfer- 
ence to put down revolutionary principles in that continent, 
whether their aid be called for or not. This principle has been 
avowed, if we mistake not, only since the French revolution ; 
for only since then has absolutism become conscious of its dan- 
gers, and of the hatred felt towards it by multitudes of persons 
scattered through the nations. The plea is, as in the case of 
the balance of pow^r, one of self-preservation. The stability 
of all governments, it is alleged, and of all institutions sufi* 
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tained by govemmentB, is threatened by the propagandists of 
liberty, and even the dread of revolution so greatly paralyzes 
the energies of states, that everything must be done to make it 
as remote as possible. It is admitted that no interference un- 
dertaken for the direct purpose of spreading absolute princi- 
ples, or absolutism itself, or even for that of crushing free prin- 
ciples, or of overturning settled governments or constitutions 
set up in an illegitimate way, is to be justified ; but it is claimed 
that revolutions in modem times have been sources of incredi- 
ble evils, and that the so called right of a people to alter its 
government by force, is calculated to bring upon Europe eter- 
nal commotion and insecurity. 

§46. 

While the JVench revolution was in progress* some of the 
ii«tanc«iofiiiter. leading ppwers of Europe had shown a dispo- 
i^Srirt ^wToiSI ^^^^on to interfere in the affairs of France, partly 
tioM. ^j^ ^jjg ground that former treaties had been vio- 

lated, and partly because the king and royal family of France 
were restrained of their liberty and treated with dishonor. A 
circular of the emperor of Germany, of July 6, 1791, invited 
the principal powers of Europe to declare to the French nation, 
among other things, that the sovereigns ^^ would unite to 
avenge any further offences against the liberty, the honor and 
safety of the king and his family ; that they would consider as 
constitutional laws only those to which the king should have 
given his free assent; and that they would employ every 
metos of terminating the scandal of a usurpation founded on 
rebellion, and of which the example was dangerous to every 
government." On the 27th of August, .in the same year, the 
same sovereign, with the king of Prussia, signed a declaration 
to the same effect, in which they invited the monarchs of Eu- 
rope to unite with them in using " the most efficacious means 
to put the king of France in a state to enable him with perfect 
freedom to lay the foundation of a monarchical government, 

* Gomp. Wheaton's Hist p. 847, et seq., and his EL IL 1, 10^109, which I have 
freely u'^id. 
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equally ooimbtent with the rights of soYereignfl and the welfare 
of the French nation ; in which case they were resolved to act 
promptly and with necessary forces to obtain the proposed 
common object. In the meantime they wonld give the neces- 
saiy orders to hold their troops in readiness' to take the field." * 

Louis having accepted the new constitution on the 13th of 
September, 1791, and announced to foreign powers his inten- 
tion of supporting it, there was no pretext of a restraint upon 
the king's liberty for an armed intervention in the affairs of 
France. But unsettled questions in dispute continued, and at 
length, on the 7th of April, 1792, the Austrian ultimatum de- 
manded, together with the restoration of the Yenaissin to the 
Pope, and of their possessions and privileges in Alsace to the 
princes of the Empire, the re-establishment of the French 
monarchy on the basis of the French king's declaration of the 
23d of June, 1789. This necessarily led to the decree in the 
national assembly that France was in a state of war with Aus- 
tria. The king of Prussia, on the 26th of June of the same 
year, 1792, announced to the world the reasons which induced 
him, in conjunction with Austria, to take up arms against 
France. Among them we mention " the propagation of prin- 
ciples subversive of social order, which had thrown France into 
a state of coni^ion ; " and ^^ the encouragement and even 
official publication of writings the most offensive against the 
Bacred persons and lawful authority of sovereigns. To sup- 
press anarchy in France ; to re-establish for this purpose a law- 
ful power on the essential basis of a monarchical form ; and 
by these means to secure other governments against the crimi- 
nal and incendiary efforts of madmen, — such the king declared 
to be the great objects of himself and his ally." 

The declaration of Austria drew forth at once a counter- 
statement from the national assembly drawn up by Gondorcet, 
which, among other things, claimed for every nation the exclu- 
sive right of making and changing its laws ; denied that France 
had threatened the general tranquillity, seeing she had re- 

* Wbeaton*8 Hist p. 846, seq. The passages in quotations are borrowed from 
' thtl work through this paragraph. 
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nonnced all designs of conquest ; dedared that the avowal of 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, which the nation 
had made, could not be regarded as disturbing the peace of 
other states ; and rebutted the charge that Frenchmen had ex« 
dted other nations to insurrection ; whilst, on the other hand, 
emigrants from France had received aid and encouragement 
from those who brought these complaints, and attempts had 
been made to excite civil war in France. Such complaints 
were unreasonable ^^ unless it were lawful to extend servitude 
and unlawM to propagate liberty ; xmless everything be per- 
mitted against the people, and kings alone have rights." 

England could not, in consistency with the historical devel- 
opment of its own institutions by means of a revolution, adopt 
the principles on which the continental powers declared war 
against France. An attitude, however, far from friendly, was 
observed towards that country, and, among the causes of com- 
plaint, one was the encouragement given to revolt in other 
countries, not only by emissaries sent to England, but by a de- 
cree of the convention, whidi was said to express the design 
of extending French principles and of promoting revolutions 
in all countries, even those which were neutral. At length, on 
the death of Louis, in the beginning of 1793, the French am- 
bassador was ordered to leave the kingdom. A state of war 
ensued, during which Mr. Pitt declared that there had been 
no intention, if the country had not been attacked, to interfere 
in the internal affairs of France. But, no doubt, the atrodties 
in the summer of 1793, and the closing tragedy of the king's 
execution, were motives, if not pretexts of hostflity. Nor can 
there be much doubt that the interference of the European 
powers, above spoken o^ produced, or at least intensified, those 
atrodties, by" arousing the national feeling of the Frendi, by 
exdting distrust of the king's good faith, and by making it 
apparent that no terms could be kept with the sovereigns. 

The revolution had its course. The interference was 
Holy Anianoo, avcuged, and the parties to it were humbled. 
Sept. aa, 1816. g^^ ^^ length France, which destroyed the inde- 
pendence of half of Europe, lost its own, the empire fell, and 
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the old Bourbon dynasly was restored. During the occupation 
of Paris, consequent on the battle of Waterloo, the three rulers 
of Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, joined afterwards by the French 
king, formed the Holy Alliance, which has been regarded as a 
league of absolutism against the rights and the freedom of the 
nations. This famous league, however, at its inception, ap- 
pears to have had no definite object in view. It was a meas- 
ure into which the other sovereigns entered, in order to gratify 
the emperor Alexander, whose romantic mind, then under the 
influence of Madame Ejrudener, contemplated a golden age, in 
which the intercourse of nations should be controlled by Chris- 
tian principles. The parties to the Holy Alliance bound them- 
selves, appealing to the Holy Trinity, to exercise their power 
according to the principles of religion, justice, and humanity ; 
to afford one another on all occasions aid and help ; to treat 
their subjects and soldiers with paternal feeling, and to regard 
their people as members of a great Christian family, whose 
guidance was entrusted to them by God.* 

The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, at which the five great 
powers were representei, and which removed the conmm of aix. 
army of occupation firom the French fortresses, ef- », mt *' 
fected an aUiance ahnost as vague as the Holy Affiance, which, 
according to some of the parties to it, was intended to exercise 
a supervisory power over European affairs, interfering to pre- 
vent all dangerous revolutions, especially when they should 
proceed from popular movements. They declared, however, 
their intention to observe scrupulously the law of nations. 
"The sovereigns have r^arded,'' say they, "as the ftinda- 
mental basis, their invariable resolution never to depart either 
among themselves or in their relations with other states, from 
the strictest observance of the law of nations,— ♦-principles, 
which, in their application to a state of permanent peace, are 
alone able to give an effectual guaranty to the independence 
of each government, and to the stability of their general asso- 
ciation." 

* The whole oompaet is gSren bj Mr. Mannixig in an English vermoOf pp. 82-84. 

5 
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The tumieaning natnre ot such declaratioiis was shown not 
• congreMofTrop. ^^^ afterwardfl by acts of interference, nnderta- 
Sit. Mj^^T^d kcD^ against the consent of one European power, 
onwards. ^^^ certainly not accordant with a rigorons view 

of the law of nations. A feeling of discontent with the anti-libe- 
ral moyements of most of the continental powers had been grow- 
ing in intensity in many parts of Enrope, when, in 1820 and 1821, 
revolutions broke out in rapid succession in Spain, Naples, and 
Sardinia, and the constitution of Cadiz, of the year 1812, was 
proclaimed in all the three kingdoms. The alarm excited by 
the revolutiomuy epirit was the occasion of convoking a con- 
gross at Troppau in Silesia, in October, 1820, which was re* 
moved near the end of the same year to Laybach in Styria, 
and at which not only the five great powers were represented 
by their sovereigns or by ambassadors, but the king of Kaples 
and deputations from small powers appeared. Against the 
proposed intervention in the affairs of Italy the British gov- 
ernment protested in strong terms, although the existing min- 
istry were not averse to the suppression of revolutionary liber- 
alism ; while, on the other hand, tlie French government 
approved openly of the intervention, in order to gratify the 
ultra-royalist party at home, but secretly dreaded the Austrian 
influence which such a measure would increase. Austria, thus 
supported, sent an army into the Peninsula, overthrew the 
revolntion ahnost without a blow in Ae spring of 1821, and 
brought back the old absolutism in all its rigor. 

The circular despatch of the sovereigns of Austria, Eussia, 
and Prussia, justified these measures by alleging '^ that there 
existed a vast conspiracy against all established power, and 
against all the rights consecrated by that social order under 
which Europe had enjoyed so many centuries of glory and 
happiness ; that they regarded as disavowed by the principles 
which constitute the public right of Europe all pretended re- 
form operated by revolt and open hostility ; " that they op- 
posed a ^^ fanaticism for innovation, which would spread the 
horror of universal anarchy over the civilized world ; that they 
were far from wishing to prolong this interference beyond the 
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iimits of strict neceasity, and wotQd ever prescribe to them- 
selves the preservation of the independence and of the rights 
of each state." On the o&er hand, the British government, 
while it acknowledged the right to int^ere, where the ^^ imme- 
diate secnrity or essential interests '' of one state are seriously 
endangered by another, denied that '^ this right conld receive 
a general and indiscriminate application to all revolutionary 
governments." Such interference was an exception, and 
''could not, without the utmost danger, be incorporated into 
the ordinary diplomacy of states, or into the institutes of the 
law of nations." * 

Soon after this, in the middle of 1821, a royalist insurrec- 
tion occurred in northern Spain, to which France conffrewofvero. 
so far extended aid as to allow the insurgents to ^*» *^*- ^^^ 
gather along the borders, to retreat in case of need across the 
line, and to make open preparation of arms and money on 
Frendi soiL A congress had been arranged to meet at Vero- 
na when that of Laybach broke up. The principal measure 
here agitated was armed interference in the affairs of Spain, 
which, if undertaken, would naturally be the work of France. 
The British envoy, the Duke of Wellington, not only declared 
the reftisal of his government to participate in any such pro- 
ceeding, but also that England would not even attempt to per- 
suade Spain to conform to the views of the congress. The 
French envoys, Montmorency and Chateaubriand, against ex- 
press instruction of their court, uiged forward the intervention, 
which was supported by the other powers, and energetically by 
Bussia, which power at Laybach had hung back from decisive 
movements by force of arms. The envoys acted herein in the 
interest of the ultra-royaUst party, which was thus able to car- 
ry its measures through. For a French army occupied Spain, 
penetrated as far as Cadiz, overthrew the constitution of Cadiz 
to which the king had given his assent, and left him "free," 
but the country aislaved. No stretch of interference had gone 
so fiEur as this, for Spain would have had a settled constitutional 

* drcolar despatch of the sorerdgnB, eta, Laybach, May, 1821, and Lord Gas- 
Ueraagh's circular despatch of January 19ih, 1821. 
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government, and probably settled peace, unless the agitators 
had looked for aid to foreign power. 

§47. 

The proceedings at Yerona indirectlj gave rise to what has 
3 Monroe doo- ^®®^ Called the Monroe doctrine,* which met the 
*'*^*- reigning principle of interference in Europe by a 

similar principle in the opposite direction. The history of this 
doctrine is, in brief, the following. At Verona the subject was 
agitated of attempting, in conformity with the known wishes 
of tlie absolutists in Spain, to bring back the Spanish colonies 
into subjection to the mother country. This fact having been 
communicated to our government by that of Great Britain in 
1823, and the importance of some public prot^t on our part 
being insisted upon, President Monroe, in his annual message, 
used the following language : " That we should consider any 
attempt on the part (of the allied powers,) to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion, of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety," and again, " that we could not view any in- 
terposition for the purpose of oppressing (governments on this 
side of the Atlantic whose independence we had acknowledged,) 
or controlling in any manner their destiny by any European 
power, in any other light than as -a manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition towards the United States." Soon after- 
wards a resolution was moved in Congress, embodying the 
same principle, but was never called up. But the mere dec- 
laration of the President, meeting with the Ml sympathy of 
England, put an end to the designs to which the message 
refers. 

In another place of the same message, while alluding to the 
question of boundary on the Pacific between the United States 
and Eussia, the President speaks ^r-»<': "The occasion has 
been judged proper for asserting ds* ^principle, in which the 
rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
> American continents, by the free and independent condition 

* Gomp. espeeiallj the North American Review for April, 1856, and Mr. CaL 
hoon's speech in the Senate on the proposed occupation of Yucatan, May 16, 1848. 
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wMch they have assumed and maintam, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for fiiture colonization by any Euro- 
pean power." Was it intended by this to preclude the South 
American republics, without their will, from receiving such colo- 
nies within their borders — of surrendering their territory for that 
purpose ? Such a thing, probably, was not thought of. Mr. 
Adams, when President in 1825, thus refers to Mr. Monroe's 
principle, while speaking in a special message of a congress at 
Panama. " An agreement between all the parties represented 
at the meeting, that each will guard hy its cvm m£<ms against 
the establishment of any inture European colony within its 
borders, may be found desirable. This was more than two 
years since announced by my predecessor to the world, as a 
principle resulting from the emancipation of both the Ameri- 
can continents." Mr. Adams, when Secretary of State under 
Mr. Monroe, originated the ^^ principle," and must have known 
what he meant. But the principle, even in this tame form, 
was repudiated by the house of representatives, in a resolution 
declaring that the United States ^' ought not to become parties" 
with any of the South American republics " to any joint decla- 
ration for the purpose of preventing the interference of any of 
the European powers with their independence or form of gov- 
ernment ; or to any compact for the purpose of preventing col- 
onization upon the continent of America." 

On the whole then, (1.) the doctrine is not a national one. 
The house of representatives, indeed, had no right to settle 
questions of policy or of international law. But the Cabinet 
has afi little. The opinion of one part of the government neu- 
tralized that of another. (2.) The principle first mentioned of 
resisting attempts to overthrow the liberties of the Spanish 
republics, was one of most righteous self-defence, and of vital 
importance. And su^^ '^i will probably always be regarded, 
if a similar juncture should arise. But the other principle of 
prohibiting European colonization was vague, and if intended 
to prevent Bussia from stretching her borders on the Pacific 
further to the south, went far beyond any limit of interference 
that has hitherto been set up. What right had the United 
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States to control Btifisia in gaining territory on the Pacific, or 
planting colonies there, when she had neither territory nor col- 
ony to be endangered, within thousandB of miles i 

The Monroe doctrine came np again in another shape in 
1848. Plresident Folk having annotmced that the government 
of Yucatan had offered the dominion over that country to 
Great Britain, Spain, and the United States, urges on Con> 
gross such measures as may prevent it from becoming a colony 
and a part of the dominions of any European power, whidi 
would be, he says, in contravention of the declaration of Mr. 
Monroe, and which must by no means be allowed. Mr. Cal- 
houn, in his speech on this subject, shows that the case is very 
different from that contemplated by Mr. Monroe, that the dec- 
larations of the latter could not be regarded as expressing the 
settled policy of this country, and that they were mere decla- 
rations without threat of resistance. The " colonization " con- 
templated by the Monroe doctrine could not apply to Yucatan, 
and the possibility of England (which was especially intended) 
acquiring power there was remote. The principle, he adds, 
^^ which lies at the bottom of the (President's) recommendation 
is, that when any power on this continent becomes involved in 
internal waifare, and the weaker side chooses to make appUca- 
tion to us for support, we are bound to give them support, for 
fear the offer of the sovereignty of the country may be made to 
some other power and accepted. It goes infinitely and dan- 
gerously beyond Mr. Monroe's declaration. It puts it in the 
power of other countries on this continent to make us a party 
to all their wars." 

To lay down the principle that the acquisition of territory 
on this continent, by any European power, cannot be allowed 
by the United States, would go far beyond any measures dic- 
tated "by the system of the balance of power, for the rule of 
self-preservation is not applicable in our case: we fear no 
neighbors. To lay down the principle that no political systems 
unlike our own, no change from republican forms to those of ^ 
monarchy, can be endured in the Americas, would be a step in 
advance of the congresses at Laybach and Yerona, for they ap- 
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prehended destraction to their political fabrics, and we do not. 
But to resist attempts of European powers to alter the consti- 
tutions of states on this side of the water, is a wise and just 
opposition to interference. Anything beyond this justifies the 
gystem which absolute governments have initiated for the sup- 
pression of revolutions by main force. 

§48. • 

The attempts to introduce into the European law of nations 
a right of interference in the internal affairs of Restats of attempt 
other states, have come to the following; results: int^erLceSthe 

-^«— ,,_- . , , internal aflUra of 

(1.) England has constantly protested agamst Btatea. 
such a principle, and has been scrupulous in placing W. inter- 
ventions on other grounds. When, in 1826, the government 
of that coxmtry, in accordance with ancient treaties, and on ap- 
plication, sent troops to Portugal to sustain the regency there 
against the pretensions of Don Miguel, it was declared that 
nothing would be done to enforce the establishment of the con- 
stitution, but that others would be resisted in their attempts to 
overturn it. At that time it was said by Mr. Canning, in the 
house of Commons, that France had given to Great Britain 
cause of war by her violation, in 1823, of the independence 
of Spain. (2.) The principle has been applied only in the case 
of weaker nations; while the two French revolutions of 1830 
and 1848 weie allowed to take their course, and the revolu- 
tionary governments were soon acknowledged. (3.) France 
cannot, without gross inconsistency, accede to this principle. 
(4.) The principle, carried out, must bring Christian states into 
conflict; for the right of interfering in favor of Hberty can be 
urged even on the ground of self-preservation, as well as that 
of interfering to put down popular movements ; and all free 
and despotical institutions are dangerous to one another's ex- 
istence. K the powers of Europe had been equally divided 
between constitutionalism and despotism, such a principle 
would not have been avowed, for it might work both ways. 
Its avowal, therefore, can be ascribed only to the consciousness 
of superior might. (5.) The interference, as it cannot prevent 
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the moral and inteUectual canses of revolution, only by delay 
embitters and fanaticizes its spirit. It leaves the payment of 
a debt at compound interest to posterity. 

§49. 

The interference of the five great powers in the affairs of 
4. Interference In the Netherlands has some peculiar characteristics 
tionof 1^^ ' of its own. First, the kingdom had been consti- 
tuted at the Congress of Yienna, out of Holland, Belgium, and 
certain neighboring duchies, as a kind of barrier between 
France and Germany. Fifteen years afterwards, on the out- 
break of the July revolution in France, Belgium separated vio- 
lently from the rest of the Netherlands, and it became evident 
that two such heterogeneous parts could not be welded to^ 
gether. The king of the Netherlands invoked the mediation 
of the five powers, who first procured an armistice between the 
parties, then in the character of unauthorized arbitrators laid 
down the terms of separation, and finally forced a compliance. 
The views that governed in the long negotiations, which finally 
lent the sanction of Europe to this divorce, are given at length 
by Dr. Wheaton in his History of the Law of Nations, aud are 
a most instructive chapter. Belgium acquired its independence 
with the rights and obligations of perpetual neutrality; a 
French prince was prevented from occupying its throne ; the 
Scheldt, with other streams aud canals common to Belgium 
and Holland, was to remain free ; Antwerp,^ as by the terms 
of the peace of Paris in 1814, was to be a port without fortifi- 
cations, and the territory of the new kingdom was confined 
within narrow bounds, because it was bom in a revolution. 
Thus there was ^^ a compromise in this case between the two 
principles which had so long menaced, by their apprehended 
collision, the established order and the general peace of Eu* 
rope." Doubtless, if France itself had not just before asserted 
the right of revolution, the interference here would have been 
directed to the point of healing the schism in the Netherlands 
by main force. 
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§5Q. 

Interference on the score of limnanity or of religion can be 
jtistified only by the extreme circumstancefl of the ^ interference on 
case. In the age which succeeded the reforma- SSiSd'ofhi^ 
tion, both self-preservation and reKgions sympa- "y- 
thies induced the Protestant states to aid one another against 
the superior might of the Catholic, and to aid the votaries ol 
their faith within Catholic countries, in order to secure foi 
them freedom of worship. Elizabeth of England sent aid to 
the revolted Hollanders on religious grounds, and Cromwell's 
threats slackened the persecution of the Waldenses by the 
Duke of Savoy. In modem times, the interference of Great 
Britain, France, and Bussia, on behalf of the Greeks, in 1827, 
was avowedly dictated by motives of htunanity. The Greeks, 
after a bloody contest, had so far achieved their independence, 
that the Sultan could not reduce them. Accordingly his vas- 
sal, Mehemed Ali, of Egypt, was all\ired to send an army of 
subjugation into the Morea, and the atrocious scenes of fanati- 
cal war were renewed. The Greeks applied to France and 
England for help or mediation. At length, in consequence of 
the battle of Navarino, Oct. 20th, 1827, and the French occu- 
pation of the Morea, the Peninsula was evacuated by Moham- 
medan troops, and finally the independence of Greece was 
acknowledged. Dr. Wheaton says of these events* that the 
Christian powers were eminently iustified in their interference 
"to rescue a whple nation not ILlj from religions persecn- 
tion, but from the cmel altemative of being transported from 
their native land into Egyptian bondage, or exterminated by 
their merciless oppressors. The rights of hnman nature— 
wantonly outraged by this cruel warfare — ^were but tardily and 
imperfectly vindicated by this measure, but its principle was 
folly justified by the great paramount law of self-preservation. 
* Whatever a nation may lawfully defend for itself, it may de- 
fend for another if called on to interpose.' The interference 
of the Christian powers to put an end to this bloody contest, 

* Elements, Part IL, Chapter 1, § 10. 
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might therefore have been safelj rested on this ground alone, 
without appealing to the interests of commerce and of the re- 
pose of Europe, which, as well as the interests of humanity, are 
alluded to in the treaty, (for the pacification of Greece, July 
6th, 1827,) as the determining motives of the high contracting 
parties." 



EQUALITY OF SOVEREIGN STATES. 

§51. . 

We have already explained equality to denote equality of 
rights. All sovereign states stand on the same 
level in this respect, — ^the old and the new,- large 
and small, monarchies and republics, — ^for the conception of a 
state to be applied to all is the same, and their sovereignty is 
the same. This, however, is not incompatible with special 
privileges of a commercial nature granted to one nation before 
another, or to superior rank in the ceremonial of courts. 

Formerly the most punctilious rules of etiquette were ob- 
served at most of the courts of Europe. Gustavus 
Adolphus, who said that all crowned heads were 
equal, was one of the first to despise pretensions of superiority. 
Eules are necessary to prevent ambassadors and their wives 
from contending for precedence, or feeling that an insult has 
been offered to them or their country. But with all the nicety 
of court etiquette, such quarrels have frequently taken place. 
Among the most noted of these disputes, was one of long con« 
tinuance between the ambassadors of France and Spain.* The 
place of France, until the sixteenth century, according to the 
ceremonial of the Romish See, had been next to that of the 
German emperor, but, as Charles V. was both emperor and 
king of Spain, his successor on the Spanish throne claimed 
precedence of other kings, and thus brought on a collisioiL 
At the Council of Trent the dispute rose' to such a point 

* See Wud'B Hist, IL 272, seq. (Dublin Ed.) 
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that the French declared that they would renounce obedi- 
ence to the Pope, if deprived of their place, and it was only 
settled by allowing the Frenchman to continue in his seat 
next to the Legate who presided, and the Spaniard to occupy 
a seat of eminence opposite to him. The most serious out- 
break, however, of this rivalry occurred at London in 1661, 
when, according to the usage of the time, the ambassadors 
went in procession to meet a newly arrived ambassador firom 
Sweden. The ministers of both nations appeared with an 
armed retinue. As the Frenchman attempted to put his car- 
riage next to that of the English king, the Spaniards raised 
a shout, scared the horses, and occupied the place. The 
French then fired upon them, and received back their fire, so 
that eight were killed and forty wounded in the encounter; 
but the Spaniards, having during the mel6e cut the ham- 
strings of the French horses, were able to secure the coveted 
precedence. Louis XIY. threatened war for this outrage, and 
thus forced the Spaniards into a declaration that their ambas- 
aador should never be present at ceremonies where a contest 
for rank could arise between them and the French. 

According to the old rules of Europe, the Pope (whom 
Protestant nations and Eussia regard as only an Italian sover- 
eign) ranked highest in dignity, the German emperor next, 
monarchies before republics, sovereigns before half-sovereigns, 
and princes of inferior name closed the list. The following 
order of rank emanated firom the Soman court in 1504 : the 
Soman emperor, king of Some, king of France, of Spain, Arra- 
gon, Portugal, England, Sicily, Scotland, Hungary, Kavarre, 
Cyprus, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark (with which Sweden and 
Norway were then united), the Venetian -republic, the duke 
of Brittany, Burgundy, Electors of Bavaria, Saxony, Branden- 
burg, archduke of Austria, duke of Savoy, grand duke of 
Florence, dukes of Milan, Bavaria, Lorraine, etc^ 

The rules now acted upon in regard to the rank of differ- 
ent states and of their sovereigns are, according Kxuting ndes oi 
to Heffter, the following : "°^ 

• Heffter, § 28, p. 49. Comp. Suppl. to Dmnont V. 202. 
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1. States to which, for themflelyes or for their soyereignfl, 
royal honors pertarn, have an external rank before those tc 
which these honors do not belong. Such honors are t]ie right 
of sending ambassadors of the first class, the use of the royal 
title, crown and corresponding arms, and certain other cere- 
monial usages. To this rank belong emperors, kings, grand 
dnkes, the elector of Hesse, the Swiss republic, the United 
States of America, the German confederation. 

2. Among states of the same class entire equality of rights 
obtains, but the rule of precedence, in regard to rank, is settled 
by treaty and usage. Kings and emperors have a general equal- 
ity, as is indicated by the fact that the former frequently con- 
nect the latter title with that which they are especially known 
by. A precedence is given to kings and emperors before sov- 
ereigns who have inferior titles, and before republics," whose 
special relation of rank to other states with royal honors is not 
definitely fixed."* There is a certain order of the German 
states in relation to affairs of the confederation, and to this 
alone. Half-sovereign and protected states rank after those 
on which they depend. Treaties by which one state concedes 
the precedence to another over a third, without its consent, are 
of no obligation upon the latter, and may contain a violation 
of the respect Vhich is its due. 

The rank which a state has once obtained is usually not 
lost by a change of constitution. 

The tendency of things is, as far as possible, towards en- 
Thew diBtiQotiona ^® equality of states. Thus commercial privi- 
fadifigoQt. leges are fast disappearing, and new treaties to a 

great extent concede the advantages given to the most favored 
nations. The precedence of ambassadors of the same rank is 
determined simply by length of residence at the court. And 
special tokens of respect to one nation more than to another, 
like those claimed by England in certain narrow seas, have 
nearly gone out of use. 

* Heffter, § 28, p. 60. 



CHAPTEEH. 

TSBBITOBIAL BIGBTB OF 8TATBS AKD BI6BT8 OF FBOFEBTT. — 8TBICV 
BIGHT BENOUNGSD, BSFBCIALLT AS TO THB VVB OF NAYIGABUE 
ITATEBS. 

§52. 

A NATION Is an organized commmdly within a certam 
territory / or in other words, there mnst be a place where its 
sole sovereignty is exercised. It may, also, and Property of statee 
will have property of its own, like individuals and wiiatT 
asfiociations: it may even hold such proi>erty within the 
borders of other states, may be the creditor of foreign states or 
individuals, or, unless the law of a state prohibit, may possess 
land there on the tenure of private ownership. Upon the 
property of its subjects, again, it has a certain lien, as appears 
from the power to lay taexs and the power to use private prop- 
erty for public purposse. But the right of emment domain 
with which such power over private property is connected, 
does not imply that such property is absolutely under the con- 
trol of the state, or that the state was the prior owner, and 
conveyed it to the individual under conditions ; but the right 
is rather to be considered as one of necessity, without which, 
at times, public affairs could not move on, nor the rights of 
many individuals be protected. Kow, although the relations 
of the state to its territory, to its property and to the property 
of individuals are different, yet as far as other nations are con- 
cerned, they may aU be included under the term property. 
" Such property of states," as Heflfter well remarks, " has only 
in relation to other states the same character which property 
has, namely, the character of exclusiveness and free disposal," 
that is, of pertaining to the state to the exclusion of aU other 
states, and of being disposed of without restraint on their part 
upon its will. 
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A state's territorial right gives no power to the rnler to 
alienate a part of the territory in the way of barter or sale, 
as was done in feudal times. In other words the right is 
a public or political and not a personal one. "Not in justice 
can the state itself alienate a portion of its territory, without 
the consent of the inhabitants residing upon the same, and if, 
in treaties of cession, this is done after conquest, it is only the 
acknowledgment of an unavoidable fact. (Oomp. § 153, and 
Grotius 11. 6. § 4.) . . 

Property of a foreign state or sovereign within the bounds 
of a state involves no restriction of territorial sovereignty. 
Territorial servitudes, as right of free harbor, of transit, etc, 
may exist, but are stricti juris^ the presumption being always 
in favor of sovereignty. (Comp. Bluntschli, Staatsr. 1. 189.) 

§53. 

The territory of a nation, or that portion of the earth over 
HodM of aoquir- which it excrcises the rights of sovereignty, may 
ing territoiy. ^xsiT^Q beguu to pertain to it in a variety of ways. 
It may have derived its title 1, from immemorial occupation 
of land which was before vacant. 

2. IVom occupation by colonies, or other incorporation of 
land before occupied. 

3. From conquest accepted as a fact and at length ending 
in prescriptive right. 

4. From purchase or from gift. 

Other claims more doubtful or less generally acknowledged, 
have been, (1.) that of Portugal, derived from a bull of pope 
Nicholas V. giving in 1454 to Alfonso V. the empire of 
Guinea, and the exclusive use of the African seas ; as also the 
more noted bulls of Alexander YI. issued in 1493 soon after 
the return of Columbus from his first voyage, — the first grant- 
ing to Spain all lands west of a north and south line drawn a 
hundred leagues west of the Azores, and the other dividing 
the occupation of the seas between Spain and PortugaL Such 
a claim of course would be good only against those who admit- 
ted the Pope's right thus to dispose of the world, which few 
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or no Catholic states would now admit. (2.) The claim on the 
ground of discovery. This was both exceedingly vague, — ^for 
how much extent of coast or breadth of Interior went with the 
discovery ? — ^and was good only against those who acknowl- 
edged such right of discovery, but not against the natives. Of 
the natives, however, very little account was made. Being 
heathen, they were not, in the age succeeding the discovery of 
America, regarded as having rights, but might be subdued and 
stript of sovereignty over their country without compxmction. 
And yet when the right to territory in the new world was in- 
dispute, a title derived from them, it might be, to soil fisu* be- 
yond their haunts, would perhaps be pleaded against prior occu- 
pation. The English colonies, however, which settled in this 
country, took, to a considerable extent, the more just course of 
paying for the soil on which they established themselves, and 
the United States have acted steadily on the principle of ex- 
tinguishing the Indian title by treaty and the payment of a 
price. • 

§64. 

1. The territory of a state includes aU that portion of terra 
firma which lies within the boundaries of the ^^^^^ j, ^^^, 
state, as well as the waters, that is, the interior ^^^' 

seas, lakes and rivers vihdQ/y contained within the same lines. 
Thus the sea of Azof, the Yolga, Lake Michigan, the Ohio, 
and the Sea of Marmora are exclusively in the territory re- 
spectively of Bussia, the United States, and Turkey. It may 
happen tiiat the boundaries of a state are not continuous, or that 
one part of it is separated from another, as the Bhine-provinces 
of Prussia are cut off by Hesse, etc., from the rest of the 
kingdom. Or it may happen that one sovereignly, or a por- 
tion of it, is included within the limits of another. This is the 
case more or less in Germany, and was formerly true of Avig- 
non and the Venaissin, which were Papal territory enclosed 
{endaves hence called) in France. 

2. The mouths of rivers, bays, and estuaries, famishing 
access to the land. 
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3. The Bearcoafit to the distance of a marine leagae. Thifl 
is a regulation dictated bj the neoeasitieB of self-protection, as 
is expressed in the i&axim of B jnkershoek, ^^ terne potestae 
finitur, nbi finitur armormn vis." For the police of commerce 
the distance is extended to fonr leagaes, that is, according to 
the nsage prevailing in Great Britain and the United States^ 
foreign goods camiot be transshipped within that distance with- 
out the payment of duties. The extent of sea-coast included 
within national territory has been variously defined. Bynker- 
shook, and others after him, limit it by the reach of cannon 
shot ; — " quousque tormenta exploduntur." (De domin. mar. 
cap. 2, from which place the maxim above cited is taken.) 
Bayneval limits it by the horizon, a very vague and absurd 
suggestion ; Valin, by the depth of the sea : territory should 
reach out (he would propose) to where there is no bottom. 
Modem writers, whether limiting it by a marine league, or by 
cannon shot, agree substantially in making it an incident to 
territorial sovereignty on the land. Comp. Ortolan, Diplom. 
de la mer. Yol. I, chap. 8. As the range of cannon is increas- 
ing, and their aim becoming more perfect, it might be thought 
that the sea line of territory ought to widen. But the point is 
not likely to become one of any great importance. 

4. Yessels belonging to the citizens of the nation on the 
high seas, and public vessels, wherever found, have some of 
the attributes of territory. 

In regard, however, to the territorial character of vessels it 
is necessary to be more definite, for if they have this property 
in some respects but not in all, only false and illogical deduc- 
tions can be drawn from an imqualified statement. Is it true, 
then, that they are identical in their properties with territory ? 
If a ship is confiscated on account of piracy or of violation of 
custom-house laws in a foreign port, or is there attached by 
the owner's creditor and becomes his property, we never think 
that territory has been taken away. For a crime committed 
in port a vessel may be chased into the high seas and there 
arrested, without a suspicion that territorial rights have been 
violated, while to chase a criminal across the borders and seize 
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him on foreign soil is a gross offence against sovereignty. 
Again, a private vessel when it arrives in a foreign port, ceases 
to be regarded as territory, unless trealy provides otherwise, 
and then becomes cierely. the property of aliens. If injnry is 
done to it, it is an injnry which indirectly affects the sovereign 
of the alien, whereas injuries to territory, properly so called, 
affect the public power in an immediate manner. It is nnsafe, 
then, to argue on the assumption that ships are altogethei 
territory, as will appear, perhaps, when we come to consider 
the laws of maritime warfare. On the other hand, private 
ships have certain qualities resembling those of territory : (1.) 
As against their crews on the high seas ; for the territorial or 
mimidpal law accompanies them as long as they are beyond, 
the reach of other law, or until they come within the bounds 
of some other jurisdiction. (2.) As against foreigners, who are 
excluded on the high seas from any act of sovereignty over 
them, just as if they were a part of the soil of their coimtry. 
Public vessels stand on higher ground: they are not only 
public property, built or bought by the government, but they 
are, as it were, floating barracks, a part of the public organism, 
and represent the national dignity, and on these accounts, even 
in foreign ports, are exempt irom the local jurisdiction. In 
both cases, however, it is on account of the crew, rather than 
of the ship itself, that they have any territorial quality. Take 
the crew away, let the abandoned hulk be met at sea : it now 
becomes properly, and nothing more. 

§55. 

The high sea is free and open to all nations. It cannot be 
the property or the empire of a particular st^te. 
It cannot become propertu^ for it cannot be pos- wgb seas and of 

IT jr !fj r fliJLing there. 

sessed, or have any personal action exercised 
upon it, which must prevent a similar action of another. It 
cannot be mixed up with labor, or enclosed, or, like wild land, 
be waiting for any such fixture action. It can, as little, become 
the empvre of any particular state. Otherwise one state might 
exclude others firom it, and from that intercourse for which it 

6 
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IS the pathway, which wotild be inconsistent with the eqnality 
and sovereigniy of nations. Snch empire conld begin only in 
the consent of the whole world expressed by trealy, which was 
never given, or in prior discovery and nse. Bnt this last is 
no ground at all, and if it were, wotdd work against the so- 
called discoverer in favor of the natives of newly found coasts. 
In fine, the destination of the sea is clearly for the common 
benefit of mankind; it is a common pathway, separating and 
yet binding, intended alike for all. 

The liberty of the sea and of navigation is now admitted 
on all hands. But formerly the ocean, or portions of it, were 
claimed as a monopoly. Thus the Portuguese prohibited other 
nations from sailing in the seas of Guinea and to the East In- 
* dies, m native bom Portuguese or alien, says one of tiie 
andent rojsl ordinances, sS^^averse the'lanl o. seas of 
Guinea and the Indies, or any other territory conquered by us, 
without license, on pain of death and the loss of all his goods. 
The Spanish nation formerly claimed the right of excluding 
all others from the Pacific. Against such claims, especially of 
the Portuguese, Grotius wrote his Mare Liherwm in 1609, in 
which he lays down the general principle of the free right of 
navigation, and that the sea cannot be made property, and re- 
futes the claims of the Portuguese to the discovery of countries 
which the ancients have left us an account of, as well as their 
claims through the donation of Po{>e Alexander YL And yet 
the countrymen of Grotius, who had been defenders of the lib- 
erty of the seas, sought to prevent the Spaniards, going to the 
Philippines, from taking the route of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The English, in the 17th century, claimed property in the seas 
surrounding Great Britain, as far as to the coasts of the neigh- 
boring countries, and in the 18th only softened down the claim 
of property into one of sovereignty. Selden, who in 1635 pub- 
lished his Mare C^^t^^t^^Ti, while he contends against the monop- 
olizing pretensions of Spain and Portugal, contends zealously 
on the ground of certain weak ancient precedents for this claim 
of his country. The shores and ports of the neighboring states, 
says he, are the limits of the British sea-empire, but in the wide 
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ocean, to the north and west the limits are yet to be consti- 
tuted.* Bnssia, finally, *t a more recent date, based an ex- 
dusive claim to the Pacific, north of the 51st degree, npon 
the gronnd that this part of the ocean was a passage to shores 
lying ezelnsiyely within her jurisdiction. But this claim was 
resisted by our gOYcmment, and withdrawn in the temporary 
convention of 1824. A treaty of the sajne empire with Great 
Britain in 1825 contained similar concessions. 

The rights of all nations to the use of the high sea being 
the same, their right to fish npon the high seas, or on bapks 
and shoal places in them are eqnaL The right to fish in bays 
and months of rivers depends on the will of the sovereign. 

Thns the right to fish on the banks of Newfoundland is 
open to all, but there is no right to dry and cure Fishery qnesuoa 
fiflh, even on the unsettled coasts belonging to SiuTand'GreYt 
any sovereign, without permission of the same. ®'**^°- 
And here a brief sketch of the fishery question between the 
United Startes and Great Britain may not be out of place. 

By the treaty of 1783, which admitted the independence 
of the United States, Great Britain conceded to 
them the right of fishing on the Banks of ISTew- 
foundland along such coasts of the same island as were used 
by British seamen, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and on the 
coasts, bays, and* creeks of all other British dominions in 
America; as weU as the right of drying and curing fish in any 
of the imsettled bays, harbors and creeks of Nova Scotia, the 
Magdalen islands and Labrador, so long as they should con- 
tinue unsettled; but not the right of drying or curing on the 
island of Newfoxmdland. 

At and after the treaty of Ghent, which contained no pro- 
visions respecting the fisheries, it was contended Tr^^y ^f ol,^^^ 
by American negotiators, but without good rea- ^^"• 
son, that the article of the peace of 1783, relating to the fish- 
eries, was in its nature perpetual, and thus not annulled by the 
war of 1812. By a convention of 1818 the priv- cionwntKmof 
ilege was again, and in perpetuity, opened to cit- ^^ 

* Gomp. Ortolaii, u. a., Chap. V. 
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izens of the United States. They might now fish, as well as 
cure and dry fish on the greater part of the coast of New- 
foundland and Labrador, and on the Magdalen islands, so long 
* as the same should continue unsettled ; while the United States 
on their part renounced forever any liberty "to take or cure 
fish, on, or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbors of his Britannic Majesty's dominions in 
America not included within the d.bove-mentioned limits.* 

Finally, by the treaty of 1854, commonly called 
the reciprocity treaty, leave was given to fisher- 
men firom the United States, to take fiish, excepting shell fish, 
on the coasts and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island and the 
islands adjacent, without limit as to distance from the shore, 
with permission to land upon the places named and upon the 
Magdalen Islands for the purpose of drying their nets and 
curing their fish ; provided, that in so doing, they do not in- 
terfere with the rights of private property, or with British fish* 
ermen who should have pre-occupied parts of the said coasts 
for the same purpose. The same rights, with the same limita- 
tions, are given to British subjects on the coasts of the United 
States from the 36th degree northwards. In bolii cases the 
treaty does not include salmon and shad fisheries, nor the fish- 
eries in rivers and the mouths of rivers.t 

§56. 

The claims of exclusive control over certain portions of 
water are, in a great part, either doubtM or to be 

Claims of ezdlQ. . . , rm^ v j i? x-l 

five control over reicctea Thesc are broad arms or recesses of the 

'•'"■";*•"• sea; narrow eeas not Bhutnp within the territory 

of a single state ; narrow passages, especially such as lead to 

interior seas ; such interior seas themselves ; and rivers frimish- 

ing the only or most convenient outlet for an inland state, 

which rise in one country and have their mouths in another. 

1. Bays of the sea, — called in England the king's chambers, 

— ^are within the jurisdiction of the states to whose 

territory the promontories embracing them be- 

•SeeWlieatoxi'8ELn.4,g8,andin.2,§9. tHttrhftitfNoaT.Beo.16. L498. 
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long. Thus the Delaware Bay was declared in 1793 to belong 
exclusively to the United States. When, how- 
ever, the headlands are very remote, there is more 
donbt in regard to the claim of exclusive control over them ; 
and, for the most part, such claim has not been made. Chan- 
cellor £ent (I. 80) inclines to claim for the United States the 
dominion over a very wide extent of the adjacent ocean. " Con- 
sidering," says he, « the great extent of the line of the Ameri- 
can coasts, we have a right to claim, for ^fiscal and defensive 
regulations, a liberal ext^ision of maritime jurisdiction ; and 
it would not be unreasonable, as I apprehend, to assume for 
domestic purposes connected with our safety and welfare the 
control of waters on our coasts, though included within lines 
stretching from quite distant headlands, — as, for instance, from 
Cape Ann to Cape Cod, and from Nantucket to Montauk 
Point, and from that point to the Capes of the Delaware, and 
from the south Cape of Florida to the Mississippi. In 1798 
our government thought they were entitled, in reason, to as 
broad a margin of protected navigation as any nation what- 
ever, though at that time they did not positively insist beyond 
the distance of a marine league from' the sea-shores ; and, in 
1806, our government thought it would not be unreasonable, 
considering the extent of the United States, the shoalness of 
their coast, and the natural indication frimished by the well- 
defined path of the Gulf Stream, to expect an immunity from 
belligerent warfare for the space between that limit and the 
American shore.'' But such broad claims have not, it is be- 
Ueved, been much urged, and they are out of character for a 
nation that has ever asserted the freedom of doubtM waters, 
as well as contrary to the spirit of the more recent times. 

2. Great Britain has long claimed supremacy in the narrow 
seas adjoining that island. But tke claim, although cheaply 
satisfied by paying certain honors to the British flag, has not 
been uniformly acquiesced in, and may be said to be falling 
into desuetude.* And if it had been urged and admitted in 

* Comp. Vattel, L 28, § 289 ; Wbeaton's Hist. Part L § J8 ; Wheaton's Ele- 
neam, n. 4, § 9 ; Heffter, § IB. Seaalso § 86. 
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fonner timeB, the force of the prescriptioii would be broken by 
the plea that the views of the world, in regard to the freedom 
of commerce, have become mnch more enlarged. What Gro- 
tiiis contended for in his Mare Libernm against the exdnsive 
claim of Portugal to the possession of oriental commerce, '^ jure 
gentium qnibnsvis ad qaosvis liberam esse navigationem," is 
now for the most part admitted, and the pathways of com- 
merce can no longer be obstructed^ 

§67. 

3. The straits which have figured most largely in interna- 
stnitaandiziiAnd tioual history are those leading into the Baltic 
■•"^ and the Black Seas. 

A. The claims of Denmark to exclusive control over El- 
Tbe Danish sineuT sound and the Belts, are now matters of 
■*^*^ history, bnt a brief sketch of the past usage may 

not be without its use. Danish jurists rested these claims ra- 
ther on immemorial prescription than on the cost of providing 
for the security of commerce by lighthouses, or by removing 
obstacles to navigation. In 1319 a charter regulated the duties 
to be paid by the Dutch. In 1544 the Emperor Charles Y. 
stipulated the payment of the Sound dues by the merchants 
of the Low Countries. Subsequently, Deimiark raised the 
tariff, which brought on a war with the Dutch and other na- 
tions. In 1645 Sweden obtained exemption from toUs, and, 
at the same time, by the treaty of Christianople, the amount 
of duties to be paid by the Dutch was again adjusted. France 
and England, in the seventeenth century, agreed to pay the 
same tariff with the Dutch. 

Things continned thus for two centuries. In 1840, atten- 
tion having been drawn in England to the Sound dues by the 
delays and vexations of cotimerce, negotiations were had which 
removed part of the complaints. 

In 1826 a commercial convention for ten years with Den- 
mark placed the United States on the footing of the most 
favored nations, which caused a reduction of the duties we had 
been paying Idtherto. In 1843 the justice of the demand 
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1>egaa to be more espedallj drawn into qneBtion, and the 
Secretary of State expressed himself agtdnst it. Amid the 
difficnlties of Denmark, in 1848, the Charg6 from the United 
States proposed, as a commutation for the claim, the sum of 
two hxmdred and fifty thousand dollars. Five years afterwards 
the diplomatic agent of the United States was instructed by 
Mr* Marcy to take the ground with Denmark, that his country 
could recognize no inmiemorial usage not coinciding with na- 
tural justice and international law. In the next year the 
President advised that the convention of 1826 should be re- 
garded as at an end ; and, after a vote of the Senate to this effect, 
notice was given to Denmark that it would be broken off in a 
year from that time. Denmark now, in October 1855, pro- 
posed to our government, to enter into a plan of capitalizing the 
dues according to an equitable adjustment, but the government 
declined being a party to such an arrangement Meanwhile, 
as difficulties with the United States seemed to be impending, 
and as other nations were interested in putting an end to this 
annoyance, a congress met at Copenhagen to consider this 
question, and fixed on the sum of thirty-five million rixdollars 
(at fifly cents of our money to the dollar) as the sum for which 
Denmark ought to give up the Sound dues for ever. This 
payment was divided among the nations interested in propor- 
tion to the value of their conunerce passing through the Danish 
straits ; and an arrangement for extinguishing the claim has 
since been accepted by them all. In March, 1857, our govern- 
ment agreed to pay, as its portion of the capitalized stock, 
three hundred ninety-three thousand and eleven dollars.^ 

B. The entranc^ into the Black Sea and that sea itsel£ 
Until Bussia acquired territory on the Black Sea, The siaok sea 
that sea, with the straits leading to it, and the Stoit.* ^^™'^ 
sea of Marmora lay entirely within Turkish territory. But 
the existence of another power on the Black Sea modified the 
rights of Turkey. By the treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, en- 
trance through the straits into the Black Sea, and its navigar 

* Gomp. espedaDy an artide In the North ijneriean Benew for January, 1867, 
ToL 84, from whiob we hare drawn freely. 
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tion, were admitted to belong to Bnfisia and to powers at amity 
with Bufisia. The ancient practice, however, had been to 
prohibit 9SI foreign vesseU of woo* from entering the Bosphoms 
and the Dardanelles ; and by the treaty of London, in 1841, be- 
tween the five powers and Turkey this usage was sanctioned. 
Finally, by the treaty of Paris, March 80, 1856, "the Black Sea 
is made neutral. Open to the mercantile marine of all nations, 
its waters and ports are fonnaUy, and in perpetuity, interdicted 
to flags of war, whether belonging to the bordering powers, or 
to any other power.^' The treaty, however, proceeds to grant 
to Bussia and Turkey the liberty of making a convention in 
regard to a' small force, to be kept up within the sea for coast 
service. By this convention the two powers aUow one another 
to maintain six steam vessels of not over eight hundred tons, 
and four light steamers, or sailing vessels, of not over two hun- 
dred tons burthen each. 

§58. 

4. Where a navigable river forms the boundary between 

Bigfato ovw river ^^ statcs, both are presumed to have free use of 
navigation. i^ ^^ ^^ dividing line will run in the middle 

of the channel, unless the contrary is shown by long occupancy 
or agreement of the parties. If a river changes its bed, the 
line through the old channel continues, but the equitable right 
to the free use of the stream seems to belong, as before, to the 
state whose territory the river has forsaken. 

When a river rises within the bounds of one state and emp- 
ties into the sea in another, international law allows to the 
inhabitants of the upper waters only a moral claim or imper- 
fect right to its navigation. We see in this a decision based 
on strict views of territorial right, which does not take into 
account the necessities of mankind and their destiaation to 
hold intercourse with one another. When a river affords to 
an inland state the onZy^ or the otJa/ convenient means of access 
to the ocean and to the rest of mankiud, its right becomes so 
strong, that according to natural justice possession of territory 
ought to be regarded as a far inferior ground of right. Is such 
a nation to be crippled in its resources, and shut out from man- 
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kind, or should it depend on another's caprice for a great pari 
of what makes nations fiilfil tiieir Tocation in the world, merely 
becanse it lies remote from the sea which is free to aU ? Tran- 
sit, then, when nec^sary, may be demanded as a right : an 
interior nation has a servitude along natnre^s pathway, throngh 
the property of its neighbor, to reach the great highway of 
nations. It mnst, indeed, give aU due seemity that trespasses 
shall not be committed on the passage, and pay all equitable 
charges for improvements of navigation and the like ; but, this 
done, its travellers should be free to come and go on that 
water-road which is intended for them. An owner of the 
lower stories of a house could hardly shut out persons living in 
the upper, of which there was another proprietor, from the use 
of the stairs. — ^A river is one. As those who live on the upper 
waters would have no right to divert the stream, so those on 
the lower cannot rightftilly exclude them from its use. 

The law of nations has not acknowledged such a right, but 
has at length come to the same result by opening, in succes- 
sion, the navigation of nearly all the streams flowing through 
flie territory of Christian nations to those who dwell upon their 
upper waters, or even to mankind. We annex a sketch of the 
progress of this fi'eedom of intercourse by means of rivers. 

An Act of the Congress of Yienna, in 1815, declared that 
the use of streams separating or traversing the congress of vi. 
territory of different powers, should be entirely etc 
free, and not be denied for the purposes of commerce to any 
one, being subject only to police rules, which should be uniform 
for all, and as favorable as might be for the traffic of all nations. 
Other articles require uniform tolls for the whole length of a 
stream, and nearly uniform, — ^not exceeding the actual rate, — 
for the various kinds of goods, rights of haulage, etc.^ By this 
act the Ehine became free; but a controversy having arisen as 
to what was to be understood by the Ehine, near the sea, it 
was decided by the nations having sovereignty over its banks, 
that navigation should be open through the mouths called the 
Waal and the Leek, and through the artificial canal of Yoome. 

* Articles 108-117 in the Appenax to Wheaton's EL 
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The Bame act opened the Scheldt^ which had been dosed 
by the peace of Westphalia to the Spanish Neth- 
erlands in favor of the Dutch, and opened by the 
French on their occapation of Belgimn in 1792. On the 
divnlsion of Belgium from Holland, in 1881, the treaty of sep- 
aration again provided for the free navigation of this river.* 
All the other navigable streams of Europe were open to the 
inhabitants on their banks, either before the treaty 
of Vienna, or by its general rule above mention- 
ed, with the exception of the Danube. By the treaty of Bu- 
charest, in 1812, and that of Adrianople, in 1829, the commer- 
cial use of this stream was to pertain in common to the sub- 
jects of Turkey and of Eussia. By the recent treaty of Paris, 
in 1856, the Danube also came within the application of the rule 
of the treaty of Vienna, to which Turkey was not an original 
party. This was the last European stream, the freedom of 
which was to be gained for commerce, f 

While Spain, after the independence of the United States, 

*wa8 mistress of the lower waters of the Missis- 

" " sippi, she was disposed to claim exclusive control 

over the navigation near the gulf. But by the treaty of San 

* Gomp. Wheaton'0 Hist 282-284, 662 ; Wheaton's EL IL 4, § 16. 

f Five ardcies of the treaty are oonoemed with the navigation of the Danttbe, 
artidee 16-19. Art 16 declares the freedom of the stream, according to the Vienna 
act, as a part of the public law of Europe for ever, and prohibits tolls on vessels 
and duty on goods, levied on the shnple acoount of the navigation. Art 16 appoints 
a commission of delegates from the five great powers with Sardinia and Turkey, to 
clear out the mouths of the Danube ; and, in order to defray the expenses of such 
improvem^ts, fixed duties, equal in amount for all nations, may be levied. This 
commiRHJon, by article 18, is to finish its work in twov years, and then shall be pro- 
nounced to be dissolved. Meanwhile, a permanent commission, by article 17, is to 
be appointed, oonsistang of del^ates of Austria, Bavaiia, Turkey and Wurtemberg^ 
to which a commission from the three Danubian prindpaUties is to be joined, who 
shall draw up rules of navigation and fiuvial police, remove remaining obstades, 
cause works necessary for the navigation to be executed along the whole course of 
the river, and wh^ the first mentioned conmiission shall be dissolved, shall see that 
the mouths of the river are kept in good order. Art 19 allows each of the con- 
tractmg powers at all times to station two light vessds at the mouth of the Danube, 
for the purpose of assuring the execution of regulations settled by conmion con- 
sent For the act of navigation of the Danube, growing out of Art 17, above men- 
tioned, see Murhard Nouv. Rec. xvl 2, 76. 
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Lorenzo el Beal, in 1795, the nse of the stream and liberty to 
deposit goods at and export them from Kew Orleans was 
granted to citizens of the United States. Before this the qnes- 
tion of the ri^ts of the parties had been agitated between 
them« The United States had contended that there is a 
natural right belonging to the inhabitants on the npper waters 
of a stream, mider whatever political society they might be 
fonnd, to descend by it to the ocean. It was acknowledged, 
on the part of the United States, that this was, at the most, an 
imperfect right, and yet the right was claimed to be as real as 
any other, however well-defined, so that its refosal wonld con- 
stitute an injury, for which satis&ction might be demanded 
There seems to be a weakness in this argument, for by admit- 
ting the right to be an imperfect one, the claim of injury for 
not complying with it was cut off. In 1803, Louisiana, which 
had been ceded by Spaia to France in 1800, was purchased of 
the latter by the United States, which thus had the territorial 
jurisdiction over all the course of the river.* 

The St. Lawrence, after separating for a great distance the 
British possessions from those of the American 
Unior^traverB^BritiBhtemtorytothesea. The ^"^ 
government of Great Britain, for a long time, steadily refrised 
to concede the right of using the lower stream for the purposes 
of navigation, and the same diplomatic controversy was carried 
on, as in the case of the Mississippi, between the right accord- 
ing to the strict law of nations, and the claim on the principles 
of natural justice. Meanwhile, canals and railroads having 
bound the western part of the Union to the Atlantic seaboard,* 
and New York having become a financial centre even for the 
Canadas, the importance of the question was greatly lessened. 
By the reciprocity treaty of June 5, 1854, the navigation of the 
river, as well as of the canals in Canada, was at length thrown^ 
open to the United States, on the same conditions which are 
impodfed on the subjects of Great Britain This privilege may 
be revoked by the latter party upon due notice. On their part 
the United States granted to British subjects the free naviga- 
tion of Lake Michigan. 

* Comp. Wheaton's Hist p. 606-611. 
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The vast eystem of streamB which find their way to the sea 
Lft Plata ayit«m ^7 meanfl of the La Plata is apen for navigation, 
of rivon. jj^|. ^jQy ^ ^^ inhabitants of the banks, but also 

in a degree to . strangers. The Argentine confederation and 
Bnenos Ayres ox>ened their waters in 1858. In the same year 
Bolivia, whose territory is on the head waters, made a nmnber 
of places on the banks of its rivers free ports. Brazil had done 
the same, and several years ago bonnd Paraguay by a treaty 
to the same policy ; bnt the government of this latter conntry 
closed navigation above the capital, Assnndon, to foreigners, 
— ^allowing the use of the waters only to Brazil and the Aigen- 
tine republic, — and below, by police regulations, sought to 
throw the trade principally into the hands of one nation. 

Such have been the advances in the freedom of navigation 
during the last forty years. There is now scarcely a river in 
the Christian portions of the world, the dwellers on whose 
upper waters have not the right of free communication, by 
Gk)d's channels, with the rest of mankind. Whether the 
motive which brought this about has been self-interest or sense 
of justice, an end approved alike by justice and benevolence 
has been reached, and the world cannot fail to be the gainer. 



CHAPTER m. 

BieHT OB CLAZU OF DITEBCX>UBBB.— BBLATI0H8 OF F0BBIGHBB8 ^flTBDDI 

A TBBRITOBT OF A 8TATB. 

§59. 

Wb Iiave already come to the condnsioii that sorereigiily 
in the strictest sense anthorizes a nation to decide interoonne of 
npon what terms it will have intercourse with right. 
foreigners, and even to shut ont aU mankmd from its borders. 
(§ 25.) If a protective tariff, or the prohibition of certain 
articles is no violation of rights, it is hard to say how far one 
state Ibay not go in revising to have commerce with another. 
If foreigners may be placed imder surveillance, or may have 
various rights of citizens refnsed to them, why may they not 
be exdnded from the territory } If it be said that the destina- 
tion of separate states, as of separate families, is to be helpfrd 
to one another, that entire isolation is impossible, still the 
amonnt of interconrse mnst be left to the judgment of the party 
interested ; and if a state, judging incorrectly, strives to live 
within itself as much as possible, is it to be forced to change its 
policy, any more than to modify its protective tariff? 

And yet some kind of intercourse of neighboring states is 
so natural, that it must have been coeval with their foundation, 
and with tiie origin of law; it is so necessary, that to decline it, 
involves often extreme inhumanity; it is so essential to the 
prepress of mankind, that unjust wars have been blessings 
when they opened nations to one another. There could, of 
course, be no international law without it. The following 
maxims relating to the so-called right, are, in substance, laid 
down by Heffler. (§ 38.) 
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1. Entire non-intercourse shuts a nation out from being a 
What a state mjiy Partner in international law. — [This, however, is 
mp<iu "intari '^^^ true, if international law is taken in its broad- 
ooarM. ^^ sense, for to treat a nation, or its subjects, 
when these latter are fallen in with, as having no rights, be< 
cause they have no intercourse with us, is not only inhuman 
but unjust.] 

2. No nation can, without hostility, cut off another from 
the use of necessaries not to be obtained elsewhere. [But 
necessaries must not be confounded with articles highly de- 
sirable.] 

8. No state has a right to cut another off from the innocent 
. use of its usual ways of communication with a third state. " The 
older writers called this thejtte transUuSy or jus pasaagii m- 
noxUy but disputed whether it is a perfect or imperfect right. 
Only necessary wants create a definite right. The refusal of 
something merely useful to one party, to granli which does the 
other no harm, is at most an unfriendly procedure. Many, as 
Grotius (H. 2, § 18), and Vattel (H. § 128, 132-184), decide, 
that there is a right in this case, but naturally have to reserve 
for the owner, the decision whether he wiQ be harmed or not by 
parting with his commodities." 

4. No state can, without violation of right, exclude another 
from intercourse with a third state against the will of the 
latter. 

6. In its intercourse with others every state is bound to 
truth and honesty, [without which intercourse must be broken 
up]. 

6. No state can exclude the prox>erly documented subjects 
of another friendly state, or send them away after they have 
been once admitted witiiout definite reasons, which must be 
submitted to the foreign government concerned. 

To these we may add that 

No state can withdraw from intercourse with others with- 
out a violation of a right gained by usage. 

No state can treat with cruelty, or deprive of tiieir property 
the subjects of another, whom some calamity, such as the 'dia- 



\ 
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treasor stranding of a vessel, throws within its borders, without 
wrong and jnst claim of redress. 

§ 60. 

Within these limits, interconrse, whether through travellers 
or merchants, is regulated by the free sovereign what • state may 
act of each state. Whether it will have a pass- ^*- 
/ port system, a protective tarijff, special supervision of strangers ; 
whether it will give superior commercial privileges to one 
nation over another; in short, whether it will be fair and 
liberal, or selfish and monopolizing, it must decide, like any 
private tradesman or master of a family, for itself. The law 
of nations does not interfere at this point with the will of the 
individual state.^ 

It deserves to be remarked, however, that non-intercourse 
and restriction are fast disappearing from the commercial ar- 
rang^nents of the world, and that jealousy of foreigners is 
vanishing from the minds of aU the more civilized nations, in 
the East as well as in the West. The feeling that there is a 

* There is a difficulty in the theory of intematioiial law, arisiiig from the weak- 
ness of Uie daim which one state has to interooorse with another, compared with 
the immense and fundamental importance of intercourse itsell There can be no 
law of nations, no dTilization, no worlds without it,. but only separate atoms ; and 
yet we cannot punish, it is held, the refiisal of intercourse, as a wrong done to us, 
by force of arms, but can only retaliate by similar conduct I hare, in § 25, en- 
dearored to meet this by a puallel case, — marriage is all important, yet for com- 
mencing it entire consent of the parties is necessary. And yet, to put intercourse 
on the ground of comity or eren of duty, falls to satisfy me. Practically, we may 
say that nations will haye intercourse by trade and otherwise, whenerer they find 
it to be for their interest ; but the case of half-dTilized or long secluded nations, 
like Japan, which satisfy thdr own wants, and rather avoid than desire foreign arti- 
dee, shows that long ages may elapse before views suggested by self-interest or sus- 
picion are abandoned. Shall we then force them into intercourse? Perhaps we 
may, if we get a just occasion of war with them ; but not because they take a po* 
^tion which, though disastrous for the interests of mankind, is yet an exercise of 
sovereignty. ' 

Bat apart from this theoretical view, there are many duties, duties of mutual 
help, incumbent on nations who .hold intercourse with one another, which serve to 
Cadlttate such intercourse. Such are, dd to travellers, use of courts, and the like, 
which oo^t to be regarded as the neceraary means of promoting admitted into^ 
oovse, and therefore as obligatory, when intercourse is once allowed. 
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certain right for lawM commerce to go everywhere is in ad* 
yance of the doctrine of strict right which the law of nations 
lays down« The Christian states, having tolerably free inter- 
course with one another, and perceiving the vast benefits which 
flow from it, as well as being persnaded that in the divine 
arrangements of the world, interconrse i^ the normal condition 
of mankind, have of late, sometimes nnder pretext of wrongs 
committed by states less advanced in civilization, forced them 
into the adoption of the same roles of interconrse, as though 
this were a right which cotdd not be withheld. Secent trea- 
ties with China and Japan have opened these formerly secluded 
countries to commercial enterprise, and even to travel ; and 
the novel sight of an ambassadar from Japan visiting our 
country will not be so strange as the concessions of trade which 
this shy people has abready granted.^ It is conceded, more- 
over, that the great roads of transit shall be open to all nationa, 
not monopolized by one ; and the newer commercial provisionB 
quite generally place the parties to them on the footing of the 
most favored nations. This freedom and spread of intercourse 
is, in fact, one of the most hopeful signs in the present history 
of the world. 

• §61. 

There could be no intercourse between nations if aliens and 
indiYidnai aUens their property were not safe from violence, and 
uon. * ^^ even if they could not demand the protection of 
the state where they reside. This protection, be it observed, is 
territorial in its character, that is, it is due to them only within 
the territory of a state, on its vessels and when they are with 
its ambassadors, while the protection of citizens or subjects, as 
being parts or members of the state, ceases at no time and in 
no place. The obligation to treat foreigners with humanity, 
and to protect them when once admitted into a country, de- 
pends not on their belonging to a certain political community 
which has a ftmction to defend its members, nor whoUy on 
treaty, but on the essential rights of human nature. Hence 

• Since this was written, in 1869, a Japanese delegation has become a matter of 
fitct 2ded. 
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1. It hae been claimed with apparent justice, that aliens 
have a right, of asylum. To refiise to distressed foreigners, as 
shipwrecked crews, a temporary home, or to treat them with 
cruelty, is a crime. As for the exile who has no country, in- 
ternational law cannot ensure his protection, but most nations, 
in ancient and modem times, that have passed beyond the ia- 
t&Aor stages of civilization, have opened the door to such un- 
fortunate persons, and to shut them out, when national safety 
do^ not require it, has been generally esteemed a flagitious 
and even an irreligious act. The case of aliens who have fled 
from then- native country on account of crime, wiU be consid- 
ered in the sequel. 

2. The right of innocent passage has already been con- 
sidered. It may be claimed on stronger grounds than the right 
of entering and settling in a country, for the refusal may not 
only injure the aUens desirous of transit, but also the country 
into.which they propose to go. The right of Ixansit of armi4 
and of entrance of armed ships into harbors, will be considered 
by themselves. As their presence may be dangerbus, to refuse 
tLrit or adioiflBion in tixL cases reste on groSids of its own. 

3. The right of emigration. Formerly it was doubted whether 
an individual had a right to quit his country and settle else- 
where, without leave from his government ; and in some coun- 
tries he who did go had to sacrifice a part of his property * At 
present such a right is very generally conceded, under certain 
limitations. " The right of emigration," says Heffter, " is in- 
alienable : only self-imposed or unfulfilled obligations can re- 
strict it." The relation of the subject to the sovereign is a 
voluntary one, to be terminated by emigration. But a state is 
not boxmd to allow the departure of its subjects, until all pre- 
existing lawful obligations to the state have been satisfied. 
iNotice, therefore, niay be required of an intent to emigrate, 
and security be demanded for the satisfaction of back-standing 

* By ihejtu detradHay droit de deiraetiony property to which strangers out of the 
ecrantry succeeded was taxed. By an analogous tax, as the gabdU d'emigrationy 
Iboee who left a country were amerced in part of thdr goods, immoyable or mova- 
ble. Such odious rights, says De Martens (L § 90), although existing still, are very 
generally abolished. 

1 
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obligations, befdre the person in question is allowed to leave 
the country.* De Martens writes to this effect.t " It belongs 
to universal and positive public law to determine how far the 
state is authorized to restrict or prevent the emigration of the 
natives of a country. Although the bond which attaches a 
subject to the state of his birth or his adoption be not indis- 
soluble, every state has a right to be informed beforehand of 
the design of one of its subjects to expatriate himself, and to 
examine whether by reason of crime or debt, or engagements 
not yet fiilfiUed towards the state, it is authorized to retain him 
longer. These cases excepted, it is no more justified in prohib- 
iting him from emigrating, than it would be in prohibiting 
foreign sojourners from doing the same. These principles have 
always been followed in Germany, They have been sanctioned 
even by the federal pact of the German confederation, as far 
as relates to emigration from the territory of one member of 
the confederation to that of another." 

§62. 

Foreigners admitted into a country are subject to its laws, 
unless the laws themselves give them, in a greater 

Belatlon of aliens , , ,. nri* • i j 

to the laws, and or Icss degree, exemption. This is rarely done, 

and the general practice of all CShristian states 
treats foreigners — except some especial classes of them — as tran- 
sient subjects of the state where they reside, or on whose ships 
they sail over the high«ea. They are held to obedience to its 
laws and punished for disobeying them, nor is it usual to miti- 
gate their punishment on account of their ignorance of the law 
of the land. They are, again, as we have seen, entitled to pro- 
tection, and failure to secure this, or any act of oppression may 
be a ground of complaint, of retorsion, or even of war, on the 
part of their native country. On the other hand, the law of 
the land may without injustice place them in an inferior posi- 
tion to the native-bom subject. Thus they may be obliged to 
pay a residence tax, may be restricted as to the power of hold- 
ing land, may have no political rights, may be obliged to give 

• Heifter, § 15, § 88. f ^^eciB, etc Paris ed. of .868, § 91. 
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security in suits where the native is not, may be forbidden to 
enter into certain callings, may be subjected to special police 
regulations, without any ground for complaint that they are 
oppressed. But most restrictions upon foreigners have disap- 
peared with the advance of humane feeling, and the increasing 
jfrequency of intercourse between nations, until they are in al- 
most all Christian countries, in all rights excepting political, 
nearly on a level with native-bom persons. In fact, if foreign- 
ers are admitted to establish themselves in a country, it is but 
justice that all private rights should be accorded to thenu 
Thus the courts of their domicil ought to be as open to them, 
as to the native-bom citizen, for collecting debts and redress- 
ing injuries. 

§68. ^ 

The progress of humanity in the treatment of foreigners, 
may be shown by the following brief sketch, in- progreeg of hn- 
eluding .only Greece and Eome, and the Christian JJSity to^rdf 
states. In Greece different policies prevailed. a"<«^». "i^^^ted. 
Aristocratic and agricultural states were in general jealous of 
strangers, democratic and commercial ones viewed them with 
favor. Sparta was called e^^pof evo9, as excluding them and 
watching them while in the territory. At Athens, where the 
policy was humane and liberal, domiciled strangers, — metoeci, 
— ^were subject to a small stranger^s tax, had heavier pecuniary 
burdens than the native citizen, were required to serve in the 
anny and navy, and needed a patron for the transaction of 
legal business. Their great numbers, equal to one half of the 
citizens, show that they prospered under this policy, which was 
extended to barbarians as well as to Greeks. Sometimes they 
attained, by vote of the community, to fuU citizenship. A spe- 
cial but smaller class of foreigners — ^the to-oreXct?, — ^had a status 
more nearly like that of the citizen than the ordinary metoeci. 
In many states of Greece, individual aliens, or whole commu- 
nities, received by vote some of the most important civic rights, 
as those of intermarriage, of holding real estate within the ter- 
ritoiy, and of immunity from taxation. (iTrir/afiiay iytcrr)(ri<: and 
ariKua,) 
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In Borne, foreigners enjoyed those rights which belonged to 
the^W gentium ; they conld acquire and dispose of property, 
could sue in the courts, and had an especial magistrate to at- 
tend to their cases at law, but could make no testament, nor 
had they the ccmmbvwm and commerciwn of Boman citizens. 

In the Gtermanic states, after the fall of the Boman empire, 
.foreigners at first were without rights, and a prey to violence, 
as having no share in political bodies. Hence they needed 
and fell under the protection of the seigneur, or of his bailiff. 
In France, especially, the seigneur, as the price of his protec- 
tion, levied a poU tax on the stranger, and arrogated the right 
to inherit his goods, when he had no natural heirs within the 
district. Even the capacity of making a testament was taken 
away from him, and sometihies even inland heirs were excluded 
from the succession. Some lords forbade strangers to leave the 
district after a certain length of residence, and to marry out of 
it. And sometimes these rights were exercised over French- 
men jfrom other juristic territories (chatellenies), under the 
same suzerains. The name by which this right or aggregate 
of rights went, is jus dUnnMgiij droit Wavhaine^ which M. 
Dietz, the highest authority in Bomanic philology, derives not 
from AlbcmicSy a Scotchman, nor from alili nat/uSy but from 
aHhi simply, formed from the adverb, after the analogy oipro- 
choMi^ lointaiji. 

At length the droit d'aubaine fell to the king alone, and 
now consisted first in an extraordinary tax levied upon stran- 
gers on certain occasions, and secondly in the king's becoming 
the heir of strangers who had left no heirs of their body within 
the kingdom. Many private persons were exempted from the 
operation of this right by special privilege, and whole nations, 
as the United States in 1778, by treaty. Abolished by the 
constituent assembly in 1790, and re-established by the Code 
Napoleon on the principle of reciprocity, it again disappeared 
anew from French tigislation in 1819, when a law gave to for- 
eigners the right of succession in France to the same extent 
with native bom Frenchmen.* 

* See espedaUy Warnkdnig, Fraiiz5s. Bechtsgesch. II. 180-188, 471, and de 
tfartena, I. § 90. 
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§64. 

Certain classes of alibis are, bj the comity of nations, ex- 
empted in a^greater or less degree from the con- 
trol of the laws, in the land of thei»temporary ^' 
Bojonm. They are conceived of as bringing their native laws 
with them out of their native territory, and the name given to 
the fiction of law, — ^for it seems there mnst be a fiction of law 
to explain a very simple fact, — ^is exterritoriality. This priv- 
ilege is conceded especially (1.) to sovereigns travelling abroad 
with their trains ; (2.) to ambassadors, their suite, family, and 
servants ; and (3.)* to the officers and crews of public armed 
vessels in foreign ports, and to armies in their permitted transit 
throngh foreign territory. 

This privilege is not constant, nor nnlimited. The right 
of entrance into foreign territory, on which the ^hmte of exterri- 
privilege is foxmded, is one dependent on a ^^'^^^y* 
comity which circnmstances may abridge. Thns, for reasons of 
state, a sovereign may have the permission refiised to him to 
set foot on a foreign soil, and much more is the 
like true of ships and armies. When a sovereign 
is abroad, his person is inviolate and exempt from the laws of 
the land, but he may not exercise acts of sovereignty, not ac- 
corded to him by his native laws, as, for instance, that of pun- 
ishing persons in his suite capitally, — as Queen Christina of 
Sweden put to death one of her household in France, — ^nor 
acts hazardous to the safety or the sovereignty of the state 
where he is sojourning, nor, perhaps, acts which the sovereign 
of the country himself cannot exercise. Neither then nor at 
any time will this right apply, so as to exempt real or other 
property, which he may have in the foreign country, from its 
local laws, with the exception of such effects as he may have 
brought with him. For the same right as conceded to ambas- 
sadors, we refer to the chapter "relating to those ftmctionaries. 
Ships of war, and vessels chartered to convey a sovereign or 
his representative, are peculiar in this respect, ^_ ^ 

■it" t • "i-i. • Bntpsofwar, 

that the vessel is regarded m a certaoji sense to 

be part of alien territory moved into the harbors of another 
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state. (§ 54.) The crews on board the public vessels are under 
their native laws, but on shore, if guilty of acts of aggression or 
hostility, can be opposed by force and arrested. So also the 
vessel itself must pay respect to the port and health laws.^ 
Crimes committed on shore expose persons belonging to such 
vessels not only to complaint before their own sovereign, but 

also to arrest and trial. Of armies in transit, when 
such a right is conceded, Vattel says (m. 8, § 130) 
that " the grant of passage includes that of every particular 
thing connected with the passage of troops, and of things with- 
out which it would not be practicable ; such as the liberty of 
carrying whatever may be necessary to an army ; that of exer- 
cising military discipline on the officers and soldiers ; and that 
of buying at a reasonable rate anything an army may want, 
unless a fear of scarcity renders an exception necessary, when 
the army must carry with them their provisions." If we are 
not deceived, crimes committed along the line of march, away 
from the body of the army, as pilfering and marauding, au- 
thorize arrest by the magistrates of the country, and a demand 
at least, that the commanding officers shall bring such crimes 
to a speedy trial. When the transit of troops is allowed, it is 
apt to be specially guarded by treaties. 

The crews of commercial vessels in foreign ports have in 
general no such exemption from the law of the 

CrewB of commer- ^_ -r* ^i -i o -r» t_ 

oiai v«Meis m place. By the law of France, however, cnmes 

committed on board of foreign vessels in French, 
ports, where none but the crew are concerned, are not con- 
sidered as pertaining to the jurisdiction of the courts of France, 
while offences committed on the shore and against others than 
the vessels' crews, come before the tribimals of the kingdom. 
This is a compromise between territorial sovereignty and the 
principle or fiction that the ship is a part of the domaiiLof its 
own nation, wherever found. 

veaaaiB driven in. Ycssels, driveu iuto forcigu watcrs against 
oat of t^ Mime, the wiU of the master, are exempted from or* 

* Ortolan, L 218. 
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dinaiy charges and jurisdiction, and allowed to depart nn- 
hindered.* 

Exemption from local jnrisdiction has been granted to foir- 
eigners from Christian lands, resident in certain 
onental conntnes ; the reasons for which he m eignen in certain 
the fSEict, that the laws and usages there prevail- 
ing are quite nnlike those of Christendom, and in the natural 
suspicion of Christian states, that justice will not te 'adminis- 
tered by the native courts, which leads them to obtain special 
privileges for their subjects. The arrangements for this pur- 
pose are contained in treaties which have a general resem- 
blance to one another. In Turkey, and some other Moham- 
medan countries, foreigners form communities under their 
consuls, who exercise over them a jurisdiction, both in civil 
and criminal matters, which excludes that of the territorial 
courts. In civil cases an appeal lies to the courts at home, and 
in criminal, beyond the imposition of fines, the consul has 
power only to prepare a case for trial before the same tribu- 
nal8.t But the extent of power given to its ftmctionaries each 
nation determines for itself. 

The same system in general has been followed in the trea- 
ties of Christian states with China, of which that made by the 
United States in 1844, and spoken of below under the title of. 
consuls, may serve as an example. Quite recently the same 
exterritorial jurisdiction has been granted by the government 
of Japan to functionaries of the United States resident in that 
countiy.j: 

* Comp. Heffier, § 79, and Webster's Letter to Ashbnrton respecting the Creole, 
Works, VL 808-818. 

f Wheaton, EL II. 2, § 11. 

} An Act was passed by Congress, in 1860, to carry into effect certain stipnlai- 
tions in the treaties between the United States and China, Japan, Siam, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Tripoli, Tunis, Morocco, and Muscat, and by which our laws in criminal and dvil 
matters are extended over American citizens in those countries ; also the common 
law, including equity and admiralty. Ministers and consuls have ftdl judidal pow- 
ers, and can punish according to the magnitude of the offence. The Premdent is 
authorized to appoint seven Marshals to execute processes, one in Japan, four in 
China, one in Kam, and one in Turkey. Murder and InsnzrectioD, or rebellion 
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§66. 

Foreign residents in most Christian countries can sustain. 
Aliens loring In ^ ^^ courso (^ time, a dosor or more distant 
Sf oSwSw*Sr connection with the body politic within whose 
■"*"* borders they live. They can acquire nationality, 

or in other words become naturalized, or they may remain in 
the territory as domiciliated strangers. 

Naturalization implies the renunciation of a former nation- 
ality, and tjjie fact of entrance into a similar re- 
lation towards a new body politic. It is possible 
for a person, without renoimcing his coxmtry, or expatriating 
himself, to have the jmvUeges of citizenship in a second coun- 
try, although he cannot sustain the same dbligcUiona to both. 
Is it also possible for him to renounce his country, and become 
a citizen of another, so far as even to be bound, like his fellow 
citizens, to take up arms against the land of his birth i Most 
nations hold that this transfer of allegiance is possible, and 
embody the conditions of it in their naturalization laws, ^ven 
England, which retains the doctrine of indelible allegiance, 
admits strangers to citi^nship by special act or grant. ( § 66 
infra.) But inasmuch as the conditions of naturalization vary, 
there may arise here a conflict of laws, and two nations may 
at once claim the same man as sustaining to them the obliga- 
tions of a citizen. International law has not undertaken to 
decide in sitch conflicts, and the question is scarcely one of 
practical importance, except when the naturalized person re- 
turns to his native country, and when he is caught fighting 
against her. There is no doubt that a state, having under- 
taken to adopt a stranger, is bound to protect him like any 
other citizen. Should he return to his native soil, and be ap- 

against the gOTemment of either of said oountries, with intent to Bubyert the aamei 
we made capital offences, pmiishable with death. Our constdB or commercial 
agents on islands not inhabited by any dTilized people, or whom we hare not rec- 
ognized by treaty, are also empowered to exercise judicial functions oyer American 
citizens. By the treaty with Japan, signed at Yedo, July 29, 1858, offences shall 
be tried in the offenders' court, when the American is the offending party, and the 
courts of each nation, that is, the consular and the Japanese, are open to creditors 
belonging to the other nationality. 
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prehended for the non-fiilfilment of civic daties which devolved 
on him before his emigration, there would be no groxmd of 
complaint on that score. Should he be required anew to enter 
into the status of a citizen, this force mx«t be regarded by his 
adopted country, on her theory of civic rights, as a wrong call- 
ing for redress. Should he be subjected to ill-treatment when 
a captive in war, on the ground of fighting against his native 
country, here, too, there would be reason for retaliation. In 
short, the nation which has naturalized, and thus bound itself 
to protect a person, cannot abandon its obligation, on account 
of views of civic obligations which another nation may enter- 
tain. 

Whether anything short of completed naturalization can 
sunder the tie to the place of origin, may be a question. It is 
held that a domiciled stranger may not with impunity be found 
in arms against his native, country.* For the effects of incipi- 
ent naturalization, compare the case of Koszta in the appendix 
to this chapter. The English practice in the earlier part of 
this century, of impressing seamen from neutral vessels, on the 
ground that they owed allegiance to their native sovereign, was 
objectionable, whether this doctrine of inalienable allegiance 
stands or falls ; for to seize sailors on foreign vessels is to act 
the sovereign out of one's own territory ; it is to execute one's 
own laws where the laws of another sovereign are supreme. 
(Comp. § 202.) 

We add here the regulations of some of the more impor- 
tant countries in regard to naturalization.t Rules of soveni 

In England it was formerly granted only by miiaaiion. 
act of parliament ; but by a statute of 1844, one of the prin- 
cipal secretaries of state can, on petition from an aUen desirous 
of being naturalized, grant him all the capacities and rights 
of a natural-bom British subject, except the capacity of being 
a member of the privy council or a member of either house of 
Parliament. The Secretary may except other rights also. 
(Phillimore L § 354.) 

In Franpe a stranger becomes a citizen, when after reach- 

* Kent, I. '76, Led. IV. f F<»^ (^^^ inteiiL priv^, 8d ed.) L 81-lOa 
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ing tne age of twenty-one, obtaining liberty of domicil, and 
declaring his intention to remain in France, he resides there 
for ten consecntive years. His natnralization most also be 
pronounced to be in force by the head of the state. In ad- 
dition to this the child of foreign parents, bom on French 
soil, may claim the qnality of a Frenchman in the year suc- 
ceeding his majority. Naturalization in a foreign country in- 
volves the loss of French citizenship.* 

In Prussia an appointment to a public function brings the 
right of citizenship with it, and the same is the case in Aus- 
tria, and perhaps elsewhere. In Prussia the higher adminis- 
trative authorities have the right to naturalize strangers of 
good character who i)Ossess the means of subsistence, except- 
ing Jews, subjects of other members of the Germanic confed 
•racy, and persons incapable of taldng care of themselves. 

In Austria leave to exercise a profession, ten years of resi- 
dence, and the consent of the authorities, are pre-requisites to 
naturalization. 

In both of the last named states nationality is shaken 
off by emigration, for which permission has been obtained 
jfrom the government. 

In Russia an oath of allegiance to the emperor naturalizes, 
but naturalized strangers can at any time renounce their 
chai^ter, and return to their own country. 

In the United States, the person wishing to be naturalized 
must make a declaration on oath, before certain judicial per- 
sons, of an intent to become a citizen and to renounce his 
.former nationality, two years at least after which, and after 
five years of residence, he may become a citizen in full of the 
United States, although not necessarily a citizen of any state 
in the Union. 

In many countries, a woman on her marriage to a native 
acquires nationality, and loses it on her marriage to a foreigner. 
In the laws of some countries, wives and minor children follow, 

* Demangeat on FgbUx, I. 88, g^ves the* Utest legislation on this snbject The 
lenn of ten years can be reduced to one in favor of inyentors and others who oon> 
fer important services on Franoe. 
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as a thing of course, the status of the head of the family, and 
the son of a foreign resident bom and brought np on the soil, 
has peculiar facilities of naturalization. 

§67. 

Domicil being more a legal thaa a political term, has had 
nearly the same, although a somewhat vague def- ji . , ^ . 
mition, always and everywhere. A delimtion oi 
lloman law is expressed in these terms : " In eo loco singulos 
habere domicilium non ambigitur, ubi quis larem! rerumque ac 
fortunarum suarum summam constituit, unde rursus non sit 
discessurus si nihil avocat, unde quum profectus est peregrinari 
videtur, quo si rediit peregrinari jam destitit." * According 
to Savigny f " it is the place which a man has freely chosen 
for his durable abode, and thereby also as the centre of his 
jural relations and of his business." But in the case of a 
minor, who can exercise no jural choice in the matter, his 
domicil is held to be that of his father. J The domicil, says 
Vattel, " is the habitation fixed in any place, with the inten- 
tion of always staying there. A man then does not establish 
his domicil in any place unless he makes sufficiently known his 
intention of fixing himself there, either tacitly or by an express 
declaration. However, this declaration is no reason why, if he 
afterward changes his mind, he may not remove his domicD 
elsewhere. In this sense, he who stops, even for a long time, 
in a place, for the management of his affairs, has only a simple 
habitation there, but no domicil." (I. § 218.) With the first 
part of this definition Story justly finds fault: few foreigners 
have the intention of always staying p,broad ; few, therefore, 
could have any domicil. " It would be more correct to say 
that that place is properly the domicil of a person in which his 
habitation is fixed without any present intention of removing 
therefrom." § "Two things must concur," says the same 
eminent jurist, "to constitute domicil, — ^first, residence^ and 
secondly, interUion of making it the home of the party," and 

* G. J. C. 10. 39. L. 7, de incolis. f System d. h. rdm. Rechts, VHI. 58. 
t Foelix L 94. §4biiflict of Laws, Chap, m, § 48. 
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when once domidl is acquired it is not shaken off by occasion* 
al absences for the Bake of bnsinesB or of pleasure, or even by 
visits to a fonner domicil or to one's native conntry. 

It is often a matter of difBcultj to decide where a person 
hafi his domicil. Story has laid down a number of practical 
rules for determining this point, some of the more important 
of which pe the following : (1.) A person who is under the 
power of another is considered to have the domicil of the prin- 
cipal party, as a child of the father, a wife of the husband. 
(2.) There is a presumption in favor of the native country, 
when the question lies between that and another domicil, and 
in favor of the place where one lives or has his family, rather 
than in favor of his place of business. (3.) Free choice is 
necessary ; hence constrained residence is no domicil, and in 
case of change a new domicil begins, as soon as choice begins 
to take effect. (4.) A floating purpose to leave the soil at 
some ftiture period does not prevent domicil from 'being ac- 
quired, for such a puipose does not amount to a full and fixed 
intention. 

According to some authorities a man can have more than 
one domicil, — ^for example if he have establishments of equal 
importance in two places between which he divides his time, 
— or he may have no domicil at all.* This latter position is 
denied by others, f on the ground that a former domicil must 
remain until a new one is acquired. 

Whether long residence with a fixed purpose to return at 
the end of a certain time is enough for the acquisition of 
domicil may be a question. The Eoman law denies this 
character to students who remain even ten years away from 
home for the purpose of study, J on the ground, no doubt, that 
they never intended to establish themselves in the place of 
their soioum. 

The subject of domicil becomes of great importance when 
we ask who is an enemy, and who is a neutral. This bearing 

• Savigny, System VIH § 869. f -^ ^7 ^^^^ %^*f' 

i C. J. 0. 10, 89. L. 2, de inoolis. *'Kisi decern izmiB txaiiBaotiB eo lod sedei 
Bibi OQnstituexint" 
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mil be considered when we reach the subject of the effects of 
war upon neutrals. It is of importance also in another depart- 
ment of international law, to which, in the order of topics, we 
are now brought. 

§68. 

A man may change his domicil from one country to an- 
other, and may hold property in both : he may in confuotof iawbbs 
a third execute a contract to be Ailfilled in a person. 
fourth : he may inherit from relatives in another, and have 
heiiB in another stiU : in short, with the increase of commerce 
and of emigration, in modem times, private jural relations 
stretch far beyond the bounds of any one territory, where an 
individual has his domiciL But the laws of these countries 
and their judicial procedures may differ widely from one an- 
other. What law then shall mle in each special case, where 
diverse laws come into conflict ? 

A simple role would be to apply the law of the place of 
the court (feu locifori^ or lex fori alone) to all jural relations 
coming before it. A nation insisting rigidly on its own sov- 
ereignty would follow such a rale. But, as Savigny remarks, 
modem legislation and court-practice aim not to keep up local 
sovereignty and jurisdiction, but to decide without respect to 
territorial limits, according to the inner nature and needs of 
each jural relation. 

§69. 

It is the province of jprwate international law to decide 
which of two conflicting laws of different terri- private intern*, 
tories is to be applied in the decision of cases; **o'»»i^*'^- 
and for this reason this branch is sometimes called the confiict 
iff laws. It is called ^mjdffo, because it is concerned with the 
private rights and relations of individuals. It differs from 
territorial or municipal law, in that it may allow the law of 
another territory to be the rule of judgment in preference to 
the law of that where the case is tried. It is imiernational^ 
because, with a certain degree of harmony. Christian states 
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have come to adopt the same principles in judicial decisionSy 
where different mnnicipal laws clash. 

It is called law^ jnst as public international law is so called ; 
not as imposed bj a superior, but as a rule of action fireely 
adopted by the sovereign power of a coxmtry, either in con- 
sideration of its being so adopted by other countries, or of its 
essential justice. And this adoption may have talcen place 
through express law giving direction to courts, or through 
power lodged in courts themselves. 

The foundation of this department, as of all privileges 
granted to strangers, is not generally regarded as heiagjicetioe 
in the strict sense, but the humanity and comity of nations, or, 
in other words, the recognition of lie brotherhood of men, and 
the mutual duties thence arising. Justice may close the ave- 
nues of commerce, and insist that the most rigid notion of 
sovereignty be carried out in practice, but goodwill grants 
concessions to aliens, and meanwhile enlightened self-interest 
discovers that the interests of all are alike promoted. But 
comp. § 20&. 

This branch of the law of nations, almost unknown to the 
Growth of private Romaus and to mediaeval jurisprudence, has been 
International law. gjo^iy growiug, in the hauds especially of the 

jurists of Holland, France, and Germany, since the middle of 
the seventeenth century ; but, although it has made great ad- 
vances within the last age, it is stiU incomplete. " In this 
doctrine," says Savigny, writing in 1849, " and especially in 
the first half of it, [which treats of collisions in place, as the 
second part, according to the division of this eminent jurist, 
treats of collisions in time\ hitherto the opinions of writers 
and the decisions of courts run confiisedly across one another ; 
the Germans, French, EngUsh, and Americans often stand on 
entirely opposite sides. All, however, unite in a common 
lively interest in the questions which here arise, — ^in the en- 
deavor after approximation, removal of differences, and agree- 
ment, — ^more than in any other part of the science of law. 
One can say that this branch of science has already become a 
common property of civilized nations, not through possession 
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already gained of jBzed, nniveTBally acknowledged principleB, 
but through a commnnit j in scientific inquirieB which reaches 
after such possession. A vivid picture of this unripe but hope- 
ful condition is furnished by the excellent work of Story, which 
is also in a high degree useM to every investigator, as a rich 
collection of materials."* 

The details of private international law belong to the law- 
yers and the courts. We shall confine ourselves ^g leading mies 
to a brief sketch of the leading principles, in re- *"'* principle*, 
gard to which the legal authorities of Christian countries are 
tolerably harmonious ; and in so doing shall principaUy follow 
the eminent Prussian jurist already named, the eighth volume 
of whose " System of Eoman Law of the Present Day " is devo- 
ted to this subject. And we should have left out of our intro- 
duction to the science of international law all notice of this 
branch, as many have done, were it not that it puts in a strik- 
ing light the tendency towards a common acceptance of the 
same principles of justice, — ^towards a brotherhood of nations 
under the same rules of right 

§70. 

A principle of private international law in which there is a 
general agreement is, that the jural capacity of a 
person is determined by the law of his domicil. 
Questions such as those of citizenship, minority, legitimacy, 
lunacy, the validity of marriage, the legal capacity of a mar- 
ried woman, belong here. Thus a person having, according to 
the laws of his domicil, reached his majority, can make con- 
tracts which are binding in a foreign country, although persons 
of the same age domiciled there would be minors. So also a 
woman belonging to a country where a married woman can 
perform legal acts of herself, can do this in a country where 
such power is denied to married women, and vice versd. 

And according to this rule, if a person changes his domicil, 
he acquires a new jural capacity, by which, in foreign parts, his 

* For a d&ssification of the achoola or theories of writers on priyate intema- 
tkxial law, see Von Mohl, Gesch. d. Staatsw. L 441. 
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actions are to be meaatired. This is tme uniyersallyy bnt in 
many cases the courts of tbe earlier domicil, especially if it 
were the person's native country, have shown a leaning, not to 
be justijaed, towards holding him nnder then- territorial law. * 

The reasons which justify this principle are, (1.) that other, 
wise extreme inconvenience would ^^ result to all nations from 
a perpetual fluctuation of capacity, state and condition, upon 
every accidental change of place of the person or of his mova- 
ble property." * (2.) That the person subjects himself and his ^ 
condition, of free choice, to the law of the place where he 
resides, by moving there or continuing there. 

But there are several very important exceptions to the rule, 

xzoeptionB to the *^*^ ^^^ ^ domioiUi ifl to determine in regard 
rale above given. ^ personal status and jural capacity. These ex- 
ceptions arise from the natural xmwillingness of nations to al- 
low laws to have force in their courts, which are opposed to 
their political systems, or to their principles of morality, or 
iheip doctrine of human rights. 

1. One of these is, that if a person suffers in his status at 
home by being a heretic, a country, which regards such disa- 
bilities for such a reason as immoral, and perhaps is of the same 
religion with the heretic, cannot permit his lex domicilii in 
this point to have any effect io^ its courts, but applies its own 
law. 

3. Where the laws forbid or limit the acquisition of prop- 
erty in mortmain, or by religious houses, ecclesiastical foxmda- 
tions in another land are affected by such limitations. On the 
contrary, in a state which has no such laws, religious corpora- 
tions, which at home lie imder restrictive legislation, are ex- 
empt from it. 

3. A man passing from a country where, polygamy has a 
jural sanction into a state imder Christian law, can obtain no 
protection for his plurality of wives : the law not of his domidl 
but of the place where the judge lives must govern. 

4. " So in a state where negro-slavery is not tolerated, a 
n^o slave sojourning there cannot be treated as his master's 

• Story, Chap. IV. § 67. 
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property, — ae destitute of jural capacity." And thifl for two 
reasons : ^^ Slavery as a legal institntion is foreign to our polity, 
is not recognized by it ; and at the same time from our point 
of view it is sometliiiig utterly immoral to regard a man as a 
thing." So Savigny.* To the same purport Foelix says : " On 
ne reconnait pas aux Strangers le droit d'amener des esclaves, 
et de les traiter comme tels." And to the same effect Heffler. 
^^No moral state can endure slavery. In no case is a state 
bound to allow the slavery which subsists in other, although 
friendly, lands, to have validity within its borders." t 

This principle is received into the practice of the leading 
nations. The maxim that the " air makes free," has long been 
acted upon in France ; it prevails in Great Britain, and witii 
slight modifications in Prussia. So if a cargo of slaves is 
stranded on the son of a state, which does not recognize tiie 
status of slavery in its institutions and laws, there is no process 
under international law, excepting treaty made for that ex- 
press purpose, by which tiiey can be prevented from availing 
themselves of their freedom, or by which the owner can recover 
them as his property. There is a close analogy between the 
condition of such slaves on a foreign soil and that of prisoners 
of war in a neutral port, escaping on shore from the vessel 
where they are confined, who cannot be recaptured, since 
they enjoy the benefit of the right of postliminy. (§ 134:.) So 
also when a master freely brings his slaves into a jurisdiction 
where slavery is unknown, he can neither legally act the mas- 
ter there, nor force them away witiii him to his own domicU. 
They may acquire a domicU like any other person in the ter- 
ritory where they are thus sheltered, and should they revisit 
the country of their enthralment, the lex domicilii would now 
determine their status to be that of freemen.:]: 

• Vra. §§ 849, 865. Ccmp, Story, § 96. 

t Fodix, u. s. L 80, § 16 ; Hefller, § 14. Comp. g 188 infra. 

X Comp. the Louisiana Reports, toL 18, p. 441, where it is held, that " where a 
slave was taken from Louisiana, with the consent of the owner, to France, although 
afterwards sent back here, she was thereby entitled to her freedom, from the fact of 
having been taken to a country where slavery is not tolerated, and where the slave 
beoomefl free by landing on the French soil" PxisciUa Smith v. Smith. So in the 

8 
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The case of the Greole presents an extreme example of this 
oaw of the refusal on the part of nations to recognize the law 
^'^^®' of the domicil where it sanctions slavery. This 

vessely containing slaves in transportaidon from one port of the 
United States to another, was by their act forced to pnt into a 
port of the Bahama islands in the winter of 1841-2. The 
slaves having secured for themselves a refiige on shore, the 
colonial authorities, and afterwards the British government, 
refused to give them up, as being free persons. If the slaves 
had merely fled to British territory, it was conceded that they 
could not be demanded back. But it was contended by Mr. 
Webster, that the law of nations exempts from interference 
property on vessels driven into foreign ports by disasters of the 
sea, or carried there by unlawful force.* This exemption from 
territorial law is undoubtedly made by the law of nations. 
(Comp. § 64.) But the question is, whether such a rule of 
comity and humanity should override a greater act of human- 
ity and compel the territorial authorities to use force in order 
to prevent the slaves from retaining their liberty. By what 
process could this be done in a land where slavery is unknown, 
and how could a passenger be required to return on board a 
certain vessel which he had left ? 

It is to be observed, however, in regard to applications of 
foreign law, which the moral sense or political principles of a 
nation reject, that questions growing out of a status which can- 
not be recognized by the courts, if they do not affect the per- 
sonal capacity itself, may- be decided according to the foreign 
law. Thus a contract relating to the sale and purchase of 
slaves might be held legal, if legal in the domicil of the con- 
tracting parties. And it is probable that the children of a poly- 
gamist Turk,f by a second or third wife, would not be treated 
as bastards in all respects by Christian courts. 

case of Eliz. Thomas v. Generis et al (vol 16, p. 488, of the same Reports), it is 
held, that a slave token to the State of Dlmois, with express or unpUed consent of 
her master, became free, and being once free, ccold not again be made a sUve by 
remoTing her to a shiTe fitate. 

« Webster's Letter to Ashbnrton. Works, VL pp. 808-818. 

f Gomp. Demangeat on Foelix^ I. 29. 
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§71. &u.'^'^ ^^ 

n. The general leaning has been toward the mle that mofo- 
aUe property follows the law of the owner's dom- ^^^^ ^ ^^^ 
icil, while immovable follows the law of the place ®^* 
where it lies (the lex hci rei sitcB^ or, briefly, lex rei sitce). Bnt 
Savigny and others, especially German lawyers, contend that 
in all cases the lex rei sitcB shonld be followed. A compara- 
tively modem maxim, that mdbiUa ossHms mhcereritj or that a 
man's movables shonld be conceived of as passiQg with him 
wherever he dwells, expresses the former view, which is fol- 
lowed in.onr country. Against this, however, there are serions 
objections. 

1. Tlie proper seat of the right to a thing is the place where 
it is. " He who wishes to gain, have, or exercise a right to a 
thing betakes himself for this end to its place, and subjects 
himself voluntarily to the local law which rules where the thing 
is situated." * There is the same rei^on for voluntary submis- 
sion to law in this case as there is why the lex domioUii should 
govern in respect to personal capacity. 

2. It is often difficult to say whose domicQ is to condition 
the law, — i. e. what person is meant. K we say the proprie- 
tor's, it is doubtful in transfers of property whether the old or 
the new owner is intended ; and so in suits concerning proper- 
ty, which of the two litigant claimants ought to have the law 
of his domicil followed. 

3. There are two extremes of movable property, — ^the one 
nearly as feed in place as real,-of which kind are fomitnre, 
libraries, museums, etc., — and the other so changeable in place 
that no particular Ux loci can be applied to them. Such are 
travellers' luggage, and merchants' wares sent abroad. In the 
former case, no reason can be given why law should treat the 
things in question otherwise than it treats real estate. In the 
latter, the lex loci must be determined, by enquiring what is the 
spot where the owner wishes that they should rest and change 
place no longer. If this is his domicil, the lex domicilii and 

* SftTigny, Q. 8., § 866, page 169, seq. 
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lex rei sitcB coincide. If not, he shows an intention of submit- 
ting to a certain other lex rei sUm. 

The capacity of a person to acquire or to part with prop- 
erty is to be decided according to the law of the domicil, since 
this is a capacity which follows the rule already laid down 
touching personal capacity. 

The capacity of a thing to become private property follows 
the lex rei aitm. And the same is to be said in regard to the 
power of acquiring and the restrictions on acquiring by occu- 
pation. 

As to the forms of free transfer of property, there is great 
diversity of practice. Savigny contends that the same prin- 
ciple of the lex rei aitm should be followed, without respect to 
the domicil, or the place where the contract was concluded. 

As regards prescriptive right to real property, all agree 
that to this the lex rei eitcB must be applied. Opinions, how- 
ever, differ as to the law which ought to regulate the title to 
movables so acquired, as much as the laws of different nations 
vary from one another. " Eoman law demands possession for 
three years before a title can vest ; Prussian for ten ; French, 
in the case of things stolen or lost, for three ; and, in other 
cases, shuts off the prior owner's right of suit as proprietor at 
the commencement of the possession."* Now, as the title 
here depends on possession, which is a rn^efa^, it is plainly 
reasonable that the law where the fact occurs should be applied 
in questions of usucapion or prescription, which is right grow- 
out of a coriimMedfaot, 

The prosecution of claims to property is regulated by the 
laws of the place where the suit is brought, (the lexfori^ which 
may be, however, either the locua rei eitcB^ or the defendant's 
domicil. 

Jura m re^ or rights inhering in things without ownership, 
as servitudes on land, right of cultivating or building on the 
land of others, {emjphyteusie and superficies^ etc., follow the- 
same rule, i. e. are determined by the l^ lad, 

* Savigny, u. a., p. 186, § 86Y. The Frendi law is (Code drile, art 2279,) **m 
fait de meubles la posseesion Taut titre." 
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' §72. 

m. In cases of obligation it is of importance to decide 
what is the proper court before wl4ch the obliga- ^^^ ^f ^^jj^^ 
tion ought to be bronght, (tiiefbmm corUract{i8,) ^^^ 
and what is the law there to be applied, (a.) To determine 
the court it is necessary to ask what is the seat or place of an 
obligation, with what spot of earth this incorporeal act is most 
closely connected. There are two seats which can be thought 
of, — that where the obligation is begun, and that where it 
receives its ftdfilment. The place where an obligation is as- 
smned, however, is in itself accidental, nnessential, and with- 
out influence on the subsequent steps in the completion of the 
contract. Unless, therefore, some definite expectation of the 
parties connects their transaction by an important link with 
this place, it must be decided that the place of the fulfilment 
of the obligation, which gives the act body and substance, 
ought to determine the court where he who complains of the 
non-ftilfilment of it should bring his suit. 

Sut what is the place of ftdfilment ? It is to be known 
from the express or tacit will of the parties. (1.) When that 
wiU is made known, or when, though not expressed, it can 
refer only to a definite place, — ^as in contracts for the repair of 
a house, or the rent of a house or grounds, or in guardianship, 
and in general and special agencies, — ^there is no difficulty in 
regard to place. (2.) Where a debtor changes his domicil be- 
fore paying the debt, the court is that of his former domicil, 
because the expectation of the parties had fastened on this, as 
the place where the obligation would be discharged. (3.) If a 
person away from his domicil assumes an obligation, ii may be 
that the circumstances create an expectation that the place of 
the Qrigin of the obligation wiU be the place of fulfilment, or 
it ^Hi^y not be. Here the general rule holds. Thus a man, 
during a sojourn at mineral springs, may incur a debt for his 
board and lodging, and may make contracts of business at the 
same place. It is cleai* that this is the place of frilfilment in 
the first case, and need not be in the last. (4.) In cases where 
no definite place of ftdfilment can be derived from the terms 
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of the obligation, theybrt^m contractiis muat be the domidl of 
the debtor. 

(J.) The same rules which apply to the court apply to the 
law which is to be used in its dedsions. Thus, (1.) If the 
contract mentions, or necessarily implies a particular place of 
fulfilment, the law of that place is to rule. (2.) K the obliga- 
tion grows ont of a continuous course of business of the obli- 
gated person, the law of the place where the business is carried 
on must be applied. (3.) If the obligation has arisen out of a 
single act of the obligated person in his domicil, the law there 
must prevail, although he change his domicil afterward. (4.) 
If the obligation arise from a single act of a person away firom 
his domicil, and under circumstances implying the fulfilment 
in that place of temporary sojourn, the law of that place must 
govern in judicial decisions. (5.) If none of these suppositions 
are true, a suit must be regulated by the law of the obligated 
person's domicil, since there is a presumption, where no other 
place or local law can be assigned to the fulfilment, that it was 
expected to come to pass there. 

It is to be observed, however, that the complainant may 
bring his suit likewise before the court of the domicil of tlie 
defendant, i. e. he may choose between two forums ; but, in 
either case, the law must be applied as has been just laid 
down, that is, the law of the place of fulfilment of the obliga- 
tion, or, in default of any fixed place, the place whose 
law is naturally to be presumed or the domicil of the 
debtor. 

If, again, the application of the above-mentioned rules 
would subject a contract to laws which would make it invaKd, 
while, by the law of the domicil, it would be binding, it is 
certainly to be presumed that it was not the intention of the 
parties to subject themselves to laws which would render their 
own purpose nugatory. 

Capacity to incur obligations is determined by the law 
governing the person concerned, that is, the law of his domiciL 

The interpretation of contracts is controlled, according to 
the prevailing opinion, by the law and custom, of the place of 
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performance.* But Savigny remarks that the problem here ifl 
not to find out a rule of law, but to find out the true intention 
of the parties, according to roles of interpretation which are 
of a universal nature. 

The validity of an obligation depends partly on the form, 
partly on the substance. For the foiTuer, compare what is said 
below in § 75. The substantial validity generally depends 
on the law of the place which controls the obligation. When- 
ever a law of a strictly positive nature opposes the matter of 
the contract, the lex fori coniraoiits must be applied. Thus if 
a suit for interest due on money be brought in a place where 
the usury laws would render such a transaction void, the judge 
must follow his own law.f 

In cases of bankruptcy, where great differences of legislar 
tion exist, a simple role would be that the courts of the in- 
solvent's domicil should settle claims and distribute assets, 
whether domestic or foreign. But here there is a complication 
of difficulties. The creditors are of various kinds, — some 
privil^ed, some unprivileged, some having a simple claim of 
debt, others with a lien also on the insolvent's property, etc 
And this property may be immovable property in a foreign 
land. Moreover, the foreign sovereign and courts often Tefti&e 
to act in harmony with the court of the bankrupt's domicil. 
In these circumstances, some authors hold that the bankrupt's 
court ought to throw out of view foreign property, and that the 
creditors ought to sue in every jurisdiction where the debtor's 
property lies. The English courts, in distributing a bankrupt's 
assets, include foreign movable property only ; most of those 
of the United States, neither movable nor inmiovable. Sa- 
vigny contends that it is feasible for the/arum domioilU to act 
alone in cases of bankruptcy, these questions of difficulty as to 
foreign property notwithstanding. 

§73. 

IV. The appropriate seat of the right of succession, inas- 
much as it adheres to the person deceased, is his m^^jt ^ ^^^^^ 
place of abode ; and therefore the law of the Somi- ■*"**• 

• Oomp. Stoiy, il a., § 272^ § 280. 

t Sayigny, v. 8., § 874, page 277. But comp. Story, §§ 808-805. 
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cil« that is, of the domicil which the testator had at his death, 
ought to control in suits growing out of this right. No other 
law can claim to compete with, or prevail over it, unless it be 
the lex rei sitcBy the law of the place where the inheritance lies. 
But the estate,' as a whole, or the inheritance, is something 
ideal, consisting of things in various places and of various 
rights in things, claims, etc. Ko place, therefore, can be 
found, saving the domicil of the deceased man. 

And yet there has been in practice no general observance 
of this rule. In former times the practice was to' apply the 
principle of territoriality to every piece of property, of which 
the right of atibainej as explained above (§ 63), was an extreme 
instance. In more recent times, English, French, and our own 
courts apply the law of the domicil in cases of succession to 
all movable property wherever situate, and the law of the 
situation {lex loci) to immovable property. In Germany, since 
the beginning of the present century, this distinction between 
the two kinds of property is less and less observed, and the law 
of the domicil is applied to the whole of an estate. 

The court to which testaments and intestate estates belong, 
is that of the last domicil of the deceased proprietor. 

The capacity of a testator to make a will so far as it de- 
pends on his jural condition or state, may be under the terri- 
torial law of two places, — ^that of his domicil at the time of 
making the will, and that of his domicil at the time of his 
decease. If invalid according to either of these laws, the will 
is defective. Thus, a will would be invalid, if, by the law of 
either of these places, the power of making testaments is not 
vested in private persons, and succession is regulated by intes- 
tate laws alone. The capacity in respect to physical qualities, 
as age, etc., depends on the law of the domicil where the will 
was made. The same law, for the most part, regulates the 
substance of wills and their interpretation. 

The personal capacity of persons to whom property is de- 
vised, heirs or legatees, is judged of by the laws of the domicil 
which they had at the time of the testator's death. But when 
laws in their domicil, contrary to the moral or political ideas 
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prevailing where the testator lived, would cut them off, the 
law of the court which examineB the will, i, e, commonly of 
the testator's domicil, mnst have application. 

« 

§74. 

y. Family rights, (a.) Marriage. There is no doubt that 
the proper seat of matrimonial relations is the hab- 
itation of the husband as the head of the family. 
The law of his domicil must be followed, and the law of the 
place where the marriage was performed, so far as defining the 
relations is concerned, is of no importance. In England and 
the United States the doctrine is held, that the validity of mar- 
riage contracts must be tried by the law of the country where 
Jmarriage was celebrated.* 

The hindrances to niarriage de}>end in part on the personal 
quality of each of the parties ; in part, on their relationsliip to 
one another. On general principles we might expect that the 
condition of the woman, according to the laws of her country, 
ought here to come into view. But as the laws regulating the 
possibility of marriage depend on the moral and religious views 
of each particular country, it must follow that the legal hin- 
drances at the domicil of the man alone are to be regarded, 
and not those in the home of the bride, or at the place where 
the marriage ceremony occurred. In the matter of impedi- 
ments to marriage the practice of nations differs widely. 

As to the formalities necessary for the celebration of a mar- 
riage, the general doctrine is that the lex loci contractiid must 
decide. Savigny, however, thinks, that where an inhabitant of 
a state which requires religious ceremonies of marriage, forms 
a civil marriage in a foreign country according to its laws, this 
IS not enough ; on the ground that the laws of his domicil have 
a moral and religious basis, and hence a coercive character. 
The marriage ought to be celebrated anew according to the 
religious forms of the man's own domicil. 

It is much disputed what law ought to be followed where 

* Comp. Story, § 89 ; Fodiz, IL 498. 
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the rights of property of the married pair are called iu ques- 
tion. Here, too, the greatest differences exist between the 
law of different countries. The points especially in debate 
are, (1.) whether foreign property, as well as domestic, should 
follow the leon domicUu of the husband. Story contends against 
this, and in favor of folio wii^ here the lex rei sitce; Savigny 
and FcBlix would have the law of the domicil control through- 
out. (2.) What is to be done if the domicil is changed during 
marriage ? Here some maintain that the law of the prior dom- 
icil, and others that of the new domicil should be followed. 
Others still claim that the law of the new domicil should be 
applied to the property acquired since the change of residence, 
and the law of the earlier to all held before the change. Sa- 
vigny holds, that at the time of marriage, there was a tadt 
subjection of both parties to the law of their habitation, which 
ought, therefore, to be enforced afterwards. A new law might 
place the wife in a worse condition than she had expected at 
the time of marriage. 

Intestate succession between a married pair is controlled by 
the law of the last domicil of the deceased party. 

Divorce, on account of its relations to morals and religion, 
is the subject of strict positive law, which the judge of the place 
where that law reigns must follow. This law will be that of 
the present domicil of the husband ; for the laws of the earlier 
domicil can have given neither of the married parties a right, 
or even a well-grounded expectation of being separated here- 
after by the rules there prevailing, since the above-mentioned 
peculiar character of divorce laws leads to an opposite infer- 
ence. In regard t^ divorce, the opinions of writers, aiid the 
decrees of courts, \^ry exceedingly from one another. 

(}.) Guardianship. The guardian empowered according to 
the law of the ward's domicil, which wiU usually be that of 
the deceased parent, exercises control over the ward's property 
wherever situated. But in ihe case of immovable property, 
the lex rei dtcB may prevent such control of a foreigner, 
and it may be necessary to appoint a special guardian resi- 
ding within the jurisdiction. In the United States, the power 
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of gnardians is considered as strictly local ; thej can exercise 
control neither over the person, personal property, nor real 
property of wards, in other states.* 

§75. 

VI. Acts having a legal validity are everywhere reduced 
to certain forms ; a certain number of witnesses YormB of legai 
is required to prove them; a certain magistrate ■*'*• 
to authenticate them. Now if the law of every state demand- 
ed that a document, to be legal, should have the form required 
within its jurisdiction, there would be endless embarrassment, 
and sometimes legal acts could not be performed at all. Thus, 
a Prussian cannot make a will when at home without the in- 
tervention of a court, while in France the formalities of wills 
belong to notaries alone. Hence, if Prussia insisted that her 
legal forms should be necessary in all wills wherever made, a 
Prussian stranger in France could not make one, to the great 
4etriment, it might be, of his family. The general rule, there- 
fore, that has been adopted is that locus regit dct/wm^ or that 
the law and usage of the place where a legal act is performed, 
determines its validity, that is, that an act which is authentic 
in its own place is so everywhere. Any other rule would call in 
each place for the knowledge of the formalities necessary in 
every place. It is to be assumed that the laws of all civilized 
countries, however they may differ from each other, aim to 
give the due solemnity and certainty to legal acts and docu- 
ments. This rule has little application within the province of 
personal status and of rights to things. Its importance con 
sists in its application to obligations, testaments, and marriages. 

§76. 

The comity of nations allows to strangers a free use of the 
courts of each other's country. In France, how- use of oourtB ai 
ever, a foreigner bringing a suit is t)bliged to fur- gcre. 
nish security that the costs of suit will be satisfied ; while tho 
native Frenchman is not obliged to do this. The same rale 

* StoiTi §§ 499, 604. 
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prevaik in flome other countries on the continent. But to this 
rule, there are in France two exceptions apart from exemptions 
by treaty ; one in commercial transactions ; the other where 
the foreign demandant possesses in the reahn immovables of 
sufficient value to pay expenses. The same rule holds in Eng- 
land, where the foreigner himself is not actually in the country. 

In most countries, free use of the courts is given to stran- 
gers not domiciled, if they have occasion to bring suits in per- 
eanam^ against such other strangers. In Prance, however, 
this humaae provision does not exist except in the case of for- 
eign merchants, and where treaties provide for such protection. 
The doctrine is that foreigners in such complaints must invoke 
the aid of their own courts or that of the defendant party. 

In suits against foreigners the practice of nations difiera 
Bidta againBt for- ^ couutrics uudcr Eomau law, the maxim, actor 
oignere. ^eqmMr foTv/m m, generally prevails ; that is, the 

plaintiff must sue in tlie court of the defendant's domicil. In 
countries under English law, however, personal actions " may 
be brought in the domestic forum, whoever may be the parties 
and wherever the cause of action may originate." "All real 
and possessory actions must be brought in the place where the 
property lies.t " The rule embodied in the maxim above- 
mentioned admits of exceptions where it is followed. Thus, in 
France, a Frenchman may summon a foreigner, even one not 
resident in Prance, before the French tribunals for the fulfil- 
ment of obligations by him contracted towards the Frenchman, 
whether within or without the reahn.J 

The maxim locu% regit actu/m will imply that testimony in 
writing, and all documents, in the form proper at 
any place, ought to be received as valid in all 
other courts. The same law-maxim, perhaps, may be used to 
answer the enquiry what weight is to be given to parol evi- 
dence, in regard to facts occurring abroad, by the courts of 
countries where such evidence is not usually admissible. As 
testimony by witnesses is a satisfactory form of proof in the 
foreign country in regard to a given fact, why should it not be 

* Story, §§ 642, 648 \ Wheaton, H. 2, § 20. % Foelix, I. §§ 169-186. 
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received as sach in other countries where the same facts come 
before the courts? Such, indeed, is the opinion generally 
adopted.* 

Many countries aid one another's judicial proceedings by 
consenting that their judges may accept rogatory Rogatory oommto. 
commissions, or act as agents of foreign courts for •'°^' 
the purpose of examining witnesses or otherwise ascertain- 
ing facts. These are acts of reciprocal comity, which cannot 
extend to cases where the interrogation would be prejudicial 
to public or private rights. Such commissions are not in vogue 
in England and the United States, says Foelix, where, conse- 
quently, if foreign testimony is to be taken, some ag^t of the 
court, who has no power to compel witnesses to testify, is de- 
puted to take the evidence in the foreign country.f 

§7T. 

The judgment of a court and the execution of it are acts 
of sovereignty. Comity alone gives them effect j^g^ ^ ^reiga 
out of the country where they originate. Many i'i<^«™«'^*«- 
writers on international law maintain that a definitive decision 
by a competent court in a foreign country, under due forms of 
law, and where opportunity of appeal is allowed, ought to 
stand and receive its execution in any other country, as much 
as the decisions of its own tribunals, — ^provided, however, that 
such judgment contain nothing contrary to the interests or 
rights of the foreign country. This principle has passed in a 
d^ree into the laws and practice of the European states. 
Some of them have adopted in this respect the rule of recipro- 
city. France, on the other hand, takes ground which greatly 
restricts the effects of foreign judgments within her borders. 
An ordinance of 1629, still in force, prescribes, that judgments 
rendered in foreign sovereignties, shaU have no execution in 
France, and that subjects of the French king, against whom 
tiiey are rendered, may bring their cases up anew for revision 
before the trij^unals of their own country. According to M^ 
Fcslix, this law does not prevent judgments rendered against a 

* FcBliz, L § 288 f Fodlz, L § 241. 
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stranger from being executed in France, if judged not inconsiBt* 
ent with the rights and interests of the nation. England again 
takes a third position. He who has obtained a foreign judg- 
ment in his favor, brings before the court a claim to the thing 
adjudged to him. The foreign judgment is regarded as a deci- 
sive proof of the justice of the claim, unless some irregularity 
can be shown by the opposite party.* 

§78. 

Each nation has a right to try and punish according to its 
orimMoommitted own laws crimcs committed on its soil, whoever 

in a foreign ooon- ■• .-i . . -n , . 

try- may be the perpetrator. But some nations ex- 

tend the operation of their laws, so as to reach crimes commit- 
ted by their subjects upon foreign territory. In this procedure 
mimicipal law only is concerned, and not international ; and, 
as might be supposed, laws greatly diifer in their provisions. 
(1.) One group of states, including many of the German states, 
some of the Swiss cantons, Kaples, Portugal, Bassia, and Nor- 
way, punish all offences of their subjects, committed in foreign 
parts, whether against themselves, their subjects, or foreigners, 
and this not in accordance with foreign but with domestic 
criminal law. (2.) At the opposite extreme stand Great 
Britain, the TTnited States and France, which, on the principle 
that criminal law is territorial, refrain frt)m visiting with 
penalty crimes of their subjects committed abroad. Yet they 
do not adhere to this role with absolute rigor. The two 
former try and punish slave-trading carried on by their sub- 
jects in foreign vessels, and crimes perpetrated in foreign 
countries where exterritorial jurisdiction is conceded to them. 
Great Britain punishes high treason, murder, homicide, big- 
amy, illegal acts of British crews, and crimes perpetrated in 
certain barbarous countries. France notices no crimes of 
Frenchmen agamst foreigners^ nor " d61its " of one Frenchman 
against another on foreign soil ; nor " crimes " of Frenchman 
against Frenchman except on complaint of the jnjured parly ; 
but punishes offences against the safety of France, together 

• FoBlix II. § 84t-4a4, esp. § 867. But comp. Story, § 603-607. 
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with coTinterfeitmg its seal, coins, and paper money. (3.) Cer- 
tain states, as Belginin, Holland, Sardinia, Darmstadt, punish 
foreign crimes of their subjects against the state or their fellow- 
Bubjects, but only certain crimes of such subjects in foreign 
parts against foreigners. The two former call to account only 
for grave crimes, as murder, arson, rape, forgery ; — Belgium 
adopting the same standard which she applies to her treaties 
relating to the eztriadition of fugitive foreigners. Sardinia 
makes punishable all ^^ crimes " of its subjects abroad, but 
" d^lits " are subject to the rule of reciprocity. The scale of 
punishment also is in all cases one degree less than that of the 
same offences committed at home. (4.) Wurtemberg makes 
the fact of punishment, (in a milder former than for similar 
crimes at home,) dependent on the questions whether the given 
offence has a penalty afSixed to it by the laws of the foreign 
state where it took place, and whether it would be punishable 
there, if committed against Wurtemberg. 

The same difference of practice exists in the case of crimes 
committed \>j foreignera in a foreign country against a state 
or one of its subjects, who are afterwards found by the injured 
state within its borders. England and the United States seem 
not to refiise the right of asylum, even in such cases. France 
punishes public crimes only, and such as Frenchmen would be 
liable for, if committed abroad. (See this § above.) So Bel- 
gium and Sardinia, but the latter state also, in the case of 
wrongs done to the individual Sardinian, first makes an offer of 
delivering up the offending foreigner to ih%forwn deUcti^ and 
if this is declined, then gives the case over to its own courts. 
Many states, again, act on the principle that *it is as right to 
punish a foreigner as a subject for foreign crimes against them- 
selves or their subjects. 

Nearly all states considerybm^ crimee^ against foreign 
states or their subjects, as beyond their jurisdiction. A few 
refuse sojourn on their soil to such foreign wrong doers. A 
few go so far as to punish even here, in case the party most 
nearly concerned neglects to take up the matter. Thus Aus- 
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tria, if an offer of extradition is declined by the offending state, 
pnnifihes and relegates the criminal.'' 

From this exposition it is evident (1.) that states are far from 
imiyersally admitting the territoriality of crime ; (2.) that those 
who go farthest in carrying out this principle depart from it 
in some cases, and are inconsistent with themselves. To this 
we may add (3.) that the principle is not founded on reason, 
and (4.) that, as intercourse grows closer in the world, nations 
will the more readily aid general justice. Oomp. § 20 b. 

§79. 

The considerations which affect the question, What a go^ 
criminal. e«.ap. emmeut ought to do iu regard to fugitives from 
(SSit^. * BxtS foreign justice, who have escaped into its terri- 
dition. ^jy J g^j,Q chiefly these : Mrst^ that no nation is 

held to be bound to administer the laws of another, or to aid 
in administering them ; secondly , that it is for the interest of 
general justice that criminals should not avoid punishment by 
finding a refuge on another soil, not to say that the country 
harboring them may add thereby to the number of its worth- 
less inhabitants ; and, thirdly y that the definitions of crime vary 
so much in different nations, that a consent to deliver up all 
accused fugitives to the authorities at home for trial, would 
often violate the feeling of justice or of humanity. Some have 
contended for an absolute obligation to deliver up fugitives 
from justice ; but (1.) The number of treaties of extradition, 
shows that no such obligation is generally recognized. Else 
what need of treaties giving consent to such extradition, and 
specifying crimes for which the ftigitive should be delivered 
up ? (2.) It may be said that the analogy of private interna- 
tional law requires it. If a nation opens its courts for the 
claim of one foreigner on another, and in so doing applies 
foreign law to the case, why should it not open them for claims 
of a foreign government against violators of its laws ? But the 
analogy fails. Jnjm^vate claims, the basis of right is admitted 

* These facta are drawn from an essay on the doctrine of asylum, by B. r. Mohl, 
in his Staatsr. Volkerr. u. Politik, vol. I. 644-649. 
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with a general agreement by the law of all states. InpuhUo 
prosecution of criminals, different views of right are taken, ai 
it respect offences, metihod of trial, and degree of pnnishment. 
There is a class cf persons, particularly, — ^political offenders, — 
whom the world often regards as nnfortnnate rather than 
goilty, who may make nsefid inhabitants of another land, hav- 
ing sinned not against the morality of the universe, but against 
the absnrd laws, it may be, of an antiquated political system. 
It is chiefly on their account that (3.) nations, the most humane, 
or the most jealous of their own sovereignty, have felt it to be 
base and wrong to send back voluntary exiles^ to their native 
land.* 

We conclude that there is a limited obligation of nations to 
assist each other's criminal justice, which only special treaties, 
expressing the views of the parties at the time, can define. 
Of such treaties there is no lack. The United States and 
Great Britain entered into one in 1842, providing for extradi- 
tion in cases of murder, assault with intent to murder, piracy, 
arson, robbery, forgery, and utterance of forged paper. An- 
other between the United States and France, made in 1843, 
relates to charges for murder, attempts to murder, rape, forgery, 
arson, and such embezzlement hjjpvhUe officers^ as subjects to 
infamous punishment in France, to which subsequently robbery 
and burglary were added. Quite recently, in 1859, an addi- 
tional artide includes persons charged as principals, acces- 
sories, or accomplices, in forging, or knowingly passing or 
putting into circulation counterfeit coin or bank notes, or other 
paper currency as money, with intent to defraud, and also 
embezzlement by any sala/ned persona^ to the detriment of 
their employers, which subjects to infamous punishment. In 
both treaties it is required that the evidence of criminality 
must be such as to justify apprehension and commitment, ac- 
cording to the law of the place of the accused person's refuge. 

The case of political refiigees has some points peculiar to 

• The feeling at Athens is shown hi the very histractiYO oration of Demosihenes 
•gunst Aristocrates, § 86, Bekker, Kvrk thv Koivhtf iLwdrrw ky^p^wmp 96iaiov^ U 

9 
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it8el£ A nation, as we have seen, has a right to harbor such 
persons, and will do so, unless weakness or political sympathy 
lead it to the contrary conrse. But they may not, consistently 
with the obligations of friendship between states, be allowed 
to plot against the person of the sovereign, or against the insti- 
tutions of their native country. Such acts are crimes, for the 
trial and punishment of which the laws of the land ought to 
provide, but do not require that the accused be remanded for 
trial to his native counti^^ 

§80. 

A peculiar question touching international law is presented 

by the rights of authors and inventors. Have 

^-right, and thoso such an absolutc right of property that the 

book or machine cannot be reproduced in a foreign 
land without their consent, — the book not even in a foreign 
translation, and if so, ought not the patent to be perpetual 
every where ? These are questions which have been consider- 
ed seriously only in more recent times ; about which, therefore, 
there is no agreement of nations. But many treaties in modem 
times have provided protection to such persons, and this pro- 
tection for a limited time is likely to become universal, where- 
ever applied for.* 

* For the law of copy-right comp. 0. W&chter, das Yerlagarecht, Stuttgart, 1868, 
esp. pp. 741-832 ; P. Burke, the law of international copy-right between England 
and France, Loud. 1852. The leading principles of the laws and treaties thus far 
made are reciprocity between the states concerned, a limited tenn of protection^ 
and that the right of translation belongs to the author or his as^gns. In this coun- 
try, no international law or treaty relating to copy-right as yet exists. The foreigner, 
although by the admistion of all Jurists having a property to his work, is unpro* 
tectedi 
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§81. 

APPENDIX 

A OABS, remarkable as involving several points of international law, re- 
lating to the condition of aliens and the protection dne to ^ . ko«ul 
' them, is that of Martin Xoszta. This man, who had been 
engaged in the Hungarian rebellion of 1849, fled into Turkish territory with 
a number of others, and, at length, after refusal to deliver him up to Aus- 
tria, was, with the understanding of that government, sent out of Turkey 
into foreign parts. '' It was alleged that he engaged never to return," says 
Mr. Maroy, '* but this is regarded as doubtM."'*' The man chose the United 
States as his place of ezUe, and in 1852 made the usual declaration, prepar- 
atory to being naturalized, which our laws require. In 1854 he returned 
to Turkey, on accoxmt, it is said, of private affairs. Al? Smyrna, being pro* 
vided with a tezkereh or passport from the American consul there, and from 
the acting charg^ at Constantinople, he was seized on land, thrown into 
the water, taken up by the boaf s crew of an Austrian frigate, and put into 
irons. This was done at the instigation of the Austrian consul-general at 
Smyrna, and after refusal of the Turkish governor to allow his arrest. In- 
tercessions for his release on the ground of his American nationality, were 
ineffectual. Finally, when it was reported that a design had been formed 
of Removing the man by stealth into the dominions of Austria, the captain 
of a public vessel of the United States, then in port, prepared to resort to 
force, unless he was released. This led to an arrangement, by which he 
was put under the custody of the French consul-general until the govern- 
ments, which were at issue, should agree what to do with him. He after- 
wards went back to the United States. 

The following are some of the points which arise to view in the discus- 
sion of this case : 

1. Granting that the man was an Austrian subject, could he be legally 
seized in Turkey ? His crime had been a political one. The Turks had 
refused, with the approbation of ambassadors of the most important Chris- 
tian powers, to deliver up the Hungarian fugitives, on the ground of the 
political nature of their offence. 

It was said that the exterritorial consular jurisdiction mentioned below 
(§ 96,) authorized his arrest. The reply of Mr. Marcy to this is, that such 
jurisdiction was intended for a different set of cases, and such is probably 
the fact The Austrian officials, then, in sei^ng him, committed an offence 

* Mr. Hukemaun^s letter to Mr. Marcy, and bis reply in Senate documents, SSd 
GoDgT., let Session, vol. I. 
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against the sovereignty of Turkey, and so, an offence against the law of 
nations. 

2. WaiB he an Austrian subject ? Austrian nationality ceases according 
to what is said in § 66, on the authority of M. Foalix, when a subject emi- 
grates with the consent of the government. He had more than the con- 
sent of his government to his abandonment of his country ; he was forced 
into exile. But to this it might be replied, that he had agreed in writing 
never to return to Turkey, and that tiie Austrian claim upon him would 
revive on his failing to fulfil this condition. It is indeed questioned by Mr. 
Marcy, whether he engaged never to return ; and it might perhaps be said, 
that, if such an engagement existed, it related only to return for political 
purposes. But to this Austria might reply, that she could not know what 
his purposes were, and that the promise must be absolute, in order to pre- 
vent his doing political mischief in the neighborhood of Hungary. This, 
however, is a point on which our diplomatist preserves silence. 

8. What were his relations to the United States ? Not those of a citi- 
zen, but of a domiciled stranger. His oath, declaring his purpose to become 
a cidzen, and his long stay here, put this out of the question, and his tem- 
porary absence aovld not shake this character off. Moreover, he had a 
passport, certifying to his American nationality. He would therefore be 
entitled, by the law of nations, to the protection of the Turkish authorities 
against his Austrian captors. Had he been even a fugitive prisoner of war, 
he could not lawfully have been seized on shore, unless treaty had so pro- 
vided. He would equally be entitled to all that protection which officials 
of the United States were authorized to extend to him within Turkish 
territory. "^ • 

4. Would it have been in accordance with international law for the 
captain of the Mgate to use force in protecting him within the port of 
Smyrna ? Active and aggressive force certainly notw As things were, the 
demonstration of force saved the use of it. But to complain of such force 
would have fallen to the duty of Turkey, as it would have taken place 
within her waters. As for force, absolutely considered, for instance on 
the high seas, Austria could not have complained, if the evils of a sudden 
wrong on her part were in that way sought to be prevented. 

At the bottom this was a case of collision between original and trans- 
ferred allegiance, the latter in its incipiency, in which the obligation to 
protect the person, within the limits of the law of nations, clearly lay on 
the United States. How Austria could have dealt with him within her 
own limits is another question. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB FOBMS AITD TBR AGBZITS OV UITJfiJiOOT7B8B BBTWBEN 2CATZ0H& 

Ssonoifr I. — The JFprma of Intercowraej or IrUerriaUondl 

Cc^uHesy. 

§82. 

We have hitherto considered the duties and usages of na- 
tions, so far as relates to the treatment of in- chmena oomity 
diyidnal aliens who are within their territory. ^™'»'»«<»»- 
We now pass on to the conduct which is due from one body 
politic to another, and to the representatives by whom public 
intercourse is managed. 

The general duties here 'required are those which are in- 
cluded in the word comit|^ : we call them duties at their origin, 
as being more or less indefinite, and not of strict obligation ; 
but they become obligatory, if by compact or compliance with 
usage a nation takes them upon itself in a specific shape. 
These duties are such as polite treatment of a soyereign or of 
his ministers in a foreign country, courtesy in diplomatic inter- 
course, the observance of court-etiquette, and of respect on the 
sea towards a foreign flag. Besides duties such as these, we 
place under this head respect for the reputation of a foreign 
state, which is, as we have seen (§ 18), a tlung of strict justice. 

The use of formal expressions of courtesy among nations 
consists in their preventing jealousies and quarrels. At the 
same time they may themselves be the causes of disputes, for, 
when once established by usage, to withhold them is a slight ; 
and to pay attentions of different kinds, or in different degrees, 
to equal and sovereign states, may be more provoking than if 
both states had been treated with equal want of politeness. 
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But on the whole, as in the society of individuals who are 
equals, so among states it is probable that without them there 
would be a far greater amount of unMendliness. 

§83. 

Every nation, as we have seen, has a right of reputation ; 

every other, therefore, is bound to abstain from 
reputation ^of an^ deods and words, which are calculated to wound 

its sense of character, or to injure its good name, 
or that of its sovereign, before the world. No nation, then, 
through its public documents, or by its official persons, can 
with right reflect on the institutions or social characteristics of 
another, or make invidious comparisons to its disadvantage, or 
set forth in any way an opinion of its inferiority. So with 
regard to its functionaries, an intended insult to whom is an 
insult to the state which they represent. But a state is not 
bound to repress the free remarks made by the press and 
private persons upon foreign states and sovereigns, although 
comity, if not justice, requires that foreign sovereigns should 
have the power to prosecute for libel or scandal before its 
courts. Nor again ought regard f|r the feelings of another 
government to preclude a state from remonstrating, even in 
strong terms, against conduct which it judges to be oppressive 
or flagitious, although that conduct may be confined in its 
e'ffects to the subjects of the wrong-doing state. (Comp. § 111.) 
It may be made a question, how far documents,* which are 
The HaiBemann ^^t strfctly pubKc, may be complained of by 
•^*^^- foreign states, as embodying insults against them- 

selves. A noted case of such complaints occiuTed in 1850, 
after our government had sent a secret agent to ascertain 
whether Hungary, in its war with Austria, was likely to 
achieve its independence. So much the government had a 
right to do, as it interfered in no manner in the struggle. But 
when the instructions to this agent were published, containing 
the expression " iron rule," applied to the sway of Austria over 
Hungary, the Austrian government directed its Charg6 d'af- 
faires at Washington, Mr. Htilsemann, to communicate its dis- 
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'pleasure at this offensive expression, and at the apparent sym- 
pathy with a part of the empire in revolt. It was replied by 
the United States, that there had been no interference in the 
quarrel between Austria and Hungary ; that a sympathy with 
a people straggling for its independence was, on onr part, mi- 
avoidable ; and ^^ that a communication from the President to 
either House of Congress, is regarded as a domestic communis 
cation, of which ordinarily no foreign state has cognizance." 
This is true, because ordinarily the departments of a govern- 
ment do not discuss the affairs of foreign countries, with which 
one or other of them has nothing immediately to do. Eut it is 
evident that communications may be made between the depart- 
ments of a government, for which a foreign state may demand 
redress. The degree of publicity, now given to political docu- 
ments, is such, that they are brought before the eyes of the 
world, and cannot be regarded as private. If a man aUows his 
private letters, reflecting on^ individuals, to be published, he 
may commit a wrong ; and so may a nation or a government, 
if it make or aUow to be made public what may fairly be called 
insults to foreign states. 

§84. .■ 

It may be inexpedient to admit foreign sovereigns into a 
country, but comity requires that this be ordinari- Treatment of for- 
ly allowed, and that, besides the exterritoriality etc. 
which they enjoy (§ 64), such marks of respect should be paid 
to them, and to the members of sovereign houses, as may be 
required by the usages of Christian states. So also in their 
transit through, or passage along the coasts of another country, ' 
they are to be saluted in a manner becoming the dignity of 
their stations, as the highest representatives of an independent 
state. 

A more free and indefinite treatment of sovereign houses 
by one another, consists in friendly announcements of interest- 
ing events, as births, deaths, betrothals, and marriages ; and 
in corresponding expressions of congratulation or condolence, 
amounting in the latter case even to the putting on of mourn- 
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ing. These courtefiieB of interoourse are called by some text- 
Tniters state^aUaaiiry. 

Every court has its own ceremonial and rules of precedence 
ceremoDiAi of ^^ ^^^ festivals and the like. While observing 
^^'"^^ these, which are nearly alike wherever there is a 

monarch and a court, a state is bound to make no distinctions 
in external politeness between foreign representatives, so far as 
such traditional rules do not make it necessary ; and foreign 
representatives ture bound to conform to the ceremonial lex looij 
if consistent with the honor of their country, y 

It is evident that correspondence, between the l^ate of one 
Dipiomfttio eor- State and the minister or sovereign of another, re- 
SKl ^^ quires both those formsof address which are usual 
among diplomatists, and an abstinence from all expressions of 
anger and of contempt. Otherwise, an offence against the 
self-respect of the nation, with whose functionaries he holds 
interoourse, is committed, and he may need to atone for his 
fault by apology or by recall, or else furnish ground of com* 
plaint against his nation. 

§86. 
In regard to the forms of international politeness on the 
Ceremonial of the ^^ ^ distinction is to bc made between what is 
■**• done within the waters of a nation, and what is 

done on the high seas, where nations are entirely equal On 
the high seas, and, indeed, in the waters of third powers, ships 
of war are under no imperative obligation firom usage or law 
to salute one another, and yet such marks of respect are not 
unusual, and are in some degree expected, so that the absence 
of them, although no insult, might be regarded as discourteous. 
They ought generally to be returned if offered by one of the 
parties.''^ But within its own sea line a sovereign state may 

* Bynkerah. Qnaest. J. P., 2, § 24. '* Quod ad mare extemm, quod in noUius 
Frincipis dominio est, nalliuB qnoque est aliis reyerentiam imperare, et salutem na- 
▼ibos sub pnestandam esdgere. Sunt qusBdam, quso, tametsi honeste pnestentur, 
inhoneste tamen petuntur. Inter ea refero, si quis minor dignitate mijorem, in pub- 
lico sibi obviam fiEtetum, salutet vel non salutet, et siqusB minorum Frincipum naviSi 
in man extero, navibus nug'orom Frincipum, quaqua etiam dignitate sint, salutem 
dicat vel neget 
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presGsribe the oeremonieB with which its forts and ships of war 
are to be approached or passed, but it must require nothing 
which can be degrading to other states. And in cases, where 
the daim of a nation over certain waters is not acknowledged, 
to refase compliance with a prescribed ceremony is a mode of 
showing national independence, at which no offence can be 
jnstlj taken. 

Yarions forms of international politeness on the sea, are, 
or have been in vogue, such as fdrling, inclining y^^. ^^ ^^^ 
or lowering the flag, lowering the topsails, firing »«*•<» *J»»"^ 
salutes with cannon, sometimes accompanied with salvos of 
musketry, lowering and raising the flag several times in suc- 
cession, salutations with the voice, and finally, complimentary 
visits to each other's vessel To take down the flag, or to 
lower the topsails, is a token of inferiority, which is now nearly 
or quite obsolete. " To lower or furl the flag," says Ortolan,* 
^^ is not now practised between vessels of war, as a token of 
respect, and is a sign, rather, of mourning or of danger. But 
merchant vessels often greet vessels of war by lowering 
and raising the flag three several times." 

The etiquette of the sea requires that a ship of war enter- 
ing a harbor, or passing by a fort or castle, should pay the first 
salute, except when the sovereign or his ambassador is on 
board, in which case the greeting ought to be made first on the 
shore. So also the earliest salutation should proceed from a 
ship meeting or joining a fieet, and from an auxiliary squadron 
on its approach to the main armament. When single vessels 
encounter one another, an admiral's ship is to receive the first 
compliment, and so downward, according to rank, the inferior 
vessel always commencing salutations. Privateers greet ships 
of war without having a right to expect the return of the com- 
pliment. Merchant ships salute foreign ships of war by de- 
monstrations with sail and fiag, or with cannon, if they have 
any, but the ship need not slacken its course for such purposes. 
A superior vessel, as one commanded by an admiral, may 
respond to a compliment with a smaller number of shot, but in 

* Diplom. do la mer, Vol. I. Book 2, Chap. 16. 
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general the marks of respect between public vessels must be 
equal.* 

The roles of sea politeness are often embodied in instruc- 
tions given to conmianders of vessels by their respective gov- 
ernments, which directions, through the Christian states of the 
world, have a general uniformity. They are also sometimes a 
subject of special treaty. " They are of use," as Ortolan, him- 
self a naval officer, ren}krks,t " as honors paid to the independ- 
ence of nations, as a public authorized recognition that the 
sovereignties of the world are entitled to mutual respect. They 
help the crews of public vessels, from the commanders down to 
the marines, to feel that the national honor is in their hands, 
and thus raise the sense of character of those who are repre- 
sentatives of nations upon the seas." 

§86. 

Formerly, above all in century XVII., the tokens of respect 
which certain nations demanded of others, in seas 

DigpnteB In Cent. -i • t_ . t_ _i j j • • • ^ 

xviL concerning over which thcv asscrtod domimon, ffave rise to 

ceremonicB at sea. /»t ■• t .t- t -• 

bitter feelmgs and to hostilities, or rather served 
as a pretext for wars which were waged on other grounds. Es- 
pecially was the English claim to sovereignty in the narrow 
seas around Great Britain, a fruitful source of animosities from 
the beginniBg of the reign of James I. onward. The demand 
was, that all foreign vessels should first salute English vessels 
of war by lowering flags and topsails, without any correspond- 
ing mark of respect being made obligatory on the other side.:]: 
This France and'Spain forbade their vessels to comply with ; and 
in 1634, by an arrangement between France and England, the 

• Comp. Heffter, § 19Y. f ^^iplom, de la mer, u. 8. 

:( In a communication to the court of France in 1667, the Dutch say that they 
are willing that France should salute them with two cannon shot less, but cannot 
consent to lower their flag, unless France shall do the same in return. They add, 
t\^ although the English in an article of the treaty prescribing tokens of respect 
arc not expressly bgund to return the salutation with the flag which the Dutch offer 
to them, it is with justice presumed to be incumbent on them, and that if the English 
have failed in such reciprocity, they have fiuled in their duty, for which reason the 
Dutch afterwards refused to lower their flag, as by treaty required. See Ortolan, I. 
869. . 
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shipB of each state, when nearer to the other's territory, shonld 
give the first salute. But from Holland, England was led, by 
commercial jealousy and a feeling of superior str^gth, to re- 
quire those humiliating marks of respect with great pertinacity. 
The war between the two nations, which broke out in 1653, 
was preceded by an engagement between Blake and Van 
Tromp, growing out of the demand that the flag of Holland 
should be lowered ; and in the treaties of 1654, 1662, and 1667, 
the Dutch agreed to pay this compliment within certain seas 
in friture. In 1671 the captain of a king's yacht sailed out of 
the Meuse through a Dutch fleet, having received orders to 
test their compliance with this rule : the vice-admiral in com- 
mand declared his willingness to lower his own flag to the 
royal flag of England, but reftised to allow the whole fleet to 
join in the act. For this the yacht fired upon him,,but its 
captain was put into the Tower on reaching England, for not 
continuing his fire although the Dutch had not retaliated. The 
English ambassador at the Hague claimed that reparation was 
due for this refusal of the vice-admiral, inasmuch as not only 
single vessels, but also whole fleets, were obliged to strike the 
flag to an English vessel of war. The reftisal of the States- 
general to redress this grievance was a leading pretext of the 
already meditated war of 1672.* At the peace of 1674, it was 
stipulated that fleets as well as single vessels, belonging to the 
Dutch republic, should fiirl the flag, and lower the topsail be- 
fore any English vessel of war, between Cape Staten in Nor- 
way and Cape Finisterre in Northern Spain. Even in 1784,t 

* Bynkerehoek^s critique on this transaction (u. s) is worthy of notice. While 
he inclines to admit that the treaty of 1654, rightly interpreted, sustained the Eng- 
lish claim that a whole fleet of the Dutch should salute a single English ship in the 
English seas, by lowering flag and topsails, he claims, (1.) that the affair occurred 
near the shore of Zeelandj and therefore outside of the English dominions ; (2.) that 
a yacht, though with guns on board, is a vessel of pleasure, not of war ; and (8.) that 
the Dutch vessels constituted a fleet, and that fleets can be compared to fort8| 
garrisoned places and harbors, which by common usage- are t9 be saluted first. 
Moreover a fleet at anchor occupies a part of the sea, which thus passes under the 
sway and dominion of the occupant, to whom, therefore, being now in his own 
territory, the first tokens of respect are to be rendered. This last plea is evidently 
woiihlesB. ► t Ortolan, I. 872. 



I 
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theee absurd tokens of inferiority were again oonfirmed in a 
treaty. 

QUie Fr^ch, in the same century, set np similar pretensions 
against Holland, althonglL without the pretext of dominion 
over the narrow seas. Bnt their claims were not so galling, 
or so persevering, as those of England. In an ordonnance of 
1689, Louis XIV. went so far as to require that when French 
vessels of war met those of other nations equal in rank, they 
should demand the first salute, and use force, if it were with- 
held. This is mentioned as a grievance by William m. in the 
declaration of war, which he made at tiie b^inning of his 
reign. 

In the 18th century a number of treaties established equality 
and reciprocity in the ceremonial of the sea, and the practice 
of nations has nearly reached this point in aU reBpects. 



Section II. — The Agents in the Intercotiree of JVatiana^ or 

Ambassadors amd Consuls, 

§87. 

Nations holding intercourse with one another need to have 
penons appointed ^^^^ Understanding as to the conditions of the 
tSi^SSSIbS'wJ^ intercourse, and certain functionaries by whom 
natioiu. ^g intercourse between the sovereignties may be 

carried on, and that between the citizens or subjects may be 
reduced to rule. Such persons we may caU generically ambas- 
sadors; but they may have various other denominations, as 
legates, envoys, charges d'affaires, foreign ministers, and nun- 
cios, which term, together with others, is appropriated to the 
Pope's messengers to foreign courts. The word ambassador 
may denote also a particular class or rank of agents of national 
intercourse. We may divide ambassadors, again, into ordinary 
and extraordinary, or resident and temporary, into open and 
secret, those wili limited powers and plenipotentiaries, — al- 
though this title is often used in a vague sense below its proper 



/ 
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meaniBg, — ^fihose who are sent to do bnfiinees, and thoBe who rep- 
reeent the state at some ceremony of a foreign court, and the like. 

Again the Bovereign, or head of a department, or even a 
military officer, may discharge the fimctions of an ambassador, 
or be joined with one in negotiations, without holding the office 
or having the title. An ambassador dilBers from a commissary 
or commissioner to whom some business not of a diplomatic 
nature is entrosted ; from a deputy who is sent by subjects, as 
by a proyince, to a sovereign ; and from a consul who under a 
treaty, or by the practice of two nations, protects the private 
affairs of individuals of the one within the territory of the 
other, and watches over the conmierdal interests of the nation 
which he represents. 

The word ambassador comes through the medioval Latin 
ambacUa or wmhaaAa^ meaning service or charge, either 
from the Celtic ambactuB^ dientj or retamer^ used once in 
Osssar's Gallic war (VI. 15), or from the Gk)thic cmdbahts^ with 
nearly the same sense.^ Both words may be, indeed, of the 
same origin. The signification will, then, correspond with that 
of mimster. The Oreek equivalent denotes an elder of the 
people. The Latins used the words orator j and more common- 
ly legtUuSy person acting by delegated authority, whence this 
branch of international law is called ^t^ legtUorum, kxmSljus le- 
gtxHomtm, the rights of legation. 

§88. 

Ambassadors always and everywhere have had special im- * 
munities, and often somethiufic of a sacred charac- origin of the iitit- 

_ _ _ il6gM of fT"^t W 

ter. This sacredness, which they have shared Maon. 
with heralds, and bearers of flags of truce, cannot be accounted 
for from their being originally ministers of religion, selected 
before others for their gravity or dignity ; but the protection 
of religion must have been given to them because their func- 
tions and duties were of pre-eminent importance. They were 
the agents in all the intercourse of two tribes or nations, and 
above all in making peace and preventing war. If not pro* 

• Oomp. Dietz, EtjmoL voce amboieia^ and Grimnif WOrtorb. Tooe ami. 
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tected, they would not expose themselves to the danger of go- 
ing among enemies or strangers. They carried with ^hem the 
dignity of representing their nation. Thus the importance of 
their work, die necessity that they shonld be assured of safety, 
an<^ the dignity of their office caused those religious sanctions 
to be thrown aroimd them, by which the more important re- 
lations and rights were defended in ancient times. 

§"89. 

Ambassadors in ancient times were serU on special occasions 
Temporary and by ouc nation to another. Their residenCjS at 

resident amlMUMa- <. . . 

dors. foreign courts is a practice of modem growth. 

Some have thought that it was suggested by the Pope's legates, 
sent to reside, or appointed from among ecclesiastics residing, 
in diffenent parts of Christendom. By others, according to 
Mr. Ward (II. 290), it has been attributed " to Ferdinand the 
Catholic, whose policy led him to entertain [ambassadors] at 
various courts, as a kind of honorable spies ; " bnt Flassan * 
makes Louis XI. of France, Ferdinand's earlier contemporary, 
the -introducer of the new usage. "Before him ambassadors 
had only temporary and limited missions, but this prince 
judged it best to multiply them, and to prolong their stay 
abroad, especially at the courts of Burgundy and England. 
As these courts penetrated into his design, they in turn de- 
spatched to him permanent ambassadors, who converted diplo- 
macy into intrigues and trickeries. Louis XI. on sending the 
Sieurs du Bouchage and de SoUiers to the Dukes of Guienne 
and of Brittany, gave them for their instructions, * If they lie 
to you, lie still more to them.' " But the residence of ambas- 
sadors at foreign courts did not become the common practice 
until after the reformation. Henry VII. of England " would 
not in his time, suffer Lieger ambassadours of any foreign king 
or prince within his realm, or he with them, but upon occasion 
used ambassadours." * In the middle of century XVII. it was 

* Diplom. Fran^aise, I. 247. 

f Coke's 4th Inst 166, cited bj Ward, u. s., who says that Linger is derived 
from the Dutch. But the true explanation is to be found in the word Leffer of 
German origin, used in the trading marts to denote an agent of foreign merchants 
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said in Poland of a French envoy, that as he did not return 
home according to the cnstom of ambassadorB, he onght to be 
considered as a spy. And a century afterwards Bynkershoek 
(de for. leg. § 1) dej&nes ordmwry legates as those who " non 
unins sed omnium rerum, atque adeo et eooploromdi eigo in 
amicorimi aulis habentur." Grotius affirms (Cent. XVII. in 
the middle) that legoiUonea aseid^KB may, without infringement 
of rights, be rejected by nations, being unknown to angient 
practice (II. 18. 3). But the usage is now fixed among all 
nations of European origin: and ambassadors by remaining in 
foreign countries serve the interests of their own state in various 
w^ys, far more than persons could who should bd sent abroad 
on special occasions. In fact, to attempt to break away from 
the usage might be regarded as indicating a want of comity, if 
not of friendship. But although the sending of ambassadors 
and even of resident ambassadors seems almost essential to a 
participation in the international law of Christendom, there 
are sgme few of this circle of nations who hold no such com- 
munication with each other. England and some other Protes- 
tant states entertain no ministers at the Pope's court, nor does 
he at theirs. On the other hand, the principal Christian states 
keep up diplomatic relations with some states out of their pale 
of civilization and religion, as with Turkey, Persia and China, 
sending temporary ambassadors to the latter, and ordinary ones 
to the two former. 

§90. 

The question whether a nation is bound to receive the 
ambassador of another, depends on the question 
of the right of intercourse which has been already gation uT^eive 
considered. Nor is it impossible that intercourse 
commercial, if not political, should subsist without such an 
agent. But if a nation has already entered into diplomatic 
ties with another, to dissolve them is a breach of friendship, 
and is often the step immediately preceding war. By treaty 

• 

reeident in a town where they had a depot of their goods, and transferred to the 
agent of a prince. See HollmanD, St&dtewesen des Hittelalt. I. 202. 
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or usage, a right had Bprnng up, which, together with the duty 
of comity, the diflmiBflal of an ambassador invaded. 

Bnt these are exceptions to the rule that nations cannot 
suspend their diplomatic interconrse, already established, with- 
out offence. (1.) A nation may refuse to receive any ambas- 
sador when the sovereignty of tiie party sending him is doubt- 
ful This may happen when a state is convulsed by civU war, 
both factions in which daun to exercise sovereignty, and when 
a new government after a revolution is not yet fully establish- 
ed. (2.) A nation or sovereign may refiise to receive sl parti- 
Cfula/t individual as the representative of a foreign power witii- 
out giving cause of offence. Thus, it is held that a sovereign 
is not bound to receive his own subject in tiiis capacity, on the 
ground that the privileges of his ofBce would place him beyond 
the reach of the native jurisdiction. So a person who has 
rendered himself obnoxious, or is of a notoriously bad character, 
may be rejected. Richelieu told the English ambassador at 
Paris, that the Duke of Buckingham would not be accepted as 
ambassador extraordinaiy ; and at an earlier date, Francis I. 
of France refused Cardinal Pole as the Pope's legate, on the 
ground of his being a personal enemy of the king's ally, Henry 
VJLLi. of England. (8.) A state or sovereign may refuse to 
receive a minister sent on an errand inconsistent with its dig- 
nity or interests. The United Provinces, during their straggle 
for independence, declined treating with envoys from friendly 
German powers, bearing proposals of peace incompatible with 
their honor ; and Elizabeth of England rejected the nuncio of 
Pius IV., sent to invite her to appoint deputies for the Council 
of Trent, because his mission might have the ulterior object of 
stirring up disaffection among the English. . 

§91. 
The right of sending ambassadors is an attribute of sover- 
EUAt Of «.ndim, eignty, but the power of appointing them may be 
^baamdon. vcstcd in somc representative of the sovereign. 
Thus, in this country, it is exercised by the President and 
senate, or during the recess of the senate, by the President 
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alone, subject to their confirmation or rejection ; and it has 
sometimes been intrusted to the commander of an army. Can 
a deposed soyereign, a monarch without a kingdom, perform 
this fimction ? In the case mentioned by Mr. Ward (EI. 292- 
295) of Leslie, Bishop of Boss, caUing himself ambassador of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who was then after dethronement a 
prisoner in England, the lawyers consulted by the govemmentj 
decided, that ^' the solicitor of a prince lanjofidh/ de^o&ed^ and 
another being inyested in his place, cannot have the privilege 
of an ambassador, for that none but princes and such other as 
have sovereignty may have ambassadors." The word IcmfvUy 
seems to make the opinion ftitUe, for who is to decide. The 
word (ustualhi would have better agreed with that safe usage, 
which is a part of international law, of acknowledging the 
sovereign defacto^ and to which the United States have ever 
adhered. When James 11. lived in exile, his ambassadors were 
received as those of the sovereign dejv/re by a part of the Eu- 
ropean states. The more common practice we apprehend to 
be for sovereigns who sympathize with a deposed prince to hold 
communications with him by persons not openly sustaming the 
character of envoys. The whole matter may be disposed of in 
a word : nations and sovereigns, according to their biases, will 
be quick or slow to recognize a revolutionary government; 
some will cling to the old as long as they can, others will fall 
into the current of things sooner or later, but fall into it at 
length they will. And if an actual sovereign feels himself 
injm-ed by the acknowledgment of the claims of a deposed one, 
such conduct wiU be attributed to hostile feeling, and may 
provoke war. The. acknowledgment of the sovereignty of a 
new state is sometimes first made by receiving its ambassadors. 
A protected or dependent state may employ political and 
other agents, but generally cannot send ambassadors either to 
the principal state or to third powers without the consent of 
the former.* The peace of Kainardsch6, in 1774, allowed the 

* Bynkershoek disposes of this subject as follows : Qusest J. P. II., §3. "I 
•boold not be wiUiDg to say, as some do, that no one rightfully sends legates saying 
the sovereign, for thus we should have to do away with legates of proTinces and 

10 
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j^ospodars of Moldavia and WaUachia to send each a charg^ 
d'affaires of the Greek religion, and with the privileges con- 
ceded by the law of nations, to Constantinople. The members 
of a confederation may, or may not, exercise this right, accord- 
ing to the nature of the compact : no state of onr confederation 
" shall, without consent of congress, enter into any agreement 
or compact with a foreign, power," or " enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation ; " and the power of appointing am- 
bassadors being vested elsewhere, they are, perhaps, by that 
provision of the constitution also, cut off from the exercise of 
a similar function. But the members of the German confed- 
eration can severally entertain their representatives at foreign 
courts. 

A messenger sent from a province, or revolted portion of a 
country to the sovereign, not being an ambassador, has no 
rights of one. Bad, then, as the act was, when Philip 11. of 
Spain detained two noblemen sent from the Low Countries in 
1566, and finally had them put to death, it was no offence 
against the rights of legation. (Bynkersh. Quaest. J. P. 11., 
§ 3.) 

An ambassador being the representative of a sovereign,' it 
follows that the power of choice lies with him, and thus, as it 
respects the country, religion, rank, etc., of the ambassador, no 
complaint can be made by the foreign state, except so far as a 
slight or intention J;o insult may be inferred from the circum- 
stances of the case.* Formerly it was not an unfrequent thing 

towns, of whom there has been, and still is, a great abundance. I should rather 
say, that every one can send legates in the discharge'^of that business which he has 
the power of doing, bat that according to the dignity of the sender they have differ- 
ent lights, and are held in different degrees of honor. If a prince in his own right 
sends them, they have the full rights of legates ; if another, the whole thmg depends 
on the will of him to whom they are sent," etc. But thus the question becomes one 
of words. Have these legates the privileges of ambassadors, and is a prince or state 
in any way bound to receive them ? If not, can they be ranked in the same class ? 

* Even women have been acknowledged as representatives at foreign courts, bnt 
more frequently have been secret emissaries. The wife of Marshal Guebriant acted 
in this capacity for France, at the court of Ladlslas IV., King of Poland, in 1646. 
The noted Chevalier d'Eon, who, after inferior diplomatic employments, was appoint- 
ed French ambassador at London, was thought to be a woman, but was not Comp. 
Kliiber, § 186, note. 
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for a native of one conntry to serye as the ambassador from 
another in the land where he owed allegiance. But, as we 
have already said, some nations, — as France, under the old re- 
gime and the first empire, and the United Provinces from 
1Y27, — ^reftised to receive native-bom persons in this capacity. 
When, however, nationality has been transferred in accordance 
with the laws of the states concerned, there can be no objection 
against such ministers, unless it be of a personal nature. In 
some Catholic countries, again, in Austria, Spain, and France, 
the usage has prevailed that the sovereign of the land shall 
nominate the nuncio whom he receives from the Pope ; the 
reason for which usage lies probably in the fear of papal inter- 
ference, and of unacceptableness with the native clergy. 

Sometimes smaller soverieigns have concurred in appointing 
the same person as their ambassador, and sometimes the same 
person has held this office for his sovereign at several courts. 

When an ambassador is sent abroad, there must be some 
evidence of his official position. For this purpose he is fiir- 
ni^ed with credentials certifying his diplomatic character and 
rank ; namely with a letter of credence, (lettre de cr6ance,) 
Bometimes, also, with one of recommendation, and with a full 
poweTy indicating the subjects on which he is authorized to treat, 
and the amount of power with which he is invested. Accord- 
ing to their rank some agents of foreign governments are 
directly accredited to a sovereign, and others to his minister of 
foreign affairs. Until such credentials are presented, a foreign 
government may reject, or on other evidence receive, the per^ 
son claiming to be an ambassador, according to its pleasure. 

§92 a. 

An ambassador, from the time of his entrance into the for- 
eign country in that character, until the time pri^ueges of am- 
when, at the expiration of his office, he leaves the *>»««io"- 
country, has in modem days enjoyed very great privileges or 
immunities, which even the breaking out of war before he can 
leave the country will not terminate. Even before he has had 
opportunity to show his credentials to the proper department 
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of go vemment, he cannot be injured or obstructed without a 
violation of international law, if he announces his oflScial char- 
acter ; and should a goyemment to which he is sent refuse to 
receive him, he must be free to withdraw without receiving 
.marks of disrespect. If he is recalled, free exit and passports, 
where they are necessary, must be granted to him ; but if he 
remain in the country after that a sufficient time for removal, 
denoted in his passports, has elapsed, he takes the jural rela- 
tion of any traveller from his native land. 

The more essential immunities conceded to the ambassador 
grow out of the consideration that he cannot do the business 
intrusted to him well, unless his person be safe, and he be in- 
dependent of the control of the foreign government; and 
comity adds to these other less important privileges, as marks 
of respect to the representative of a foreign sovereignty. These 
immunities have been arranged under the heads of inviolability 
and exterritoriality. Such for instance, is Kliiber's classifica- 
tion. But to this it may be objected that exterritoriality may 
be taken in a narrower and a more extended sense. The term 
stands, as we have already explained it, for that legal fiction 
which regards the agents of. a government in a foreign land as 
being outside of the country where they discharge their func- 
tions, or as carrying with them into another territory almost as 
entire an exemption from its laws as if they were at home.* 
But there is no such complete exemption, and hence it will be 
best, if we arrange the rights of ambassadors under these heads, 
to define what immunities are allowed; otherwise the term, 
by its vagueness, will lead us astray. De Martens remarks 
(§ 215), that the " extension of exterritoriality pertains only to 
the positive law of nations, to treaties or usage, and is suscep- 
tible of modifications, which in fact it undergoes ; whence it 
is not enough always to appeal to exterritoriality, in order to 
enjoy those rights which may be derived from the extended 
notion given to the word." 

* This fiction was known to Grotios, who says (EL 18, § 4, 6) that as legates 
** fictione qnadam habentor pro personis mittentlum, ita etiam similifictione constitu- 
ontur quasi extra territorium." 
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1. WLen we speak of the inyiolability of an ambasBador, we 
mean that neither public authority nor private , invioubmtv of 
pezsonB can nse any force, or do any ^olence to •— »-' 
him, without offending against the law of nations. It is not, 
however, intended that he may not be repelled by force, if he 
attempts to injure other individuals or to violate the laws. The 
right of self-defence cannot cease on his account, nor can he 
enter places closed to the public, nor do a great variety of ille- 
gal acts without having pa^ive resistance at least used against 
him. The state within whose bounds he resides, is bound to 
protect him against aggressions from its subjects, by law and 
penalty, and by troops or a police force, when necessary. In 
one case only, apart from the necessities of self-defence, can 
active force be exerted upon his person, and that is when, after 
committing some great crime, and being ordered home, he re- 
fiises to go, when he may be removed without personal injury. 

2. Inviolability of person could not stand alone, without 
protection to the house, furniture, equipage, and, in fact, the 
people of the amba6^ador. We shall arrange these with other 
immunities jmder the head of exterritoriality, and 

shall consider first, 

A, his immunity from the jurisdiction of the country of 
his sojourn, both criminal and civil. 

If the ambassador were subject to the criminal jurisdiction 
of the foreign country, his peraon could not be in- (a.)^^^immmn j 
violate, as he would be liable to arrest, imprison- riadiction, 
ment, and punishment ; nor would the nature of the acts in- 
separable from the processes of criminal laws, be consistent 
with his freedom as a negotiator. This immunity is therefore 
conceded to ai](^bas8adors by all the nations of Christendom, 
. and, although some of the earlier writers had some scruples in 
admitting it, or even contended against it, the modem writers 
are beUeved.to be unanimous in regarding it as a part of inter- 
national law. For the exceptions to this immunity which have 
occurred in extreme cases, see § 92 e. 

In the case of a native of the country still owing allegiance, 
but representing a foreign sovereign, it has been questioned 
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whether jurisdictioii, civil or criminal, is suspended during the 
discharge of his functions. The most noted case in whidi such 
a person felt the severity of the law, was that of Wicquefort, a 
native of Amsterdam, who, while he held an office under the 
States-general, became the Duke of Liineburg's resident at the^ 
Hague, and while in the service of this prince, in 1675, was 
accused of betraying state secrets to foreigners, was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to imprisonment for life with confiscation 
of goods.* In this case it might with justice be maintained 
that he held an office of responsibility, and could not be re- 
leased from penal liabilities as long as it lasted ; if he took on 
him duties to a new sovereign, he was stiU accountable to the 
old one. He betrayed secrets to which in his office he had ac- 
cess, and ought therefore to suflFer. But if a private citizen of 
a country is acknowledged by its government as an ambassador 
from another state, it is fairly to be inferred that all the immu- 
nities are conceded to him, which are considered to belong to 
that class of persons, and without which he could not freely 
discharge its duties. His sovereign had a right (§ 90) to refuse 
to recognize him in that relation to another sov^eign : in so 
recognizing him he gives up jurisdiction over him for the time 

being.f 

Opinions have been divided in regard to an ambassador's 
ib.) and from civil exemption from civil jurisdiction. Entire exemp- 
jurisdiction. ^.j^j^ ^ ^j^jg rcspcct caunot be argued from the 

nature of his ftmctions, and yet every where this exemption is 
allowed, so far as it can be derived from the notion of exterri- 
toriality. At the least, according to Heffier, no step can be 
taken towards an ambassador which cannot be taken towards 
an absent stranger. No measures involving force can be used 
against his person, or the effects which he has vrfth him. 

Hence the private person, to whom an ambassador owes 
money, has no remedy against him except through his sover- 

* Comp. Bynkerah. de for. leg. 11, foid 18, and Wheaton*s Hist., p. 234. 

f So Bubstantiallj Wheaton, El. III. 1, § 16. Heffter says the right of punish- 
ing is scarcely taken away from such an ambassador's sorereign. § 214. Bynkersh. 
u. B., holds the same opinion : " subditos nostros, quamvis alterius Principis l^gatto- 
nem acceperint, subditos nostros esse non desinere.'* So others. 
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eign, or by snit in the ambassador's native courts after his re- 
turn home. Such, at least, is the understanding and practice 
in most countries. Prussia appears to claim somewhat more 
of jurisdiction.* In a case, the discussion of which is given at 
great length by Dr. TVlieaton, the owner of a house at Berlin, 
rented to the American ambassador, claimed under the Prus- 
sian civil code to detain the minister's goods found there at the 
expiration of the lease, on the ground that damages were due 
for injuries done to the house during his occupation of it. The 
government of Prussia sustained the claimant, but the discus- 
sion shows that while a pledge given by an ambassador for the 
security of a debt could have been detained by the lender, the 
goods in the house could not be kept fi*om their owner without 
a violation of international law. The laws of the United 
States, accordingly, "include distress for rent among other 
legal remedies which are denied to the creditors of a foreign 
minister." 

An ambassador is bound to observe the police laws in re- 
gard to public security and order within and without his hotel, 
but cannot be called to account for transgression of them, any 
more than for his pecuniary obligations. 

One or two exceptions to this exemption are laid down by 
the writers beside that derived from the ambassador's acting 
in a capacity other than his official one, which we shall con- 
sider by itself. (§ 92 e.) 

They are, (1.) when he is the subject of the state where he 
acts ; (2.) when he is in its service ; (3.) when he voluntarily 
recognizes the jurisdiction oi the courts by appearing before 
them as a plaintiff, and thus submitting himself to the defend- 
ant's court.t 

§ 92 J. . 

B. Tlie immunity from local jurisdiction granted to a 
foreifi^n minister extends to his hotel and £coods. immanity of am- 

TT. r . ; X . ? bBSMdor'a hotel 

His house IS a sanctuary, except m case of gross and gooda. 
crime, for himself and his retinue ; and that whether it* belongs 

* Comp. WheatoD, EL in. 1, § 1% 274-287, and Veig6 on de Martens, § 216. 
t Comp. de Martenis, § 216 ; Wheaton, EL m. 1. § 16; Bynkenh. de for. leg. 
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to hifl own goyemment, or i8 hired, or is given to ^im for his 
nee by the state to which he is sent.* His goods also, or all 
that is necessary for the comfort of himself and his family, 
together with his equipage, enjoy the same exemption. TTir 
papers relating to the business of his embassy are inviolate. 
These exemptions are plainly as essential for the discharge of 
his duties in his office, as is his personal exemption from for- 
eign jurisdiction. 

It is to be observed, however, that if he chance to possess 
real property in the foreign country, or personal property, 
aside from that which pertains to him as an ambassador, (§ 92 
e), it is subject to the local laws. 

His privileges do not include the right of asylum for persons 
His hotel no wy- outsidc of his houschold. If the fiction of exter- 
lum for criminal*, ntoriality explained the privileges of ambassadors, 
the right of asylum would be fairly deducible from it, and a 
criminal taking refuge in such a sanctuary would be given up, 
if at all, by a process of extradition. But it so happens that 
the house of an ambassador has ceased to be an asylum, since 
the notion of exterritoriality has been most current. The 
right was attached in the middle ages to many religious places, 
and was conceded after this analogy, on account of their sacred- 
ness, in some countries, to the hotels of ambassadors ; but the 
usage, if we are not deceived, was never general throughout 
Europe, and even where it obtained, as in Home and Madrid, 
was^ sometimes opposed and violated by the government. 
Similar to this right, if not an extension of it, was the freedom 
or privilege {jus qua/rteriaru7n) of the quarter of the city 

16. It does not appear that the ambassador has a right to do this without leave of 
his own government, for it may prevent the due exercise of his functions. 

* Sometimes extraordinary ambassadors have quarters provided for them by the 
state to which they are sent, their stay being ordinarily short In 1814, Amstria and 
England purchased houses for their foreign ministers in Paris, and in 1817, Prussia, 
in Paris and Petersburg. Elilber, § 192, note. Houses for the reception of foreign 
ambassadors were in use in the empire of Charlemagne. A capitulary of a. d. 860 
(Pens, in, 407) speaks of publicsB domus, in singulis civitatibus — antiquitus oon> 
structse, nostris usibus et extemarum gentium legalionibus satis congruiB. The 
Romans also sometimes entertained foreign legates in public villas outside of the 
walls at the pubhc charge. 
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where the ambassador resided^ and which was indicated by the 
aims of his sovereign.- This right (or wrong rather) prevailed 
in a number of places, as at Yenice, Bome, Madrid, and dn* 
ring the meetings for the choice and coronation of an empe- 
ror, at Frankfort on the Main. At Eome, in the 16th and 
17th centuries, the harboring of criminals, under plea of exer- 
cising this right, gave occasion to more than one dispute be- 
tween the Papal and the French governments. 

- It is now admitted that if a transgressor, not of the ambas- 
sador's train, takes refuge in his premises, he can be demanded 
by the local authorities, and, if not delivered up, can be search- 
ed for and seized within the hotel, for which purpose such 
force in breaking doors open and the like, may be used, as is 
necessary for his apprehension. For as Bynkershoefc (de for. 
leg. § 21) asks, '^ legati, ut latrones recipiant, mittuntur { vel, 
sine receptione commode legationi vacare non possunt ? " 

It is also a freedom commonly allowed to ambassadors, but 
rather by national comity, than as a fdr deduc- Freedom from im- ^ 

tion from theory, that the personal effects of an ^^^ ®^* 
ambassador are exempt from taxation, and that duties are re- 
mitted on articles from abroad which he needs for himself and 
his family. His importations, however, before they reach his 
hotel, are liable to the search of custom-house officers, and if 
he has sent for contraband goods, they may be confiscated. 
As for the rest, he is obliged to pay taxes (even on his hotel, 
if it belongs to him or to his government), tolls, and postages, 
but is exempt from the quartering of troops.* 

§92 (?. 

C. The liberty of worship in a foreign land is now conceded 
by the law and usage of Christian nations to am- Ambaisador'a lib- 
bassadors of every rank, even when their religion ^^ ®^ worship. 
or sect is not tolerated by the laws of the land. This liberty 
might be deduced from the rule of exterritoriality, as in the 
parallel case of a ship of war in a foreign port, or still better, 
from the consideration that, religion being a prime necessity 

* De Martens, §§ 227-229 ; Wheaton's EL m. 1, g 18. 
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of man's nature, an earnest nation conld have no diplomatic 
intercourse with another nation, within whose territory its 
religion was prohibited. But the argument, which would sup- 
port this liberty of worship by^iatural justice and the rights 
of conscience, has here no application, since a great part of the 
nations of Christendom have always assumed the right of al- 
lowing or prohibiting outward worship at their pleasure. 

This freedom of worship extends to the household of the 
ambassador, and sometimes by comity or connivance, if not by 
treaty, to his countrymen, who may be residing at the same 
capital. It is not limited by his presence, but when he is on a 
journey, or during the intervals between two legations, it may 
still be kept up. But his household, and even his wife, it is 
held, if of another religion than his own, have no separate 
right of worship. It is held, also, that if there be religious 
rites publicly allowed, of the same sect to which the ambas- 
sador belongs and where he is residing, he may be forbidden 
to have a chapel and services of his own, which now are no 
longer necessary. Thus, when the Emperor Joseph 11. grant- 
ed toleration at Vienna to the adherents of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, it 'Was declared that domestic worship at the hotel of 
Lutheran ambassadors would no more be permitted. But in 
Constantinople, where the Greek Church is tolerated, the Kus- 
sian ambassador has a public place of worship, after the obser- 
vances of that religion, under his protection. 

This worship may be such in the Mlest sense, that is, there 
may be a chaplain or chaplains and whatever other persons are 
necessary for the services of religion, due administration of the 
sacraments, and the like. But it must be strictly house- 
worship, in a room fit for the purpose, yet without bell, organ, 
or other sign, indicating to passengers in the street that a 
chapel is near by. Arid it is held, that natives of the country 
cannot, without leave from the government, partake in the 
services ; nor has the chaplain a right to appear abroad in his 
canonicals. A French ambassador at Stockholm, Chanut, 
claimed the right of admitting Swedes to his Catholic chapel, 
at services not tolerated in the country, which amounted to a 
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claim of power to suspend the laws. When, in 1661, the 
Dutch imprisoned the French ambassador's chaplain for per- 
forming mass, their reason was that.the ambassador had left the 
country. Most preposterous was the claim of Philip 11. of 
Spain that the trains of ambassadors at Madrid should go to 
mass. 

It is held, that the ambassador may not set up worship as 
his own affair, but by leave of his government. Where free- 
dom of worship, as with us, is unlimited, all these restrictions 
are inapplicable, unless imposed by way of reciprocity ; and the 
necessity lor separate worship in general ceases. . Treaty some- 
times gives greater liberty than is here laid down.* 

%92d. 

D. The same exemption from local jurisdiction, which the 
ambassador himself enjoys, is granted by the law privueges of hie 
of nations to his family and train, as to his chap- ''^'^ »nd train, 
lain, physician, private secretary, and secretary of legation, 
and to Lis domestic servants. Dr. Wheaton remarks, in regard 
to the latter, that the laws and usages of most countries call 
npon ambassadors to furnish official lists of their servants, that 
they may be entitled to their exemption.! The secretaries are 
peculiarly protected, as being necessary to carry on the business 
of the embassy ; and above all, the secretary of legation, as a 
responsible person intrusted by the ambassador's government 
with more or less of his power during his absence or at his 
death, and by virtue of his appointment a public officer. 

The reasons for this exemption in the case of servants, es- 
pecially of natives of the conntry whom the foreign minister 
hires, are of little cogency, since others could be speedily found 
to take their places; but the exemption is well established. 
Should it, however, appear that a criminal was taken into an 
ambassador's service in order to protect him, it is doubtful 

* Gomp. Kluber, § 216 ; Hefiler, § 213 ; De Martens, §§ 222-226. 

f This had become obsolete for a while before Bynkershoek wrote bis work De 
foTo legatonim. In chap. 16, he says, " optimo exemplo in quibusdam aulis olim 
reoeptum fiiit, ut legatus teneretur exhibere nomenclaturam comitum suomm, sed 
pesaimo exemplo id nunc ubique gentium negligitur." 
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whether this would be endured, — at least it would be a ground 
of complaint against the employer ; — ^and if any of his servants 
while in his employment carries on a traffic in which he incurs 
debts, such person loses his privileges ; he is considered to sus- 
tain two characters, one of which will not shield him from the 
consequences of acts done in the other.* -An ambassador may 
also give up his control over domestics hired within the foreign 
country, but perhaps cannot do this in regard to those whom 
he has brought with him.t At several congresses, as at Miin- 
ster and Nymwegen, the assembled envoys, in order to check 
the riotous coiiduct of their herd of domestics, gave the police 
over them into the hands of the magistrates of the town. 
, J^. From the rule of exterritoriality strictly carried out, and 
An ambaflaador*8 from the ueccssity of somc govcmment over an 

power over hi. ^j^g^g^^^^jg ^^^^ j^ ^j^^ ^^ ^g^^^ ^j^^|. j^^S- 

diction over them, criminal as well as civil, ought to be lodged 
in him. If, however, such power pertained to him, it could 
only be by the laws of his own country. But then a foreign 
government cannot be expected to permit a stranger to per- 
form the highest acts of criminal justice within its territory, 
unless it be for the purpose of carrying out Inilitary law on a 
vessel of war, or in an army passing through the land. Hence 
the jurisdiction of ambassadors in modem times over their 
trains is actually confined to subordinate measures. In criminal 
cases a follower of his, committing a crime outside of the hotel, 
is delivered up to him, he gathers and prepares the evidence, 
and sends the accused home for trial. He exercises volun- 
ta/ry jurisdiction, as far as his suite, and, if permitted by the 
foreign and his own country, as far as his countrymen sojourning 
near him are concerned, in receiving and legalizing testaments, 
authenticating contracts, affixing his seal, and the like.:]: " But 
the right of (?e?n<^n^i(?t« jurisdiction," says Hefflber, " is nowhere, 
within my knowledge, conceded to ambassadors at Christian 

* B jnkershoek asks whether those who follow in an ambassador's train, " unice 
nt Incro suo consuknt, institores forte et mercatores,** are his eomipaiMjomy and 
decides in the negative. De for. leg. § 16, ad calc. 

t HeiRer, § 221 ; Vattel, iv. 9, § 124. 

X Hefiter, g 216. 
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courts, even for the persons of their suite ; but they here simply 
execute requisitions directed to them, especially in regard to 
the hearing of witnesses, and all this according to the laws of 
their own country." 

When a crime is committed by a native servant belonging 
to the foreign .minister's household, or when persons attached 
to the trains of two ambassadors break the public peace by 
quarrels, the only convenient way of proceeding is to deliver 
them over to the courts of the country to be tried. 

Formerly ambassadors sometimes exercised the power of 
blood over their retinue. The most noted case of this kind 
occurred at London in 1603, when Sully, then Marquis of 
Eosny, was ambassador there-. One of his people having killed 
an Englishman with whom he had a quarrel at a brothel. Sully 
assembled a council or jury of Frenchmen, condemned the man 
to death, and delivered him up to the English authorities for 
execution. He was pardoned by James I., whereupon the 
French claimed that, as he was judged by his own tribunal, the 
pardon was unauthorized.* 

§ 92 «. 

An ambassador can claim exemption only for the property 
which he holds in the foreign country as an offi- liJmitBof thepriv- 
cial person. If he has another character, as that baseador. 
of a merchant or a trustee, his property so held is subject to the 
laws of the land. Formerly it was not uncommon for mer- 
chants to represent the minor princes of Europe at the smaller 
courts. Bynkershoek says that in his time they made great 
gains by importing-goods fi'ee of duty, on the pretence that these 
were necessary for their own use, and then selling them. But 
the practice of employing merchants as foreign ministers or 
residents is believed to have become almost obsolete, and 
this source of gain is cut off by better regulations. (§ 92 b.) 

There is now a very general uniformity both of opinion 
and practice, that ambassadors committing grave Ambassadon 
crimes whether against the state, or against moral crimes. 

* Ward, n. 816. 
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order, must be remanded home to their sovereign for judg- 
ment, and that only self-defence wiU allow the killing of such 
a functionary. But neither opinion nor practice was so uni- 
form two centuries and more ago, especially in England. The 
case of Leslie, bishop of Bosse, to which we have ah*eady re- 
ferred, furnishes us with the opinion of English lawyers on the 
question whether an ambassador, cognizant of and privy to a 
treason, is punishable by the prince, in whose realm and against 
whom the treason is committed. The answer was, " "We do 
think that an ambassador, aiding and comforting any trditor in 
his treason toward the prince with whom he pretendeth to be 
ambassador in his realm, knowii^g the same treason, is punish- 
able l^y the same prince against whom such treason is commit- 
ted.'' Leslie stoutly protested against all right of jurisdiction 
over him, and was not tried, but was detained for some time 
in prison and then banished the kingdom. A few years 
afterwards, a contrary opinion was given by men better in- 
formed in the law of nations, Albericus Qentilis and Francis 
Hotman, in the case of Mendoza, the Spanish minister in 
England, who had plotted to bring in foreign soldiers and 
dethrone Elizabeth : they decided that an ambassador who had 
even been concerned in a conspiracy could not be put to death, 
but must be remanded to his prince for punishment. And a 
little after in the reign of James I., when the Spanish ambas- 
sadors charged the Duke of Buckingham with a conspiracy 
against the king, which was regarded as false and libellous. Sir 
Robert Cotton, being consulted whetlier any proceedings could 
be instituted against them, maintained that an ambassador as 
representing the person of a sovereign prince is " exempt from 
regal trial : that all actions of one so qualified are made the 
act of his master until he disavow them : and that the injuries 
of one absolute prince to another are factum hostilitatu^ not 
treason.'' And he proposed "that a formal complaint against 
the ambassador should be sent to the king of Spain requiring 
such justice to be done upon him as by leagues of amity and 
the law of nations is usual, which if he refused, it would be a 
dissolution of amity, and equivalent to a declaration of war." 
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And yet, at the game time when such doctrine now nniversally 
regarded as Bound was taught. Coke thinks that " if an ambassa- 
dor commits a crime which is not merely-a rridl/um prohibitum 
by act of parliament, private law, or custom of the realm, but 
contra jus gentmm^2is> treason, felony, adultery, he loses privi- 
lege, and may be punished in England like any other alien." 
This opinion had weight with succeeding lawyers. Foster pre- 
sents a view somewhat similar to this, namely, that although 
ambassadors owe no allegiance to the sovereign of the country, 
they are members of society, and therefore bound by the eter- 
nal universal law which keeps all civil societies together ; and 
hence may be brought to justice like other oflfenders, if they 
commit those enormous offences, which are against the light of 
nature and the well-being of all society. And Sir Matthew 
Hale expresses the opinion, that if the ambassador or his asso- 
ciates commit any capital offence, save treason, as rape, mur- 
der, or theft, they may be proceeded against by indictment in 
the ordinary course of justice, like other aliens. 

The case which seems to have led him to this opinion was 
the noted one of Sa, although it applied only to the companions 
of ambassadors. Sa, in 1653, during the commonwealth, being 
the brother of the Portuguese ambassador and one of his train, 
fell into a quarrel with one Qerrard, and wounded him, but he 
was saved from death by the interference of another gentle- 
man standing by. Thereupon, with other Portuguese, fifty in 
number, Sa came on the next night to the same place, and 
with his associates killed one person and wounded many. The 
ambassador was required to deliver up the delinquents, and 
Cromwell resolved that Sa should be tried by the law of the 
land. The case was referred to a special court of men learned 
in the law who decided that he could be indicted. He was 
tried before a jury, found guilty, and suffered death. It seems 
from a statement of the case, that if he had been an ambassa- 
dor, his privilege would have protected him, but a distinction 
was made between the principal and the members of his train. 

The law of England afforded no sufficient protection to 
ambassadors until 1708, when, on the occasion of the arrest for 
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debt and ill usage of the Bufisian minister, a very severe law 
was enacted, by which it rested with the chancellor and chief 
justices, or any two of them, to inflict such punishment as they 
should think fit on the person whom they should find guilty of 
bringing a suit against a minister or his servants. 

A little after this, in 1717, GyUenborg, the Swedish am- 
bassador in England, was engaged in a conspiracy to invade 
the coxmtry and dethrone the first George. He was arrested, 
his dispatches seized, and his cabinet broken open. The case 
so far was like many acts of violent infiraction of international 
law, and deserves to be mentioned, only because the secretaries 
of state maintained, by way of apology to the other ministers 
resident in London, that the measure was necessary for the 
peace of the kingdom.* Extreme necessity would be a good 
plea even for killing an ambassador, as Bynkershoek says at 
the end of his work de foro legatorujn, but the question in such 
cases is, could not simple sending home, forcible expulsion, if 
necessary, answer every purposcf 

§93. 

Bynkershoek lays it down ^^ non valere jus legationis nisi 
Beiations of an inter utrumoue Principem, qui mittit les^atos, et 

ambassador to a, ^. . n ^ ^ . 

third power. ad quom missi sunt; csetera [legatos] pnvatos 
esse." Grotius had already taught the same thing, and nearly 
all modem writers concur in this opinion. . Vattel, however, 
(lY. 7, § 84) maintains that innocent transit through a third 

* One of the most atrocious Tiolations of international law on record, was the 
murder of two French ministers, Bonnier and Roberjot, on their way home from the 
Congress of Rastadt in April, 1797, by Austrian hussars. This seems to have been 
a piece of villainy on the part of an Austrian minister of State,— carried further by 
the soldiers than was intended, — ^for the purpose of getting possession cf yaluaUe 
papers. 

f This subsection is principally drawn from Ward's mstory, n. 292-880. For 
^ the law of 7 Anne, o. 12, referred to, see Kent, I., 183, Lect ix. Coke, 4th Ihslat. 
168, Foster's crown-law, 188, Hale's pleas of the crown, and the passages referred 
to in the text are cited by Ward. Comp. also Bynkersh. de for. leg. 18, who, after 
ddng the few examples to be found of regular legal punishments of foreign ministers, 
says, " novi 8Bvi exempla de legatis qui yarie deliqueraat non punltis tot ubique in 
annaliboB occurrunt, ut ipsa copia laboremus." 
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country may not be reAised to an ambassador, unless snsj>ected 
of sinister designs on his way ; that to insult him is to insult 
his master and the whole nation to which he belongs ; and thc^t 
to injure him is picking a quarrel with all nations ^^ who are 
concerned to maintain as sacred the right and means of com- 
municating together and treating of their affairs." There is 
so much truth in this, that an injury done to an ambassador, 
on his way though a land where his countrymen enjoy protec- 
tion, is a far greater crime than one done to a private man, and 
that all comity an^ hospitality ought to be shown to him. 
But his status is not the same as in the land to which he is accre- 
dited. The exterritorial immunities avail only there, and in- 
violability elsewhere is of a qualified kind. Hence (1.) a state 
may reAise transit to a foreign mioister ; (2.) he and his goods 
may be liable to seizure ; (3.) if he enters a territory where he 
is an enemy, or is boimd to one which is hostile to that through 
which he is passing, he may be seized and impeded from pursu- 
ing his journey.; and all this without offence against interna- 
tional law. And yet it appears to be desirable, both on the 
ground of the general good and on the score of justice, that 
ambassadors should eveirwhere be safe at least from violence 
and from arrest. 

Quite a number of examples might be cited, where the 
rights of legation have been treated as of no account by third 
powers and by enemies. The noted case mentioned by Thu- 
cydides (11. 67), in which the Athenians caught in Thrace and 
HUed envoys from the Peloponnesians, on their way to Persia, 
where they hoped to bring the great king into their alliance 
against Athens, might have been an act of cruelty, but was not 
against the modem ^i^^ mter genies. Similar to this was the 
case of Bingon and Fregoze, envoys of Francis I. of France, 
passing through the duchy of Milaa, the one on his way to 
Venice, the other to the Porte. This was then hostile territory, 
and they were seized and killed seemingly by the procurement 
of the governor of Milan, the emperor Charles V. showing 
indifference to the crime. "Alia qusBstio,'* says Bynkersh. 
(u. s.), speaking of this affair, " de jure legationis, alia de jure 

11 
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honeetatis." Eefusals of passports, detentions and ezpnlsionB 
from the conntry have been not uncommon. Thus in 1572, 
when all Frenchmen in England found without a passport 
were ordered to be arrested, du Croc, the French minister 
to Scotland, on his way thither, shared their fate, at which 
when the French court complained. Secretary Wakingham 
averred that he was justly detained for want of a passport. In 
the same century, a Turkish ambassador was anrested on his 
way through Venice to France, and when the French resident 
there claimed his liberation, the republic answered that a sov- 
ereign power is not bound to recognize the fimction of a public 
minister, unless his credentials are addressed to itself. When, 
in 1573, the Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry HE. of France, 
was elected king of Poland, the ambassadors who were on 
their way to announce his election, were refiised a passport in 
Saxony, and detained by the Elector. In 1744, Marshal 
Belleisle, while passing through Hanover in the capacity of an 
ambassador, was seized by the English, then at war with 
France, and carried as a prisoner to England. And in 1763, 
Coxmt Wartensleben, minister of the States-general to a part 
of the German powers, was arrested at Cassel as executor of a 
will. But there is no right whatever of seizing an enemy's 
ambassador on neutral soil or a neutral vessel. (Comp. §§ 163, 
184.) 

§94. 

The rank of an ambassador has notiiing to do with the 
transaction of affairs, — except so far as the capa- j^^j^ ^f ami»e«a. 
city to represent their sovereign may be restrict- *^*'"- 
ed to those of one class, — but only to the ceremonial of courts. 
Formerly, there was but one class of foreign ministers, or at 
most two — ambassadors and agents — known to Europe, but 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century there have been 
three grades. Moreover, sometimes extraordinary have claimed 
precedence over ordinary ministers of the same class. The 
quarrels of ambassadors about rank led to a regulation in the 
protocol of the plenipotentiaries of the eight principal powers 
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concerned in the congress of Vienna, dated March 19, 1816, 
which is to the following effect : — 

^^ To prevent the embarrassments which have often oconrred and whioh 
may yet arise from the claims to precedence between different diplomatic 
agents, the plenipotentiaries of the powers signing the treaty of Paris have 
agreed to the followiog articles ; and they feel it their dnty to ask those of 
other crowned heads to adopt the same regulation : 

Abt. I. Diplomatic employes are divided into three classes ;. 
that of ambassadors, legates, or nnnoios ; 
that of envoys, ministers, or others accredited to sovereigns ; 
that of charges d^afEaires accredited to ministers charged with for- 
eign affairs. 

Abt. II. Ambassadors, legates, or nuncios alone have the representa- 
tive character. 

Abt. in. Diplomatic employes on an extraordinary mission have not 
for that reason any superiority of rank. 

Abt. IY. Diplomatic employes shall take rank among themselves in 
each class according to the date of the official notification of their arrival. 

The present rule shall bring with it no innovation in regard to the rep- 
resentatives of the Pope. 

Abt. Y. There shall be in each state a uniform mode determined upon 
for the reception of the diplomatic employes of each cl^iss. 

Abt. VI. The ties of relationship or of family alliance between xjourts 
give no rank to their diplomatic employ 68. The same is true of political ties. 

Abt. Yn. In the acts or treaties between several powers which admit 
of the alUmaty the lot shall dedde between the ministers, as to the order 
to be followed in signatures." * 

In the protocol of the congress of. Aix-la-Chapelle, dated 
November 21, 1818, a new class of ministers was constituted 
by the plenipotentiaries of the five great powers. They say — 

" To avoid the disagreeable discussions which may arise in 
the ftiture on a point of diplomatic etiquette, which the rule 
annexed to the recea of Vienna, by which questions of rank 
were r^ulated, does not seem to have provided for, it is 
decided between the five courts, that resident ministers accre- 

• By the aUemat 'm intended the practice, sometimes adopted in signing conven- 
tions, of alternating in the order of priority of signature, according to some fixed 
rule, 80 as to cat oif qnestions of rank. The lot has also been used. Comp. Kluber^ 
§§ 104-106. 
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dited near tliem shall form, in respect to their rank, an inter- 
mediate class between ministers of the second order and cha/rge% 
d'affoA/res,^^ 

According to these rules, on which the present practice 
everywhere is based, there are fonr classes of diplomatic agents. 
To tiie first belong ambassadors of temporal powers, together 
with legates aor de latere and nuncios of the Pope. * To the 
second all diplomatic employes accredited to sovereigns, 
whether called envoys, ministers, ministers plenipotentiary, or 
internuncios. To the third resident ministers accredited to 
sovereigns. To the fourth cha/rgea cPaffan/res accredited to 
ministers of foreign affairs, with whom would be reckoned con- 
suls invested with diplomatic functions-t 

In regard to the rank of the minister who shall represent 
a state at a particular court, the general rule is that one of 
such rank and title is sent, as has been usually received from 
the other party ; and that the sovereigns having a royal title 
neither send ministers of the first rank, nor receive them from 
inferior powers.^ 

In regard to diplomatic etiquette Dr. Wheaton observes, 
that while it is tn great part a code of manners, and not of 
laws, there are certain rules, the breach of which may hinder 
the performance- of more serious duties. Such is the rule re- 
quiring a reciprocation of diplomatic visits between ministers 
resident at the same court. 

As for the ceremonial of courts an ambassador is to regard 
himself the representative of national politeness and goodwill, 

but to submit to no ceremony abroad which would be account- 

* 

* There is no distinction between l^ates a • and legates de latere. These ore 
cardinals, nundoB are not Internuncios form an inferior grade of papal diplomats, 
belonging to the second or third class. From early times the bishop of Rome had 
vicars, delegates, or legates, in the countries of Europe, who had oversight of reli- 
gious afikirs and some delegated jurisdiction. Legates for some time had a perma- 
nent office, which might be attached to a particular bishopric. Onlj in modem days 
bave these representatiyes of the Pope become assimilated to the enyoys from tem- 
poral powers. In France by th6 concordat of 1801, all intermeddling^ with the 
a^rs of the Crallican church was prohibited to them, by whateyer name they went. 
+ Comp. Heffler, § 208. % Heflfler, § 209. 
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ed d^rading at home ; for nothing can be demanded of him 
mconsistent with the honor of his country. A question Bome- 
what agitated among ns, who have no distinct costume for the 
chief magistrate or for those who wait on him, is, In what 
costume ^ould our diplomatic agents appear at foreign courts? 
In none other, it may be answered, than such as is appropriate 
when we pay our respects to the President of the "United 
States, unless another is expressly prescribed. The rule is to 
emanate from home, and not from abroad ; and no rule, it is to 
be hoped, will ever be given out, inconsistent with the severe 
simplicity of a nation without a court. 

An ambassador may be recalled, or sent home, or for some 
urgent reason declare his mission terminated, or it may expire 
by its own limitation, or by the completion of a certain official 
work, or by the death of the sovereign sending the ambassador, 
or of the sovereign to whom he is sent, or yet again by a 
change in his diplomatic rank. When, for any cause not im- 
plying personal or national misunderstanding, his mission is 
terminated, a letter of recall is generally necessary, which he . 
is to deliver up, and ask for an audience to take leave of the 
sovereign or chief magistrate of the country #vhere he has been 
residing. And again, when his rank has been changed with- 
out removal from his station, he presents a letter of recall and 
one of credence, as at first.* 

The inviolability of foreign ministers belongs also to 
heralds, bearers of flags of truce, etc. (Comp. § 134.) Couriers 
and bearers of despatches are privileged persons, as far as is 
necessary for their particular service. But agents attending 
to the private affairs of princes, and secret envoys, when not 
accredited, are not entitled to the privileges of ambassadors 
under the law of nations. 

* For all the details of an ambassador'B duty the .Guide Diplomatique of Ch. de 
Martens (4th edition)^Parifl, 1851, is probably the best book. The second yolome 
is a kind of complete letter writer, useful, no doubt, to raw hands. But unfortunate- 
ly the book is in French, and, so far as I know, has not been translated into En^h. 
Would it not be a good work to set up a French school at Washington for members 
of CongreiB expecting to go on missions ? 
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§95. 

The commercial agents of a govenmient, residing in foreign 
parts, and charged with the duty of promoting 
the commercial interests of the state, and espe- 
cially of its individual citizens or subjects, are called consuls. 
These, under the regulations of some countries are of different 
grades, being either consuls-general, consuls, or vice-consuls, 
from whom consular agents differ little. The consular oflSce, 
also, may have a conuection with that of diplomatic agents. 

(§94.) 

Nothing exactly like the office of consuls was known to the 

Origin of the con- a^cients. The nearest resemblance to it was borne 
BuiMT office. |jy the ^oceTii of Greece, who, as their name 
implies, stood in the relation of hospitality to a public body or 
state, and like other hosts and guests, might hand down the 
office in their family. Their chief duties were to entertain and 
honor the ambassadors of the foreign state within the country 
where they resided, to help in distress its private citizens doing 
business there, and perhaps to represent them in commercial 
suits.* 

The consuls of the middle ages, so far as they resembled 
modem consuls, seem to have been of two kinds ; first, a col- 
lege of judges or arbitrators, whose functions were exercised 
within the city or state which appointed the^, and secondly 
those who were chosen to settle disputes among the merchants 
of their town who resided in a foreign town or district. As 
for the first class it was not strange that merchants, who form- 
ed gidlds by themselves, should have fnagistrates of their own ; 
and the name given to th'em, consuls of the merchants, or of 
the sea, was borrowed from one of the prevailing names of the 
head officers of many Italian cities.t As for the second, it 
can be traced back to century XII. In 1190, a charta of king 
Guy, of Jerusalem, grants the privilege to the merchants of 
Marseilles of appointing consuls of their own at Acco (St. Jean 
d'Acre), and in 1268, king Jacob of Arragon (Jayme I. 1213- 

* Gomp. Schdmann, Griech. Alterth. IL 22. 

f Comp. Hegd, Gesch. d. Stadteverfoss. von Ite^ea IL 206, et seq. 
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1276), giveB to mercliazits of Barcelona the same privilege for 
parte beyond the sea nnder his sway. A charta of 1328, calls 
them in the ProvenQal dialect ^^ regens dels mercadiers que van 
per mar." * Such consuls were either resident, as those of the 
large trading cities of the Mediterranean, or temporary during 
the stay abroad of merchants setting sail in a vessel together. 
Prom a statute of Marseilles of 1253-55, in Pardessus (Lois 
maritimes lY. 256), we learn that the appointment of consuls 
tor foreign parts was there instrusted to the rector of the town 
with the syndics and guardians of the treasury ; that such con- 
suls, under advice of their council, had the power of imposing 
fines and of banishing ; — subject however to the review of the 
home government on complaint of the aggrieved person, — that 
if no consuls should have been appointed for any place where 
ten or more Marseilles merchants were residmg, these of them- 
selves might make choice of one, until the office could be filled ; 
that the consul refusing to serve was finable ; and that no man 
enjoying special privileges in the place, and no one but a 
wholesale dealer, could hold the office. The consul, if parties 
are willing to submit their differences to him, is directed to 
call in two assistants. The fines which tie may exact from 
parties whose differences he has settled are to go, half to him 
and half to the treasury of Marseilles. Important information 
in regard' to this office is also given by the statutes of Ancopa 
of the year 1397.t 

§ 96. • 

The fimctions of modem consuls are determined by special 
treaties and by the laws of their own land. Funcuonsanddu- 
Among their usual duties in Christian lands, be- "®* °' ooneuia. 
sides those of general watchftilness over the commercial in- 
terests of their nation, and of aid to their countrymen in secur- 
ing their commercial rights, may be enumerated the duties — 

Of legalizing by their seal, for use within their own country, 
acts of judicial or other functionaries, and of authenticating 

* Da Caoge Tooe OodsuL Gomp. Leonhardi In Erach o. Gruber's Encjdop. 
voce Ooiumlat f ^^ Pardessas, a. 8. Y. 108, 116, et seq. 
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mairiageB, births, and deaths, among their countrymen, within 
their consulates ; 

Of receiving the protests of masters of vessels, of granting 
passports, and of acting as depositaries of sundry ship's papers ; 

Of reclaiming deserters from vessels, providing for destitute 
sailors, and discharging such as have been cruelly treated ; 

Of acting on behalf of the owners of stranded vessels, and 
of administering on the personal property left within their 
consulates by deceased persons, where no legal representative 
is at hand. 

Our laws require masters of vessels, on entering a port for 
traffic, to lodge with the consul their registers, sea-letters and 
passports ; and make it a consul's duty to send destitute seamen 
home at the public expense. 

In general, throughout Christian lands, the principle of the 

control of the laws and courts over foreigners 

oonsniBinandout With the exemption 01 certam privileged persons, 

is Mly established. But as Christian states were 
reluctant to expose their subjects to the operation of outland- 
ish law and judgments, they hav^ secured extensively by treaty 
to their consuls, in Mohammedan and other non-Christian lands, 
the fdnction of judging in civil and even in criminal cases, 
where their own countrymen are concerned. In such cases, 
according to the laws of France,* the consul is assisted by two 
French residents. " The Frank quarter of Smyrna is under 
the jurisdiction of £uro|^an consuls, and all matters touching 
the rights of foreign residents fall under the exclusive cogni- 
zance of the respective consuls." By our treaty of 1834 with 
the Sultan of Muscat, our consuls there are exclusive judges 
of all disputes between American citizens, and by our treaty 
with China in 1844, American citizens committing crimes in 
China, are subject to be tried and punished only by the consul, 
or other public functionary, empowered so to act by our laws. 
Disputes, also, between citizens of the^ United States, or be- 
tween them and other foreign residents, are not to be tried by 
the laws and courts of China, but in the former case come 

* PardessuB, Droit commercial, VL 294, et seq. 
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before our authorities, and in the other are to be r^tdated by 
treaties with the respective governments to which the other 
parties at law are subject. Similar arrangements have recent- 
ly been made with Japan.* (§ 65.) 

Gonsnls on exhibiting proof of their appointment receive 
an €xeqv4xtmr^ or permission to discharge their Privii«geBand»ta^ 
functions within the limits prescribed, which per- ^^^^^'^^^^^ 
mission can be withdrawn for any misconduct. They have, 
during their term of office, according to the prevailing opinion, 
no special privileges beyond other foreigners, and are thus 
subject to the laws, both civil and criminal, of the country 
where they reside. They enjoy no inviolability of person, nor 
any immunity from jurisdiction, unless it be given to them by 
special treaty. Heffter, however (§ 244), makes the safe state- 
ment that they possess "that inviolability of person which 
renders it possible for them to perform their consular duties 
without personal hindrance." Vattel (11. 2, § 34) goes still 
farther. A sovereign, says he, by receiving the consul, " tacit- 
ly engages to allow him all the liberty and safety necessary in 
tiie proper discharge of his functions." His functions require 
that he be " independent of the ordinary criminal justice of 
the place where he resides," and "if he commit any crime, he 
is, from the respect due to his master, to be sent home." But 
the best authorities agree that it is at the option of a sovereign, 
whether the consul shall have the benefit of such comity or 
not,t and it seems inconsistent with modem ideas of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the sovereign, that a man who is very 
generally a merchant should be exempt from the law which 
applies to people of his class about him. Chancellor Kent 
cites Warden, as producing authorities to show that in France 
" a consul cannot be prosecuted without the previous consent 
of his government ; " but Foelix sets the matter in the foUow- 
mg light : X that by a convention of France with Spain in 1769, 
the consuls of the latter, being Spanish subjects, obtained im- 

• Comp. Kent, I. 46, Lect 11. ; Wheaton EL 11. 2, § 11. 

f Comp. among others, Bynkersh. de for. leg. 10, near the end. 

X FcBliz, I. 406, § 221 
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mnnit J from arrest, excepting for atrocious crime and for com- ^ 

mercial obligations. This covered only " debts and other civil 
cases not implying crime or almost crime, and not growing 
out of their mercantile character." Since that time all other 
nations, with whom France has stipulated that their consuls 
sliall be placed on the footing of the most favored nation, may 
claim the same immunity, " but with this exception, consuls, 
being foreign subjects, are to be treated in France like all other 
members of the same nation," 

Although a consul has none of the privileges of an ambas- 
sador, yet an insult to his person, or an attack on his place of 
official business involves more of insult to his country than 
simflar treatment of an ordinary stranger could do. He has 
in fact something of a representative character, and calls for 
the protection of his government in the exercise of his functions. 

Consuls in the Mohammedan coimtries, owing, perhaps, to 
the fact that formerly diplomatic intercourse passed to some 
extent through their hands, and to their official character of 
protectors of their countrymen in those lands, have nearly the 
same rights as ambassadors, including the right of worship, 
and in a degree that of asylum. 

By the practice of some nations, only a native can be em- 
who may be con- ploycd to attend to the commercial interests of 
*°^"- his country in foreign ports. The United States, 

however, have hitherto freely employed foreigners in that ca- 
pacity, especially in ports where our own commerce is smalL 



CHAPTEK V. 
or THB BioHT or cohtbact ahd bsfeoiallt ot tbbatibb. 

§97. 

A ooNTBAOT is One of the highest acts of hnman free will : 
it is the will binding itself in regard to the fntnre, of contract, m. 

J -, . .. . 1 . . T . . peolally between 

ana snrrenaering its right to change a certain ex- states. 
pressed intention, so that it becomes morally and jnrally a 
wrong to act otherwise ; it is the act of two parties in which 
each or one of the two conveys power over himself to the other 
in consideration of something done or to be done by the other. 
The binding force of contracts is to be deduced from the free- 
dom and foresight of man, which wonld have almost no sphere 
in society, or power of co-operation, nnless trust could be ex- 
cited. Trust lies at the basis of society ; society is essential for 
the development of the individual ; the individual could not 
develop his free forethought, unless an acknowledged obliga- 
tion made him sure in regard to the actions of others. That 
nations, as well as individuals, are bound by contract, will not 
be doubted when we remember that they have the same prop- 
erties of fi«e will and forecast ; that they could have no safe 
intercourse otherwise, and could scarcely be sure of any settled 
relations toward one another except a state of war, and that 
thus a state of society, for which the portions of the world are 
destined would be impossible. We have already seen, that 
without this power a positive law of nations could not exist, 
which needs for its establishment the consent of all who are 
bound by its provisions. National contracts are even more 
solemn and sacred than private ones, on account of the great 
interests involved, of the deliberateness with which the obliga- 
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tioiiB are assumed, of tlie permanence and generality of the 
obligations,— measured by the national life, and including 
thousands of particular cases, — and of each nation's calling, 
under God, to be a teacher of right to all within and without 
its bordCTS. 

Contracts can be made by states with individuals or bodies 
with whom can of individuals, or with other states. Contracts 
traota! ' bctwcen states may be called conventions or trea- 

ties. Among the species of treaties those which put an end to 
a war and introduce a new state of intercourse, or treaties of 
peace, will be considered here, only so far as they partake of 
the general character of treaties : their relations to war will be 
considered ill the chapter devoted to that subject. 

§98. 

Treaties, allowed under the law of nations, ore uncon- 
Lftwftai treftUe*, Strained acts 6f independent powers, placing them 
what! under an obligation to do something which is not 

wrong, or 

. 1. Treaties can be made only by the constituted authorities 
of nations, or by persons specially deputed by them for that 
purpose. An unauthorized agreement, or a sponsio^ like that 
of the consul Postumius at the Caudine Forfca, does not bind 
the sovereign, — ^it is held, — for the engager had no power to 
convey rights belonging to another.* And yet it may be 
moraJJy wrong for the sovereign to violate such an engage- 
ment of a subordinate ; for it might be an act of extreme ne- 
cessity, to which the usual forms of governmental proceedings 
would not apply. Again, from the nature of the case a fac- 
tion, a province, or an integral part of a close confederation 
has no treaty-making power ; although a loose confederation, 
like the Germanic, might exist, while conceding such a pre- 
rogative to ^ts members. Individuals, or other dependent 
bodies, can make commercial arrangements with a foreign 
power, unless their laws forbid ; but the arrangements apply to 
a particular case, and obligate none else; they are like any 

» Comp. Yattel, Book H. §§ 208-212. 
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other priyate contracts ; nor has a government over such a con- 
tracting party anything to do in the premiBes, save to protect, 
and, if expedient, to procure it redress against injustice. PoIat 
tical engagements, or such as affect a body politic, can be made 
only by political powers. Only the actual sovereign, or power 
possessing the attributes of sovereignty at the time, can bind 
a nation by its engagements. 

§99. 

2. If the power of a sovereign or of a government is limited 
by a ground-law, written or unwritten, a treaty TreaUei made by 
cannot override that constitution. "No one can limited powen. 
lawfally exercise power, which does not, of right, belong to 
him. Thus imder constitutional forms, where the treaty-mak- 
ing power is placed in particular hands, no others can exercise 
it, and where it is limited in extent, it cannot be lawftdly ex- 
ercised beyond that limitation. "Where, however, an unlimited 
power of making treaties is given to a govenmient, or to some 
department of it^ the public domain and property may be 
alienated, or individual rights may be sacrificed for public pur- 
poses.* And yet even the most absolute despot may make 
treaties, which neither his subjectp nor third powers ought to 
regard as binding. Could the house of Eomanoff^ for instance, 
resign the throne of Bussia to "v^om it pleased ? The true 
view here is, that the province of absolutism is not to dispose 
of the national life, but to maintain it without those checks on 
the exercise of power which exist elsewhere. No power, how- 
ever uncontrolled, was given to destroy a nation, or can law- 
fully do so. 

An interesting inquiry here arises, whether the treaty-mak- 
ing power in a fiedCTative union, like the United States, can 
alienate the domain of one of the States without its consent. 
Our government, when the northeastern boundary was in dis- 
pute, declared that it had no power to dispose of territory 
claimed by the State of Maine. " The better opinion would 
seem to be," says Chancellor Kent, ^^ that such a power of ces- 

* Eent^ L 166, 167. 
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fiion does reside exclusively in the treaty-making power under 
the Constitution of the United States, although a sound dis- 
cretion would forbid the exercise of it without the consent" of 
the interested state. But it might be asked, whether the treaty- 
making power is not necessarily limited by the existence of 
states, parties to the confederation, having control for most 
purposes over their own territory. C!ould the treaty-making 
power blot out the existence of a state which helped to create 
the union, by ceding away all its domain ? Such fearM power 
was never lodged in the general government by the Constitu- 
tion and could never be lawftilly exercised in the ordinary con- 
tingencies of the confederation. Only in extreme cases, where 
the treaty-making power is called upon to accept iiiefdct of 
conquest, or to save the whole body from ruin by surrendering 
a part, could such an exercise of power be justified. .(^^P* 
§§ 52, 153.) 

§ 100. 

3. A treaty, in which the treaty-making power flagitiously 
Treaties obtained Bacrificcs the iutcrcsts of the uatiou which it re- 
bfndii'^oTa It presents, has no binding force. In this case the 
^^^°- treacherous act of the government cannot be just- 
ly regarded as the act of the nation, and the forms ought to 
givB way to the realities of things. Moreover, the other party 
to the treaty ought not to draw advantage from the iniquity 
of an agent whom it has itself tempted. What, for example, 
was the cession worth, which the king of Spain made of his 
rights to the crown to Bonaparte in 1807, and who could think 
himself bound by such an act, even if it lay within the compe- 
tence of the sovereign ? 

4. Treaties obtained by false representations^ or by force, 
Nor those obtain- are uot binding. The rule for nations here is the 
mentsorbyforce. samc which*in all law holds- good foY individuals. 
In the former case, the consideration which led to the making 
of the treaty did not exist, but a false statement was purposely 
made in order to bring about the contract. In the latter case, 
the engagement was not the free act of an independent wiD. 

But this rule will not invalidate a treaty, where one of the 
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parties acts tmder a wrong judgment, or has a false impression, 
for wliich the other is not responsible. For the consideration 
is not real objective good, but the expectation qf good, which 
may not be realized. Having, under the sway of this expecta- 
tion, influenced the conduct of the other party, he has brought 
himself under obligation. Thus, if a garrison capitulates un- 
der a mistake as to the force of the besieging army or the pro- 
bability of relief, and discovers the mistake before the capitu- 
lation takes effect, this is still binding. Again, when we sp^ak 
of force invalidating a treaty, we must intend unjust duress or 
violence practised on the sovereign or the treaty-making agent. 
A disadvantageous treaty made to prevent farther conquest, or 
to release the sovereign or others from lawful captivity, is as 
binding as any other ; for a fair advantage of war has been 
used to obtain terms which otherwise would not have been con- 
ceded. Thus when Pope Paschal 11. was taken prisoner in 
1111, by the Emperor Henry V., or John of France, in 1356, 
by Edward HI. of England at Poitiers, or Francis I. in 1525, 
at Pavia, by the officers of Charles V., the treaties made to 
procure their liberty were respectively binding, so fax: as no- 
thing immoral was involved in their articles, or the persons 
making the treaties did not transcend their powers. In the 
case of Paschal, the feeling of the age, or at least of the stricter 
party in the church, regarded the practice of lay investitures, 
to which he gave his consent, as something irreligious ; and it 
was claimed that he was under compulsion when he performed 
the act. But why, if he renounced his engagement as constrain- 
ed and unlawful, did he not return to his imprisonment ? John, 
with true feudal honor, when a prince of his blood violated his 
stipulation, put himself again into the hands of the English 
king ; while Francis, unlike his ancestor, and unlike St. Louis, 
who kept his faith with the Saracens, given almost in fear of 
death, neither stood to his engagements, nor went back into 
captivity at Madrid. In the case of Francis, it may be doubt- 
ed whlether the estates of Burgundy could be transferred with- 
out their consent to another sovereign : feudal law, not then 
extinct, would not give such power into the hands of the suze- 
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rain without the vassal's concurrence. But why did he make 
a treaty if not free, and why, if not able to execute it, did he 
not restore all things, as far as in him lay, to^ their condition 
anterior to the treaty ? * 

§101. 

5. A treaty can never obligate to do an unlawM act, foi 
Treatiee to do an neither party can give consent to do evil in ex- 

anlawfal act not x •/ o 

binding. pcctatiou of a good to be received. Thus a treaty 

contradicting a prior treaty with another power is void, and if 
observed, an act of injustice. Thus, too, a combination to com- 
mit injustice, for example, to put down liberty or religion, or 
to conquer and appropriate an indepeudent country, as Poland, 
is a crime which no formalities of treaty can sanction. This 
rule, it is true, is not one of much practical application to the 
concerns of nations, for beforehand^ most of the iniquities of 
nations are varnished over by some justifying plea, and the 
only tribunal in the case is the moral indignation of mankind, 
while, after the crime has triumphed, mankind accept the new 
order of things, rather than have a state of perpetual war. But 
the rule is usefol, so far as it sanctions the protests of innocent 
states, and their combinations to resist the power and danger 
of combined injustice. 

§ loa 

Treaties are of various kinds. They may define private 

relations, like commercial treaties, or political re- 

K..d,ft«.««. j^^.^^^ They may be temporary, or Of tmlimited 

duration, and among the latter, some, or some provisions which 
they contain, may be dissolved by war, and others, intended to 
regulate intercourse during war, may be perpetual. They may 
secure co-operation merely, as treaties of alliance, or a closer 
union, as confederations, or the uniting of two or more states 
into one. All the intercourse of nations may come under the 
operation of treaties ; and they may reach to the explanation 
or alteration — as far as the parties are concerned — of intema- 

* Comp. Plassan, Diplom. Fnmgaise, I. 828, seq., and Ward's Hist H 861. 
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tional law. Hence the importance of collections of treatiee, 
and of the history of diplomatic intercourse. 

Besides these leading divisions, treaties may differ from 
o.e«..*hertam^,w.^ They ;>.y, for u«ioe, 1» ™fe 
by the treaty-makiiig powers in person or by their agents, may 
be open or secret or with articles of both kinds, may be abso- 
late or conditioned, may contain promises of performance on 
one or on both sides, may be attended or not withapecuniaiy 
payment, be rerocable at the will of either party or irrevo- 
cable. They may be principal or accessory, preliminary or 
definitive. They may be simple, consisting of one engage* 
ment, or contain many articles, some leading, others snbordi- ^ 
nate. They may contain new provisions, or confirm or explain 
old treaties. Thus some of the more important treaties, as 
those of Westphalia and CTtrechl, have been confirmed many 
times over.* 

§ 103. 

Treaties of allianco^may be defensive or offensive, or both. 
Defenm)e treaties^ as generally understood, are Treaties, i. of ai- 
made to secure the parties to them against aggres- ^^®®* 
sion fi*om other states. They may, also, aim at the mainten- 
ance of internal quiet, or of neutrality amid the conflicts of 
neighboring powers. To attempt to gain any of these objects 
is not necessarily contrary to the law of nations or to natural 
justice. Mutual aid, indeed, against the disturbers of internal 
quiet, may secure an absolute government against popular 
revolutions in favor of liberty (§ 41), but if a confederation or 
allianbe may secure to its members the enjoyment of fi'ee insti- 
tutions, there is no reason, as far as international law is con- 
cerned, why institutions of an opposite kind may not support 
themselves in the same way. The law of nations, we have 
seen, shows no preference for any one kind of government, but 
acknowledges all established governments as having a right to 
esist. Treaties of neutraii^ are reciprocal engagements to 
have no part in the conflicts between other powers, — ^to remain 

* Oomp. Eluber, §§ 146, 147. 
12 
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at peace in an apprehended or an actual war. They are sug- 
gested by, and prevent the evils of that interference of nations 
in each other's affairs, for the preservation of the balance of 
power or the safety of the parties interfering, which is so com- 
mon in modem history. AlUcmcea oA once offenm/oe cmd deferir 
9we have one of the usual and more important characteristics 
of confederations. 

Sometimes a treaty-engagement is made to do a certain 
specific act of limited extent in contemplation of a possible 
future state of war, as to supply a certain amount of money or 
number of troops. The party entering into such a stipulation, 
. if the agreement was general, and had no special reference to 
a particular war with a particular nation, is held not to have 
taken a belligerent attitude.* Much, however, would depend 
upon the amount of assistance promised, and it stands open to 
the party injured by such aid afforded to his rival, to regard it 
as an act of hostility or not, as he may think best. 

A treaty of alliance can bind the parties to no injustice 
(§ 101), nor justify either of them in being accessory to an act of 
bad faitH on the part of another. Hence a defensive, still more 
an offensive alliance, can only contemplate, if lawftd, the ward- 
ing off of intended injustice. Where justice is doubtful, the 
benefit of the doubt, it is held, ought to accrue to the ally. It is 
held, also, that in cases where compliance is plainly useless, or 
would be ruinous, an ally is not obliged to aid his friend. 
With negard to defensive alliances, the question may arise, 
what constitutes a defensive war, since certain wars have been 
defensive in spirit, though offensive in form. The best answer 
seems to be, that clearly menaced injustice may be prevented 
by an ally ; — ^that he ought not to wait until the formality of 
striking the blow arrives, but fulfil his obHgation by giving 
aid, as soon as it is needed.t Thus a defensive alliance scarcely 
differs from a justifiable offensive one. 

* Vattd, m. § 9Y ; Wheaton*8 EL m. 2. § 14. 
f Comp. Wheaton, EL u. s. UliB. § 18. 
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§104. 

A confederation is a union, more or less complete, of two 
or more states which before were independent. 2. ©f ©onftder*. 
It aims to secure a common good, external, as ***^* 
mutual protectioi) against powerful neighbors, or internal, as 
commerce and community of justice by means of common 
institutions. If, by the terms of the league, the parts are so 
far united together as to act through one organ in all external 
relations, and if this organ has many of the properties of sov« 
ereignty in internal affairs, the resulting government is not a 
league of states (a Staatenbund, as the Germans call it), but a 
state formed by a league. (Bundesstaat.) But the two have 
no exact limits to separate them. 

States have, as far as others are concerned, an entire right 
to form such leagues, or even to merge their existence in a new 
state, provided, however, that no obligation toward a third 
power is thereby evaded, and no blow is aimed at its safety. 
When so constituted, a union must be respected by other 
powers, who are henceforth to accommodate their diplomatic 
and commercial intercourse to the new order of things. If any 
of the members came into the union with debts on their heads, 
the obligation to pay them is not cancelled by the transaction ; 
or if in any other way owing to the new state of things for- 
eign states are wronged, compensation is due. In the opposite 
case, when a league or union is dissolved, the debts still re- 
main, justice requiring not only that they be divided between 
the members in a certain ratio, but also that each of the mem- 
bers be in some degree holden to make good the deficiencies 
of the others. Comp. § 38. 

§105. 

Treaties of guaranty* ore to be classed among treaties as it 
respects their form, and as it respects their objects 
among the means 01 securing the observance 01 anty, and guaran- 
treaties. They are especially accessory stipula- 
tions, sometimes incorpofated in the main instrument, and 

* Comp. Vattel, n. 16, § 286, seq. ; Elaber, g§ 167-169 ; Heflter, § 97 ; Whea- 
ton*8 EL m. 2, § 12, 
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Bometimes appended to it, iu which a third power promises to 
give aid to one of the treaty-making powers, in case certain 
specific rights, — all or a part of those conveyed to him in the 
instrmnent, — are violated by the other party. We say certain 
specific rights, because an engagement to afford assistance 
against the violation of all rights, would be, as EHiiber remarks, 
a league or treaty of alliance. A guaranty may refer to any 
rights whatever, for instance to the payment of a sum of money 
stipulated in a treaty, as when Bussia, in 17Y6, guaranteed a 
Polish loan of 500,000 ducats ; to the secure possession of cedeS 
territory ; to the integrity of a state, as the French emperor 
guaranteed the integrity of the Austrian states in the peace of 
Vienna, of 1809 ; to the right of succession, as the famous 
pragmatic sanction of the Emperor Charles YI. (Append. II. 
1735) was guaranteed by Spain, France, the empire, etc., and 
the succession of the Bourbons in Spain by Austria, in the 
treaty of Vienna, 1735, (Append. 11.); to religious francliises, 
as in the guaranties of the treati^ of Westphalia ; to the main- 
tenance of an existing constitution, which might imply help 
against revolted subjects ; to national independence, as when 
in the Paris peace of 1856, England and France pledged th^tai- 
selves to sustain the national existence and integrity of Turkey, 
— ^to any or to all of these. Guaranties often extend to all the 
provisions of a treaty ; and thus approach to the class of defen- 
sive alliances. 

Guaranties may be given to each other by all the parties to 
a treaty, where there are more than two, or by certain parties 
to certain others, or by a third power to secure one of the prin- 
cipals in the transactions. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, the eight contracting powers gave mutual guaranties. 
At the peace of Westphalia, and that of Paris, in 1763, all the 
powers concerned did the same. Sometimes a treaty renews 
or confirms previous ones, and the question may arise whether 
a general guaranty to such a treaty is also a guaranty to all 
past treaties which it includes. Thus, the treaty of Teschen* 
(1779, Append. EC.), which was guaranteed by Eussia, renewed 

* Comp. de Martens, § 838. 
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the treaties of'We8tpIid;lia. Did then Bnssia become a guar- 
antee to that peace ? CertaiDly not in the same sense in which 
France and Sweden became such, when it was made (Append. 
n, 1648), and at most, only so far as the relations between 
those powers were concerned who were parties to the principal 
treaty. 

The political importance of general guaranties is none 
other than that of alliances framed in view of existing affairs. 
They are a mode of providing beforehand against infractions 
of rights by securing the pledge of a third party, and a con- 
venient way of intervening in the affairs of other states, and 
of keeping up the present order of things. Whether they are 
justifiable in such cases depends not on the form which they 
take, but on the propriety of intervention. (Comp. § 42, note.) 

A guaranty requires the party making it, to give aid when 
called upon, and so much aid as he had stipulated, and in a 
case to which, in his judgment, the guaranty relates. If the 
party, on whose account he became a security, declines his 
assistance, he has nothing to do with the case Airther, unless, 
indeedj grounds of public interest, apart from his obligation, 
make his intervention of importance. If the parties to a treaty 
alter it or add to it, he, of course, is not bound by his guaranty 
in regard to these new portions of the treaty : if the alterations 
are essential, it may be doubted whether his guaranty, made, 
perhaps, in view of another state of things, has not ceased to 
be obligatory. Kby the assistance promised, he cannot make 
good the injury, he is bound to nothing more, much less to 
compensation. If he guarantees a debt, and the payment is 
refused, he is not bound to make it good ; for in this, according 
to Vattel,* lies the difference between a swrety and a gua/r- 
amtee^ that the former is obliged to perform what the principal 
party has failed to do, while the latter is only boimd to do his 
best to bring the other to a compliance with liis engagement. 

Treaties of guaranty, when they pledge a stronger power 
to maintain the independence and integrity of a origin of guaran 
weaker, do not differ greatly from those treaties **~ ^ *^''** 

• Vattel, n. 16, g 240.^ Comp. Wheaton, u. s. 
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of protection which were not unknown to the middle ages. 
Of 8uch a description was the treaty between John of England 
and the king of the Isle of Man in 1205, which Mr. Ward 
notices in his history (EE. 159), and which soon afterward (in 
1212) was changed into a treaty, whereby the king of England 
became the suzerain of the other. Guaranties in their modem 
form do not seem to have been in use much before the date of 
the treaties of Westphalia. Before this time persons called 
conservators were sometimes appointed to watch oyer the exe- 
cution of treaties, who might be ministers or governors of pro- 
Tinces with power to adjuBt diffltfalties between the parties; 
and even private persons added their seals to that of their 
sovereign, and were bound to deckre against him, if he broke 
his word. At the treaty of Senlis, in 1493, between Charles 
Vill. of Prance and the Emperor Maximilian, not only indivi- 
dual subjects but a number of towns attached their seals on 
behalf of their respective sovereigns. The Sieur de Bevres, 
one of the sealers, declares under his name that, if the Emperor 
and his son. Archduke Philip the Fair, should not observe 
their agreement, he would be bound to abandon them, and give 
favor and assistance to the king of France. First in 1506 the 
treaty of Blois mentions foreign princes as its conservators. 
They add their confirmation also to a peace made at Cambray 
seven years later. From this to modem guaranties the step 
was an easy one.* 

§106. 

Various other ways of securing the parties to a treaty 

against each other's want of good faith have been 

oonflrming the taken, some of which are obsolete while others are 

Iklth of treatieB. .n . ' r^ <i -i i i • 

still m use. One way was to add to the solemmty 
of the oath which confimied the treaty, by taking it over the 
bones of saints, the gospels, the wood of the true cross, the host 
and the like. Another kind of religious sanction is found in 

* See Mably. I. Part n. 129-181,' Amsterdam edit of lllly and Flassan, ffist de 
la Diplom. Fran^aise, L 244, in hia remarks on a treaty between Loins XL and the 
Emperor in 1482. 
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the treaty of Oambray (the " paix des dames," Append. II) of 
Aug. 6y 1529, in which the parties submitted themselves to the 
jurisdiction and censures of the church, even to the point of 
suffering the secular arm to be called in to support the ecclesi- 
astical ; and appointed procurators to appear at Bome on their 
behalf and undergo the condemnation and Mmination of such 
censures,* etc. 

Another mode of securing the faith of treaties, formerly 
much in use but now almost obsolete, was that of 
giving hostages, one of the last examples of which 
occurred after the peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle in 1748, when two 
British peers (Lords Sussex and Cathcart) remained on parole 
at Paris imtil Cape Breton should be restored to France. The 
understanding in giving hostages was that their freedom and 
not their lives secured the treaty : hence, when it was viola- 
ted, they might be detained in captivity, but not put to death. 
Escape on their part would be gross treachery. On the fulfil- 
ment of the obligation they were of course free. The mode of 
treating them within the laws of humanity, as whether they 
should be confined, according to early practice, or be allowed 
to go about on parole, would depend on the pleasure of the 
party secured by them. It is aaked whether a prince serving 
as a hostage could be detained, if he should inherit the crown 
during his captivity. Without doubt he might in the times 
when hostages were commonly given, because even sovereigns 
were then so detained. And if the practice prevailed now, it 
might be doubted whether the principle of exterritoriality 
would not have to be sacrificed in such a cascf 

Treaties are also still confirmed by pledges, which generally 
consist in territories or fortresses put into the 
hands of the other party, who more rarely con- 
tents himself with simple hypothecation without transfer.:^ 

* Gomp. Mablj, u. a. The proTision is found in Art XLYI. of the treaty 
(Dumont, IV. 2, 16), and is a striking proof of the small trust which the parties put 
in one another. They show in the same pkce a dread that the Pope might absolre 
one or the other (as he had already done in the case of Francis) from 'his oath and 
&Hh, and endeayor to guard against it 

t Gomp. Vattel, IL Chap. 16, §g 245-261, and Ward's Hist 1. 172-176. 

t Oomp. Kluber» g 166. 
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The occupation of the French fortresses by the allies, accord- 
ing to the terms of the second treaty of Paris, may be regarded 
as coming under this head, since it secured the payment of the 
indemnities, (Append. 11. 1815,) although it was equally 
intended to secure the Bourbon dynasty. 

» 

§ 107. 

Treaties are binding, nnlese some other time is agreed 

upon, at the time when they are signed by an 

treaties begin to authorized a&ceut, and their ratification by their 

bo binding! . - X-. X* 

. sovereign is retroactive. 
K, then, an ambassador, in conformity with a fall power 
received from his sovereign, has negotiated and signed a treaty, 
is the sovereign justified in withholding his ratification ? This 
question has no significance in regard to states, by whose form 
of government the engagements made by the executive with 
foreign powers, need some fiirther sanction. In other cases, 
that is wherever the treaty-making power of the sovereign is 
final, the older writers held that he was bound by the acts of his 
agent, if the latter acted within the ftdl power which he had 
received, even though he had gone contrary to secret instruc- 
tions. But Bynkershoek defended another opinion which is 
now the received one among tiie text-writers, aud which 
Wheaton has advocated at large with great ability.* K the 
minister has conformed at once to his ostensible powers and to 
his secret instructions, there is no doubt that in ordinary cases 
it would be bad faith in the sovereign not to add his ratifica- 
tion. But if the minister disobeys or transcends his instruo- 
tiona, the sovereign may reftise his sanction to the treaty with- 
out bad fSedth or ground of complaint on the other side. But 
even this violation of secret instructions would be no valid 
excuse for the sovereign's refusing to accept the treaty, if he 
should have given public credentials of a minute and specific 
character to his agent ; for the evident intention in so doing 
would be to convey an impression to the other party, that he 

* Wheaton's £1 B. IIL 2, § 6 ; Bynkershoek, Qmat J. P. IL 7; de Martena, 
§48. 
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IB maMog a sincere declaration of the terms on which he is 
willing to treat. 

But eyen when the negotiator has followed his private 
instructions, there are cases, according to Dr, Wheaton, where 
the sovereign may reftise his ratification. He may do so when 
the motive for making the treaty was an error in regard to a 
matter of fact, or when the treaty would involve an injury to 
a third party, or when there is a physical impossibility of ful- 
filling it, or when such a change of circumstances takes place as 
would make the treaty void after ratification. 

All question would be removed, if in the ftdl power of the 
negotiators or in a clause of the treaty itself, it were declared 
that the sovereign reserved to himself the power of giving 
validity to the treaty by ratification. This, if we are not 
deceived, is now very generally the case. 

§ 108. 
Treaties, like other contracts, are violated, when one party 
n^lects or refuses to do that which moved the violation of tre«. 
other party to engage in the transaction. It is ««■ 
not every petty failure or delay to fulfil a treaty, which can 
authorize the other party to regard it as broken, — above all, if 
the intention to observe it remains. When a treaty is violated 
by one party, the other can re&^ard it as broken, and demand 
rireee, or <ii BtiU require its observance. 

§ 109. 

The laws of interpretation in the case of treaties are sub- 
stantially the same as in the case of other con- interoretaooa of 
tracts. Some writers, aa Grotius and Vattel, go *"»™*- 
at large into this subiect.* The following are amonsr the 
most important of thoi laws: 

!• The ordinary itsus loquendi obtains, unless it involves an 
absurdity. When words of art are used, the special meaning 
which they haye in the given art is to determine their sense. 

2. Ktyo meanings are admissible, that is to be preferred 
which is least for the advantage of the party for whose benefit 
a clause is inserted. For in securing a benefit he ought to ex- 

* Qrotius, n. 16 ; Vattel, IL Chap. 17. Gomp. WUdman, Vol. L 17A-186. 
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press himself clearly. The sense which the accepter of condi- 
tions attaches to them ought rather to be followed than that of 
the offerer. 

3. An interpretation is to be rejected, which inyolves an 
absurdity, or renders the transaction of no effect, or makes its 
parts inconsistent. 

4. Obscure expressions are explained by others more clear 
in the same instnmient. To discover the meaning, the con- 
nection and the reasons for an act must be considered. 

6. Odious clauses, such as involve cruelty or. hard condi- 
tions for one party, are to be understood strictly, so that their 
operation shall be brought within the narrowest limits ; while 
clauses which favor justice, equity, and humanity, are to be 
interpreted broadly. 

Sometimes clauses in the same treaty, or treaties between 
the same parties are repugnant. Some of the rules 

Repagnant claua- - i . •• t * o 

es and oonflioting here applicable are 

treaties. f-£ * 

1. That earlier clauses are to be explained by 
later ones, which were added, it is reasonable to suppose, for 
the sake of explanation, or which at least express the last mind 
of the parties. So also later treaties explain or abrogate older 
ones. 

2. Special clauses have the preference over general, and for 
the most part prohibitory over permissive. 

In treaties made with different parties the inquiry in cases 
of conflict touches the moral obligation as well as the meaning. 
Here the earlier treaty must evidently stand against the latter, 
and if possible, must determine its import where the two seem 
to conflict. 

In general, conditional clauses are inoperative, as long as the 
condition is unfdlflUed ; and are made null when it becomes 
impossible. Where things promised in a treaty are incompa- 
tible, the promisee may choose which he will demand the per- 
formance of, but here and elsewhere an act of expediency ought 
to give way to an act of justice.* 

* For some remarks on the language used in making treatieSi which logically 
Mong here, see § 160, in the section relating to treaties of peace. 
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CHAPTER L 

OF THE BIGHTS OF SELF-DBFBHCB AKD BBDBBS8 OF IHJUBIB8 FBBTAIN- 
IHO TO KATIOES, OB OF WAB, CAPTUBE, ASD TBEATIE8 OF PEACE. 

Section I. — Of War. 

§110. 

Peace is the normal state of manldnd, just as society and 
orderly govenunent are natural ; and war, like 

vv' i.v jj J xis- Of war In general. 

DarbansiD, must be regarded as a departure from 
the natural order of things. But as the present state of nature 
in the individual, being abnormal and unnatural in the higher 
sense, leads to injuries, trespasses on rights, and attempts at 
redress, so is it in the society of nations. International law 
assumes that there must be '^ wars and fightings " among na- 
tions, and endeavors to lay down rules by whiqjti they shall be 
brought within the limits of justice and humanity. In fact, 
wars and the relations in which nations stand to one another, 
as belligerent or neutral, form the principal branch of interna- 
tional law, — so much so that in a state of assured and perma- 
nent peace there would be little need of this science, whose 
tendency, therefore, justly estimated, is to bring about a time 
when it shall itself lose the greater part of its importance. 

In the sections of this chapter we shall need to consider war 
as to its notion and moral groimd, the mode of commencing it, 
and those states of international intercourse which lie between 
war and peace, the relation into which it brings the belliger- 
ent parties, its usages and laws on land and sea especially 
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those which affect property taken on the latter, and lastly its 
BnspenBion and final termination. Then, in another chapter, 
the rights and obligations of neutrals wiU be treated of, as 
affected by the relations of the belligerents. 

§111. 

War may be defined to be an interruption of a state of 
War and a juat V^^^^ ^^^ *^® purpose of attempting to procure 
•war, whatt good or prevent evil by force ; and a just war is 

an attempt to obtain justice or prevent injustice by force, or, 
in other words, to bring back an injuring party to a right state 
of mind and conduct by the infliction of deserved evil. A just 
war again, is one that is waged in the last resort, when peace- 
ful means have failed to procure redress, or when self-defence 
calls for it. We have no right to redress our wrongs in a way 
expensive and violent, when other methods would be successM. 

By justice, however, we intend not justice objective, but as 
it appears to a party concerned, or, at least, as it 

Whole to judge! . *^ , , ^. ."^ -r, xi. • j j x 

IS claimed to exist. From the independence of 
nations it results that each has a right to hold and make good 
its own view of right in its own affairs. When a quarrel arises 
between two states, others are not to interfere (Comp. § 20) be- 
cause their views of the right in the case differ from those of a 
party concerned ; or at least they are not to do this unless the 
injustice of the war is flagrant and its principle dangerous. li 
a nation, however, should undertake a war with no pretext of 
right, other states may not only remonstrate, but use force to 
put down such wickedness. 

It may be said that as individuals ought not to judge in 
Are nauona their owu causc, SO uatious ought to submit their 
^5?^ dm^n"^ differences to third parties and abide by the issue, 
toarbitratont j|. ^^^^ doubtlcss be desirable, if resort were 
more frequently had to arbitration before the last remedy of 
wrongs were used, and probably, as the world grows better, this 
practice will more and raore prevail. But in the past a multi- 
tude of aggressions have' occurred which could not be so pre- 
vented, which needed to be repelled by the speediest means ; 
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nor have the inteUigence and probity of men been such that 
good arbitrators could always be found. The question, how- 
ever, relates to duty, and does not affect the justice of a war 
which a nation should undertake on grounds which approved 
themselves to its own unaided judgment. (Oomp. § 19.) 

A state bound by treaty to assist another in the event of 
war, must of course judge whether the oasiisfo^ ^^^ an any to 
deris exists, anji is also bound to pass judgment ^^^^ 
on the nature of the war, since no treaty can sanction injustice. 

§ 112. 

The rightfulness of war, that is of some wars, will be clear 
when we consider that to states, by the divine BjghtftiinMa of 
constitution of society, belong the obligations of ^"in^w^o'*^ 
protecting themselves and their people, as well as the right of 
redress, and even, perhaps, that of punishment. (§ 20.). To 
resist injury, to obtain justice, to give wholesome lessons to 
wrong-doers for the future, are prerogatives deputed by the 
Divine King of the world to organized society, which, when 
exercised aright, cultivate the moral faculty, and raise the tone 
of judging through mankind. War is a dreadM thing when 
evil suffered or inflicted is considered ; and yet war has often 
been the restorer of national virtue, which had nearly perished 
under the influence of* selfish, luxurious peace. 

A war may be waged to defend any right which a state is 
bound to protect, or to redress wrong, or to pre- For what may 
vent apprehended mjury. And (1.) a state may taken! 
go to war to defend its sovereignty and independence, — ^that is, 
its political life, — or its territory. This reason for war is an- 
alogous to the individual's right of self-preservation, and of de- 
fending his house when attacked. 

(2.) The state being bound to protect the individual inhab- 
itant in all his rights, is his only defender against foreign vio- 
lence, and may redress his wrongs even by war. But here it 
is reasonable to consider the extent of the injury, and the great- 
ness of the evil which the remedy may involve. A state may 
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forbear to redress its own public wrongs, much more the smaller 
ones of individuals. 

(3.) A state may engage in war to obtain satisfaction for 
violations of its honor, as for insults to its flag or its ambassa- 
dors, or its good name. We have seen (§ 18), that a state has 
a right of reputation, that this right is extremely important, 
and that infractions of it cannot fail to arouse a deep sense of 
wrong in a high-minded people. Bedress, therefore, is here as 
just and natural, as suits for libel or slander between individu- 
als. It is plain, however, that every small want of comity or 
petty insult does not warrant hostile measures, though it may 
call for remonstrance. 

(4.) Yiolations of those rights which nations concede to one 
another by treaty may call for the redress of war. A contract 
is broken, and there is no court before which the party doing 
the injury can be summoned. 

(5.) The prevention of intended injury is a ground of war. 
This indeed is a case of self-defence, only the injury must not 
be remote or constructive, but fairly inferrible from the prep- 
arations and intentions of the other party. The injury, again, 
which is to be prevented may not be aimed directly against a 
particular state, but may aflfect the eqnilibrimn of a system of 
states. Thus the ambition of a leading state, it is now held, 
may, by disturbing the balance of power in Europe, provoke 
the interference of others upon the saifte continent. (Comp. 
§48.) 

(6.) In some rare cases a great and flagrant wrong commit- 
ted by another nation, against religion for instance, or liberty, 
may justify hostile interference on the part of those who are 
not immediately affected. (§ 50.) And this, not only because 
the wrong, if allowed, may threaten all states, but also because 
the better feelings of nations impel them to help the injured. 

§ US- 
Wars may be waged against foreign states in the same poli- 
Kinds of wur, of- tical system, or nations out of the pale of Christian 

fenrive and de- , .-, " , , • x • i. v 

fensive war. civUization, agaiust savagcs, against pirates, or by 
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the parts of a state against each other. Of the most of these, 
after the first, intemational law has usually but a word to say. 
Wars, again, have been divided into defensive and offensive. 
This distinction is of no very great importance, since, as we 
have seen, the two may differ less in essence than in form, 
and, as it respects form, the one runs into the other. A wronged 
nation, or one fearing sudden wrong, may be the first to attack, 
and that is perhaps its best defence. Moreover, offensive wars, 
however apt to be unjust, have usually some pretext of justice 
to urge in their favor, which nations, except in extreme cases, 
must respect, unless every nation is to become a judge and a 
party. 

§ 114. 

Kations have sometimes resorted to measures for obtaining 
redress, which have a hostile character, and yet Mewnrea for re- 

T-» 1 • 1 <lreB8 falling short 

fall short of actual war. Emba/rgo^ retorsion^ and of war. 
reprisal^ are of this description. 

1. An embargo (from the Spanish and Portuguese, env- 
ha/rga/Ty to hinder or detain^ the root of which is 
the same as that of hcMr^ ha/rricade)^ is, in its spe- 
cial sense, a detention of vessels in a port, whether they be na- 
tional or foreign, whether for the purpose of employing them 
and their crews in a naval expedition, as was formerly prac- 
tised, or for political purposes, or by way of reprisals. A ovoU 
embargo me^j be laid for the purpose of national welfare or 
safety, as for the protection of commercial vessels against the 
rules of belligerent powers which would expose them to cap- 
ture. Such was the measure adopted by the United States in 
December, 1807, which detaiaed in port all vessels except those 
which had a public commission, and those that were already 
laden or should sail in ballast. The right to adopt such a mea- 
sure of temporary non-intercourse, is undoubted. Great Britain, 
although injured by the act, acknowledged that it afforded to 
foreign nations no ground of complaint. And yet, in the half 
century since that event, uninterrupted intercourse has come 
to be regarded almost as an absolute right, and the injuries in- 
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flicted in such a way on friendly states would cause them to 
protest with energy or to retaliate. 

A host/He embargo is a kind of reprisals by one nation upon 
vessels within its ports belonging to another na- 
tion with which a difference exists, for the pur- 
pose of forcing it to do justice. If this measure should J>e fol- 
lowed by war, the vessels are regarded as captured, if by peace, 
they are restored. " This species of reprisal," says Kent, (I. 
61,) "is laid down in the books as a lawful measure according 
to the usage of nations, buj; it is often reprobated, and cannot 
well be distinguished from the practice of seizing property 
found in the territory upon the declaration of war." Although 
such a measure might bring an adversary to terms, and pre- 
vent war, yet its resemblance to robbery, occurring, as it does, 
in the midst of peace, and its contrariety to the rules according 
to which the private property even of enemies is treated, ought 
to make it disgraceful, and drive it into disuse. 

2. Eetorsion (from retorquere^ French, retord/rey retort), or 

retaliation, is to apply the lex talionis to another 
nation, — ^treatmg it or its subjects m similar cir- 
cumstances according to the rule which it has set. Thus, if a 
nation has failed in comity or politeness, if it has embarrassed 
intercourse by new taxes on commerce or the like, the same or 
an analogous course may be taken by the aggrieved power to 
bring it back to propriety and duty. The sphere of retorsion 
ought to be confined within the imperfect rights or moral 
claims of an opposite party. Eights ought not to be violated 
because another nation has violated them. 

3. Beprisals (from reprendere, Latin, repreaaalicBy in medi- 

fieval Latin, reprisaiUeSy French), consist properly 
in recovering what is our own by force, then iii 
seizing an equivalent, or, negatively, in detaining that which 
belongs to our adversary. Eeprisals, says Vattel, " are used 
between nation and nation to do justice to themselves, when 
they cannot otherwise obtain it. If a nation has taken posses- 
sion of what belongs to another ; if it refuses to pay a debt, to 
repair an injury, to make a just satisfaction, the other may 
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Beize what belongs to it, and apply it to its own advantage, till 
it has obtained what is due for interest and damage, or keep it 
as a pledge until ftill satisfaction has been made. In the last 
case it is rather a stoppage or a seizure than reprisals ; but they 
are frequently confounded in common language." (B. 11. § 
342.) HeprieaU differ from retorsion in this, that the essence 
of the former consists in seizing the property of another nation 
by way of security, until it shall have listened to the just re- 
clamations of the offended party, while retorsion includes all 
kinds of measures which do an injury to another, similar and 
equivalent to that which we have experienced from him.* Em- 
bargo, therefore, is a species of reprisals. 

Eeprisals may be undertaken on accoxmt of any injury, but 
are chiefly confined to cases of reftisal or even obstinate delay 
of justice. Grotius adds that they are authorized, " si in re 
minime dubia pl&ne contra jus judicatum sit." (III. 2, § 5, 1.) 
But this ifi an unsafe opinion, and to be acted upon only in an 
extreme case, for the sentence of a regular tribunal will always 
be supported by some plausible, if not valid reason: there 
should be the ftdlest proof of an intention to deny or to over- 
turn justice. 

Where the property of a state is seized by way of reprisals, 
the proceeding needs no defence ; on the other hand, to take the 
goods of private persons as security for the reparation of public 
wrongs is indefensible except on the ground that a state and 
its subjects are so far one as to give it a claim on their prop- 
erty for public purposes, and that the injured state takes the 
place of the injurer, and exercises its power by the only means 
within its reach. As therefore, when a man's land is taken for 
a public road, he has a claim for compensation, so, when a man 
loses his property by the violent process of a foreign state 
against his own country, not he, but the whole society ought to 
make his loss good. Still reprisals are inhumane, and like 
seizure of private effects in land war, will, it is to be hoped, 
ere long entirely cease. 

* Pmheiro-Ferrdn in de Kartena, Vol. IL § 266. 
13 
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The BomaiLB knew nothing of reprisalB,* but with great 
Greek and Eoman formality defined and observed the limits between 
usages. peace and war. The Greeks, however, had 

usages, sunilar to this, drawn from their simpler semi-barbar- 
ons times. Thns, before war wa& declared, and after the denial 
of justice, they gave license to their citizens to take plunder 
from the offending state on land and sea. There was also a 
custom prevailing between border states, when a homicide had 
been committed, and the man-slayer was not given up to the 
relatives of the deceased, of allowing them to seize and keep in 
chains three countrymen of the wrong-doer, nntil satisfaction 
should be rendered. 

The Greeks here present to us two forms of reprisals, the 
one where the state gives authority to all, or in a 
public way attempts to obtain justice by force, 
which is called general^ and the other, where power is given to 
the injured party to right himself by his own means, or special 
reprisals. The latter has now fallen into disuse, and would be 
regarded as an act of hostility, but with the other was a 
received method of redress in the middle ages ; nor waff it 
strange that a private person, by the leave of his superior, 
should wage a war of his own, when private wars were a part 
of the or^er of things. Mr. Ward (I. 176), and the English 
historians, mention an instance of reprisals between the English 
and France in the 13th century, which might seem to pertain 
to the Dyaks or the Ojibways. In 1292, two sailors, a l^orman 
and an Englishman, having come to blows at Bayonne, the 
latter stabbed the former, and was not brought before the 
courts of justice. The Normans applied to Philip the Fair 
for redress, who answered by bidding them take their own 
revenge. They put to sea, seized the first English ship they 
met, and hung up several of the crew at the mast head. The 
English retaliated without applying to their government, and 
things arose to such a pitch, that 200 Korman vessels scoured 

* Osenbruggen, de jure etc., p. 86. SchOmaim, Antiq. joxis publici, p. 866, and 
bis Griech. AlterthOmer, 2, p. 6. Comp. Bynkersboek, Qiuest. J. P. L 24. The 
Greeks said, cvKa 5i5Jvai, p^o'ia iraTOTy^XXcur Kara riyof. 
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the English seas, hanging all the sailors they caught, while the 
English, in greater force, destroyed a large part of the Korman 
ships, and 15,000 men. It was now that the governments 
interposed, and came at length into a war which stripped the 
English of nearly all Aquitaine, nntil it was restored in 1303. 
Every anthority in those times, which conld make war, 
could grant letters of reprisals. But when power 

V J. 1. A_ T J xT- • modern Hiago. 

began to be more centralized, the sovereign gave 
to magistrates, governors of provinces and courts the right of 
issuing them, until at length this right was reserved for the 
central government alone. In France, Charles VIII., at the 
instance of the states-general held at Tours, in 1484, first con- 
fined this power to the king, for, said the estates, " reprisals 
ought not to be granted without great deliberation and knowl- 
edge of the case, nor without the formalities of law in such 
matters required." The ordinance of Louis XIV., on the 
marine, published in 1681, prescribes the method in which 
injured persons, after they had shown the extent of their 
damages received from a foreigner, and after the king's ambas- 
sadors had taken the proper steps at the foreign courts, should 
receive letters of reprisals permitting them to make prizes at 
sea of property belonging to the subjects of the state which 
had denied them justice, and having brought their nrizes be- 
fore the court of admiralty, should, in case everything was law- 
ful, be reimbursed to the extent of their injuries. 

Since the end of the 17th century but few examples have " 
occurred of reprisals made in time of peace, and a number of 
treaties restrict the use of them to the denial or delay of jus- 
tice.* 

§115. 

War between independent sovereignties is, and ought to be, 
an avowed open way of obtaining justice. For commenoement 
every state has a right to know what its relations tion. 
are towards those with whom it has been on terms of amity, — 
whether the amity continues or is at an end. It is necessary, 

• Ortolan, L 891-401. 
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therefore, that some act show in a way not to be mistaken that 
a new state of things, a state of war, has begun. 

The civilized nations of antiquity generally began war by 
Greek and Roman ^ declaration of their purpose so to do. Among 
practice. ^j^^ Grecks, a herald, whose person was sacred 

and inviolate, carried the news of such hostile intent to the 
enemy, or accompanied an ambassador to whom this business 
was committed. Only in rare cases, when men's passions were 
up, was war a^/>i;^T09, i* ^., such, that no communications by 
heralds passed between the enemies. Among the Bomans, 
the ceremonies of making known the state of war, were very 
punctilious. This province belonged to the Fetiales, a college 
of twenty men, originally patricians, whose first duty was to 
demand justice, res repetere^ literally, to demand back property, 
an expression derived from the times when the plunder of cattle 
or other property, was the commonest offence committed by a 
neighboring state. Three or four of the college, one of their 
number being pater patratus for the time, and so the prolo- 
cutor, passed the bounds of the offending state, and in a 
solemn formula, several times repeated, demanded back what 
was due to the Boman people. On failure to obtain justice, 
there was a delay of three and thirty days, when the pater 
patratus again made a solemn protestation that justice was 
withheld. Then the king consulted the senate, and if war was 
decreed, the pater patratus again ^dsited the hostile border, 
with a bloody lance, which he threw into the territory, while 
he foAnally declared the existence of the war. This custom, 
which seems to have been an international usage of the states 
of middle and southern Italy, continued into the earlier times 
of the republic ; but when the theatre of war became more 
distant, the fetialis, consul, or pnetor, contented himself with 
hurling his lance from a pillar near the temple of Bellona in 
the direction of the hostile territory, while the declaration of 
war itself was made by the military commander of the province 
through an ambassador. It was thus always a principle with 
the Kj^mans, as Cicero (de oflBc. I. 11) has it, " nullum bellum 
esse justumj nisi quod aut rebus repetitisgeratur, aut denuntia- 
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tarn ante sit et indictum." But the form satisfied them, and 
they cared Irttle for the spirit.* 

So also in the middle ages, war could not be honorably 
begun without a dedaration ; but the spirit which i£edi«T»i prao- 
dictated this, seems to have been, as Mr. Ward ^^^' 
remarks, rather a knightly abhorrence of everything underhand- 
ed and treacherous, than a desire to prevent the effusion of 
blood by giving the enemy time to repair his fault. Even in 
the private warfare which characterized that age, as much as 
in the duel, a challenge or formal notice to the enemy was 
necessary. The declaration of war was made by heralds or 
other messengers : that of Charles V. of France against Edward 
m., was carried to that king by a common servant, the letter 
containing it bearing the seals of France. Such formal chal- 
lenges were sanctioned by law. Thus the public peace of the 
Emperor Barbarossa, in 1187, contains the clause that an in- 
jured party might prosecute his own rights by force, provided 
he gave to his adversary three days' notice that he intended to 
make good his claims in open war. And the Golden Bull of 
the Emperor Charles IV. in 1356, forbids invasions of the ter- 
ritory of others on pretext of a chaUenfice unless the same had 
been given for thri natural days to S adversary in person, 
or pnbliciy made known before witnesses at his til pLe of 
residence ; and this, on pain of infamy, just as if no challenge 
had been offered,t 

The modem practice ran for some time in the same direc- 
tion, but since the middle of the eiirhteenth 

/» ITT,. -I . 1 , Modem practice. 

century formal declarations have not been exten- 
sively made, and are falling into disuse. Instances of the 
same may be gathered &om still earlier times. Thus no decla- 
ration preceded the expedition of the grand Armada in 1588, 
— ^before which indeed a state of hostilities existed in fact, — 
and the war between England and Holland, in 1664, began 
with an act of the English Council, authorizing general repri- 

* For the Greeks, see SchOmaim, u. s. For the Ronums, Osenbruggen, pp. 27- 
84, Bekkei^Marqnardt, Rdm. Alterthuxn. IV. 880-888. j, 

t Ward, n. 128, seq. 
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sals, which became a fdll-blown war without any declaration. 
Thus also the war. of Orleans, so caUed, was begun by Louis 
XIV. in 1688, before he issued his manifests ; in die war of the 
succession the battle of Dettingen had been fought before the 
French declared war against Great Britain and Austria ; and 
in the seven years war hostilities began on this continent be- 
tween England and France two yeats before the parties to this 
important war made their declarations.* 

This disuse of declarations does not grow out of an inten- 

ReasonB for the *^^^ *^ *^® *^® eucmy at uuawares, which would 
modern usage. imply an cxtrcmo degradation of moral principle, 
but out of the publicity and circulation of intelligence peculiar 
to modem times. States have now resident amba^adors 
within each other's bounds, who are accurately informed in 
regard to the probabilities of war, and can forewarn their 
countrymen. "War is for the most part the end of a long 
thread of negotiations, and can be generally foreseen. Inten- 
tions, also, can be judged of from the preparations which are 
on foot, and nations have a right to demand of one another 
what is the meaning of unusual armaments. If is, also, tolera- 
bly certain that nations, if they intend to act insidiously, will 
not expose their own subjects in every quarter of the globe to 
the embarrassments of a sudden and unexpected war. And 
yet the modem practice has its evils, so that one cannot help 
wishing back the more honorable usage of feudal times. 

This rule, be it observed, of declaring war beforehand, 
so long as it was thought obligatory, only bound the assailant. 
The invaded or defensive state accepted the state of war bb a 
fact, without the formalities of a declaration. 

§116. 

But if a declaration of war is no longer necessary, a state 
which enters into war is still bound (1.) to indi- 

•tate of war ought cate in some way, to the party with whoni it has 

a difficulty, its altered feelings and relations. 

This is done by sending away its ambassador, by a state of 

* Oomp. Bynkersb. Qii»at. J. P. I.' 2, and among modem ByBtematistB Fhillimore 
HL '^5-102. 
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non-intercourse, and the like. (2.) It is necessary and usual 
that its own people shonld have information of the new state 
of things, otherwise their persons and property may be exposed 
to peril. (3.) Neutrals have a right to know that a state of 
war existe, and that, early enough to adjust their commercial 
transactions to the altered state of things, otherwise a great 
t wrong may be done them. Such notice is given in manifestos. 
" These pieces," says Vattel, " never fail to contain the justifi- 
cative reasons, good or bad, for proceeding to the extremity 
of taking up arms. The least scrupulous sovereign would be 
thought just, equitable, and a lover of peace ; he is sensible 
that a contrary reputation might be detrimental to him. The 
manifesto implying a declaration of war, or the declaration 
itself, which is published all over the state, contains also the 
general orders to his subjects relative to their conduct in the ' 
war." * 

§117. 

The old strict theory in regard to a state of war was, that 
each and every subject of the one belligerent is at Effecu of a state 
war with each and every subject of the other. °'^"'- 
Now as it was also a received rule that the persons and goods 
of my enemy belong to me if I can seize them, there was no 
end to the amount of suffering which might be inflicted on the 
innocent inhabitants of a country within the regular operations 
of war. It is needless to say that no Christian state acts on 
such a theory, nor did the Greeks and Eomans generally carry 
it out in practice to its extreme rigor. In particular there is 
now a wide line drawn between combatants and non-combat- 
ants, the latter of whom, by modem practice, are on land ex- 
empted from the injuries and molestations Of war, as far as is 
consistent with the use of such a method of obtaining justice. 

It follows from the notion of war, ss an interruption ol 
peaceftd intercourse, that aU commerce between Non-interconrse - 
the subjects of the belligerents is unlawftd, unless ^*^ ^^ ®°®™y- 
expressly licensed, or necessary for the war itself. Hence all 
partnerships with an enemy's subjects, and all power of prose- 

* Vattel, B. m. 4, § 64. 
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cuting claims through the courts of the enemy are snspezided 
during the war ; and all commercial transactions with the sub- 
jects or in the territory of the enemy of whatever kind, except 
ransom contracts (§ 142), whether direct, or indirect, as through 
an agent or partner who is a neutral, become illegal and void, 
in the case where the business is conducted by a neutral part- 
ner, his share in the concern alone is protected, while that of 
the belligerent's subject is, if seized, liable in his own country 
to confiscation. (Oomp. § 168.) 

It is not unusual, however, for a belligerent to grant to its 

ncenso to trade ^'^'^ subjccts a liccuse to Carry on a certain sped- 
with the enemy, g^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ cucmy, which, if the other 

party allows it, becomes a safe and legitimate traffic. It is 
common, also, for the subjects of one belligerent to obtain such 
a license from the other ; but, of course, this of itself will not 
protect them against the laws of their own country. (Oomp. 

§ 147.) 

§118. 

From the strict theory of hostile relations laid down above, 
it would follow, (1.) that an enemy's subjects 

Enemy's eubjecta .i.-i i^n -i • 

and enemy»s prop- Within the countTV could bc treated as prisoners 

erty within abel- ._ t . . t t • 

ligerent'Beountry. of War. J3ut such Hgor IS unknown, uulcss m 
measures of retaliation. The most severe treatment of the for- 
eigner allowed by modem usage is to require him to leave the 
country within a certain time.* (2.) That enemies' property 
within the country at the breaking out of a war was liable to 
confiscation. This principle would apply also to debts due to 
them at that time. And it would be a further application of 
it, if shares in the public stocks, held by a foreign government, 
were confiscated. With regard to the two former cases, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided, in accordance 
with the body of earlier and later text-writers, that by strict 

* Bonaparte in 1808, upon the rupture iriik England after the peace of Amiens, 
ordered the arrest of all Englishmen in France between sixteen and sixty years of 
age, that they might ser^e as hostages for such Frenchmen as might be captured on 
board of French Tessels after the breach of peace and in ignorance of it. The 
Ttatavian republic was bidden to issue the same order. (Garden, Ylll. 161). 
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right such property is conJSscable, but they add, that such a 
meaanre requires the sanction of the national legislature, which, 
it is to be hoped, will never consent to disgrace the country by 
an act of that kind.* For the usage is now general, if not %ed, 
with the single exception of measures of retorsion, to allow the 
subjects of the enemy to remain within the territory during 
good behavior, in the enjoyment of their property, or to give 
them, by public proclamation, reasonable time to remove with 
their effects from the country. The English and French in the 
late Crimean war allowed Bussian vessels six weeks' time to 
leave their ports and reach their destination. In many cases 
treaties have given additional security to the goods, claims and 
persons of enemies' subjects so situated. The treaty of 1796, 
between the United States and Great Britain, commonly called 
Jay's from its negotiator, declared it to be unjust and impolitic 
to confiscate debts due to the subjects of a nation that has bo- 
come hostile. t It was also stipulated in this instrument, that 
the citizens of either power might remain unmolested during 
war, in the dominions of the other, so long as they should be- 
have peaceably, and commit no offence against the laws; and 
that, if either government desired their removal, twelve 
months' notice should be given them to this effect. Of treaties 
containing similar provisions, " a list lies before me," says Mr 
Manning, " too long for insertion, but even the Barbary pow- 
ers have in a great number of instances concluded such agree- 
ments." :(: 

With regard to the shares held by a government or its sub- 
jects in the public ftmds of another, all modem authorities 
agree, we believe, that they ought to be safe and inviolate. 

* Comp. Kent, L Lect 8, p. 09, seq^ 

f In Article X. it is provided, that ^ neither debts due from individuals of one 
nation to individuals of the other, nor shares nor money which they may have in the 
public funds or in the public or private banks, shall ever, u\ any event of war or 
national difference, be sequestered or confiscated ; it bmg ui^ust and impolitio that 
debts and engagements, contracted and made by individuals, having confidence in 
each other and in their respective governments, should ever be destroyed by national 
anthority on account of national d^erences and discontents." 

j; Comment p. 120. 
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To confiscate either principal or interest would bo a breach of 
good faith, would injure the credit of a nation and of its public 
securities, and would provoke retaliation on the property of its 
priisate citizens. " The Emperor Napoleon I. during his stay 
at Fosen, imagining that the cabinet of London had the inten 
tion of confiscating stock in the public debt belonging to 
Frenchmen, ordered his minister of finance to examine whether, 
in case they should so act, it would not be necessary to have 
recourse to the same rigor. The matter is a very delicate one, 
said he ; I am not willing to set the example, but if the English 
do so, I ought to make reprisals. M. MolUen replied that 
such an act was so contrary to English policy, that he could 
not believe it, that he wished the cabinet of London would 
commit such a mistake, but that its results would be the more 
disastrous for them, if it were not imitated. On this occasion 
he sent to the Emperor the memoir of Hamilton,* the Mend, 
cx)unsellor, and minister of Washington, on the question 
whether the political, more even than the moral rule, did not 
forbid every government, not only to confiscate capital which 
had been lent to it by the subjects of a power with which it 
was at war, but even to suspend, as far as they were concerned, 
the payment of interest. Napoleon did not insist further on 
the matter." f 

"We close this subject with referring to some of the opinions 
which text writers have expressed on the several points consid 
ered. As for immovable property in an enemy's country 
Bynkershoek says, that in strict justice it can be sold and con- 
fiscated, " ut in mobilibus obtinet," but he adds that it is a 
general usage throughout Europe for the rents to go to the 
pubUc treasury during war, but for the property itself after the 
war to revert " ex pactis " to the former owner. (Qusest. Jur. 
Fubl. I. Y.) As for other property, except debts, all jurists 
hold the same doctrine of its liability to confiscation. (Comp. 

■ 

* Probably the letters of OamiUuB. See the note at the end of this section. 

f From a biography of Count Mollien, contributed by Michel Chevalier to the 
Bevue des deux mondea, in the year 1866, dted by Verg6 on de Martens, § 268, ed. 
of 1868. 
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Manning, p. 127.) As for debts, even Grotius decided that 
** hfiBC non belli jure qnsesita sed bello tantiun exigi vetita." 
But Bynkershoek (u. s.), while he mentions that the right to 
confiscate them had been questioned, adds, ^^sed videtur esse 
jus commune ut et actiones publicentur, ex eadem nempe 
ratione qu4 corporalia quselibet. Actiones utique sive credita 
non minnB, jnre gentium, sunt in dominio nostro quam alia 
bona ; eccur igitur in his jus belli sequamur, in aliis non sequa- 
mur." There must, however, be actual confiscation. "If 
the sovereign," — Bynkershoek goes on to say,—" has exacted 
debts due to enemies from his subjects, they are duly paid, but 
if not, at peace the creditor's former right revives, because 
occupation in war consists rather in fact than in jural power. 
Debts, therefore, if not confiscated, in time of war suffer a 
temporary suspension, but upon peace return by a sort of post- 
liminy to their old owner." Accordingly, he adds, that trea- 
ties often provide for the non-payment to the creditor of con- 
fiscated debts. Yattel takes the same groimd as to debts, but 
adds that all the sovereigns of Europe have departed from this 
rigor, and, as the usage has altered, he who should act contrary 
to it, would injure the public faith. (B. III. 5, § 77.) Mr. 
Manning says that " debts due from individuals to the enemy 
may be confiscated by the rigorous application of the rights of 
war — ^but the exercise of this right has, been discontinued in 
modem warfare ; — and it may be regarded as established, that 
though debts cannot be claimed by an qnemy during war, yet 
that the right to claim payment revives on the return of 
peace." (pp. 129, 130.) Dr. Wheaton says that for nearly a 
century and a half previous to the French revolution no. in- 
stance of confiscation of debts had occurred, with the simple 
exception of the Silesian loan in 1753. And he sums up his 
view of international law on this point in the words, that prop- 
erty of the enemy foimd within the territory of the belligerent 
state, or debts due to his subjects by the government or indivi- 
duals, at the commencement of hostilities, are not liable to be 
seized and confiscated as a prize of war. This rule, he adds, 
is frequently enforced by treaty-stipulations, but unless it be 
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thufi enforced, it cannot be considered as an inflexible, though 
an established rule. (El. IV. I. 345-347.) . 

Finally, as to public debts due to individual subjects of the 
enemy, I wiU cite but the single authority of Mr. Manning : 
" One description of property is invariably respected during 
war, namely the sums due from the state to the enemy, such 
as the property which the latter may possess in the public 
funds. This is justly regarded as entrusted to the faith of the 
nation ; and during the most bitter animosity of our wars with 
France no attempt has been made on either side to confiscate 
sjich property, which cannot be touched without a violation 
of public faith." * 

§119. 
If each and all on the one side were enemies to each and 
Have all in each ^^ ^^ *^® Other, it woiild socm that every person 
ri?h? to SSl^ oJ ^^ ^ riglitj so fer as the municipal code did not 
^"■' forbid, to fall upon his enemy wherever he could 

find him, that, for instance, an invading army had a right to 

* In the letters of GamiUofi, written by Alexander Hamilton just after Jay^s 
treaty in 1796, this subject is considered at length, particularly in letters 18-20. 
(Works, ToL yn.) In letter 19, he examines the right to confiscate or sequestrate 
. priyate debts or property on the ground of reason and principl& He admits at the 
outset the proposition that erery individual of the nation with whom we are at war 
is our enemy, and his property liable to capture. To this there is one admitted 
exception respecting enemy's property in a neutral state, but this is owing to the 
right of the neutral nation alone. Reason, he maintains, " suggests another excep- 
ti<m. Wheneyer a goTemment grants permission to foreigners to acquire property 
within its territories, or to bring and deposit it there, it tacitly promises protection 
and security." — " The property of a foreigner placed in another country, by pennis- 
sion of its laws, may justly be regarded as a deposit of which the society is a trustee. 
How can it be reconciled with the idea of a trust, to take the property from its owner 
when he has personally given no cause for the deprivation f " Ooods of enemies 
found elsewhere differ from those which are in our country, since in' the latter case 
there is a reliance on our hospitality and justice. And the same argument which 
would confiscate the goods would sdze the persons of enemies^ subjects. The case 
of property in the public funds is still stron er than that of private debts. 

The result which Hamilton reaches is sound, but if we admit the principle that 
every individual belonging to the belligerent nation is an enemy, and every enemy's 
property liable to capture, we must deny the validity of exceptions, unless treaty or 
usage has established them. The foreigner brought his property Jiiere, it can at once 
be said, knowing the risk he might run in the event of a war. Why should he not 
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seize on all the property and persons within reach, and dispose 
of them at discretion. But no such unlimited enmity is now 
known in the usages of nations. It is to be hoped that the 
theory from wiiich such consequences flow'will be abandoned 
and disappear altogether. The true theory seems to be that 
the private persons on each side are not fdlly in hostile rela- 
tions but. in a state of non-intercourse, in a state wherein the 
rights of intercourse, only secured by treaty and not. derived 
from natural right, are suspended or have ceased ; while the 
political bodies to ^which they belong are at war with one 
another, and they only. Of course until these political bodies 
allow hostile acts to be performed, such acts, save in self- 
defence, may not be performed ; and accordingly the usages 
of war visit with severity those who fight without a sanction 
from their governments. The plunder which such persons 
seize belongs not to themselves but to the public, until public 
authority gives them a share in it. 

§120. 

There has long been a difference between the treatment of 
enemies' property— includipg in this term the 
property of individual subjects of the hostile state niie8» property on 
— on land and on the sea, or more generally be- 
tween such as falls within the power of invading armies, and 
such on the sea and along the coast, as falls within the power 
of armed vessels. The former, as we shall see when we come 
anon to consider the laws and usages of warfare, is to a certain 
extent protected. The latter, owing to the jealous feelings of 
commercial rivalship, hardened into a system by admiralty 
courts, has been extensively regarded as lawful prey. We 
must, however, admit that there is some pretence of reason for 
this difference of practice upon the two elements. 'FoTyJirat, 

incur the risk ? He should mcur it, say the older practice, and the older authoiitiee. 
He should not, says the modem practice, although international law in its rigor inr 
ToWes him in it. He should not, according to the true principle of justice, because 
his relation to the state at war is not the same with the relation of liis sovereign or 
government : because, in short, he is not in the full sense an enemy. 
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an enemy'B intercourse with other states by sea more directly 
increases his capacity to sustain and protract the war. And 
secondlA/^ there is a difference on the score of Jinmanity between 
land and maritime capture. On the land, interference with 
private property, by stripping families of their all, is often the 
source of the deepest misery. It also embitters feeling, and 
drives non-combatants into guerilla warfare or into the regular 
service. Invasion always arouses a national spirit ; but inva- 
sion with plund^ rather defeats the end of war than promotes 
it, until a nation is bowed down to the dust. And at that 
point of time it disisibles the conquered from giving the com- 
pensation for which the war was set on foot. But c^ture oui 
the sea is effected for the most part without much fighting ; it 
rather deprives the foe of his comforts and means of exchang- 
ing his superfluities than destroys the necessaries of life ; and 
it afflicts more directly the classes which have some influence 
upon the government, as well as the resources of the govern- 
ment itself, than the day-laborer and the cultivator of the soil, 
who have special claims to be humanely treated. 

§ 121. 

On the land, in addition to standing armies, a militia and 
ForoM employed voluntecrs, ofteu Commanded by regular officers, 
on toe* 2^*!^ have been employed in carrying on war,'especial- 
vat««i». , jy jj^ national defence. As the different military 

corps are frequently united in their operations, and no great 
harm can be done by the less disciplined, if under proper of- 
ficers, to employ a militia or volunteers can fiimish no just 
ground for complaint. On the sea the practice of commercial 
states has long been to make use not only of public but also of 
private-armed vesseb for the purpose of doing injury to the 
enemy. This usage in Europe runs back to the time when 
permanent public navies scarcely existed ; for during a consid- 
erable part of the middle ages, the European states having 
small fieets or none at all, impressed or hired merchant vessels 
for the uses of war. Private persons also engaged in naval 
warfare on their own account, employing their own vessels 
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either at the public expense— called Kruyasers^ cruizers by the 
Dutch ; or at their own expense — Ka/pera^ Yrybrnfters^ cap- 
tors, free-plunderers, — or hiring a public vessel with a crew 
and outfit of their own ; of which last description an expedition 
undertaken in the reign of Louis XIV. against the Portuguese 
at Bio- Janeiro, to get satisfaction for an insult on a French 
ambassador, was an example.^ 

A private-armed vessel or privateer is a vessel owned and 
officered by private persons, but acting und^r a commission 
from the state, usually called letters of marqucf It answers 
to a company on land raised and commanded by private 
persons, but acting under rules from the supreme authority, 
rather than to one raised and acting without license, which 
would resemble a privateer without commission. The com- 
mission, on both elements, alone gives a right to the thing 
captured, and insures good treatment from the enemy. A 
private vessel levying war without such license, although not 
engaged in a piratical act, would £EU-e hardly in the enemy's 
hands. 

The right to employ this kind of extraordinary naval force 
is unquestioned, nor is it at all against the usage of nations in 
times past to grant commissions even to privateers owned by 
aliens. The advantages of employing privateers are (1.) that 
seamen thrown out of work by war can thus gain a livelihood 
and be of use to their country. (2.) A nation which maintains 
no great navy is thus enabled to call into activity a temporary 
force, on brief notice, and at small cost. Thus an inferior 
state, with a large commercial marine, can approach on the 
sea nearer to an equality with a larger rival, having a power- 
ful fleet at its disposal And as aggressions are likely to come 
from large powers, privateering may be a means, and perhaps 
the only effectual means, of obtaining justice to which a smaU 
commercial state can resort. 

* Bynkersh. Qoeest J. P. 1. 18 ; Ortolan, II. 62. Martens : lea Annatenrs, Chap. I. 
f From the Bignification, hordety the marehet, it is said . Letters of lieense to go 
aeroiB the bonndAry and make reprisals. 
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§122. 

On the other hand, the Bystem of privateering is attended 
KviiB of privateer. ^^^ ^^^y great evilfl. (1.) The motive is plnn- 
^^' der. It is neariy impossible that the feeling qf 

honor and regard for professional reputation should act upon 
the privateersman's mind. And when his occupation on the 
sea is ended, he returns with something of the spirit of a rob- 
ber to infest society. (2.) The control over such crews is slight, 
while they need great control. They are made up of bold, 
lawless men, and are where no superior authority can watch 
or direct them. The responsibility at the best can only be 
remote. The officers will not be apt to be men of the same 
training with the commanders of public ships, and cannot 
govern their crews as easily as the masters of commercial 
vesseb can govern theirs. (3.) The evib axe heightened when 
privateers are employed in the execution of belligerent rights 
against neutrals, where a high degree of character and forbear- 
ance in the commanding officer is of especial importance. 

Hence many have felt it to be desirable that privateering 
should be placed under the ban of international 

Testimony to the - j xi i» t • xi. • • 

evils of privateer- law, and the feeling is on the mcrease, m our age 

of humanity, that the system ought to come to an 
end. "We cite as expressing this feeling only writers belonging 
to our own country. Dr. Franklin, in several passages of his 
correspondence, makes decided protests against it, as well as 
against the spirit of plunder in which it originates. "The 
practice of robbing merchants on the high seas, a remnant of 
the ancient piracy, though it may be accidentally beneficial to 
particular persons, is far from being profitable to all engaged 
in it, or to the nation that authorizes it." " There are three 
employments which I wish the law of nations would protect, 
so that they should never be molested nor interrupted by ene- 
mies even in times of war ; — ^I mean farmers, fishermen, and 
merchants." In some observations on war, he pursues this 
subject of the evib of privateering, at great length, and ends 
thus : " There is then the national loss of all the labor of so 
many men during the tune they have been employed in rob- 



/ 
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bing, who, besides, spend what they get in drunkenness and 
debaachery, lose their habits of industry, are rarely fit for any 
sober business after a peace, and serve only to increase the 

Privateering, says Chancellor Kent, " under all the restric- 
tions which have been adopted, is very liable to abuse. The 
object is not &me or chivahic warfare, but plunder and profit. 
The discipline of the crews is not apt to be of the highest 
order, and privateers are often guilty of enormous excesses, 
and become the scourges of neutral commerce. Under the 
best regulations the business tends strongly to blunt the sense 
of private right, and to nourish a lawless and fierce spirit of 
rapacity." f 

Dr. Wheaton says, that " this practice has been justly ar- 
raigned, as liable to gross abuses, as tending to encourage a 
spirit of lawless depredation, and as being in glaring contra- 
diction to the more mitigated modes of warfare practised by 
land." t 

Dr. Franklin expressed his feelings in regard to privateer- 
ing, in the treaty of 1785, between the United 
States and Prussia, which he drew up. In this privateering by 
treaty it was provided that neither of the contract- 
ing parties shonld grant or issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels, against the other, empowering them to take or 
destroy its trading vessels, or to interrupt commerce. On the 
expiration of the treaty in 1799, this article was not renewed. 
Another article of the same temporary treaty deserves mention, 
which engages that all merchant vessels of either party, em- 
ployed in regular commerce, shall be unmolested by the other. 
But before this treaty with Prussia, an mifulfilled agreement 
had been made between Sweden and the United Provinces, as 
early as 1676, to terminate this practice. Kussia, in 1767 and 
the following years, abstained fipom giving commissions of this 
nature, but made use of them again in 1770. In 1792, the 
French legislative assembly agreed to suppress privateering, 

• Franklin's Works, edited by Sparks, IX. 41, 467. 
t Kent, I. 97, Lect. 6. t EL IV. 2, § 10. 

14 
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but the revolution soon made this a dead letter.* After the 
French revolution, although privateering continued to receive 
the sanction of the nations, some few voices were lifted up 
against it, and even against all capture of merchant vessels 
pursuing a lawftil trade. Thus the reviewer of a pamphlet, 
• entitled " War ^n Disguise " (Edinburgh Eev., No. 15, p. 14), - 
says : " We cannot help thinking that the practice of maritime 
capture is inconsistent with the generous and enlightened 
notions of public hostility which were brought to maturity in 
the last century, and that it is a stain upon that lenient and 
refined system of policy, by which the history of modem Eu- 
rope is distinguished from that of the rest of the world." 

The most important step towards the entire abolition of 
Treaty of Paris In privatccriug has bccu vcry recently taken. The 
**^ powers which concluded the treaty of 1856, at 

Paris, united in a declaration, by the first article of which 
"privateering is and remains abolished." (Comp. § 176.) 
Other states were invited to adopt the principles of this decla- 
ration, but it was agreed that they must be accepted as a whole 
or not at all. 

The United States, among other states, were invited to 

Attitnde of the bccomo a party to this declaration. The secre- 
united states. ^^ ^f ^^^^^ -jj[j. Marcy, in a letter of July 28, 

1856, addressed to M. de Sartiges, minister of France at "Wash- 
ington, declined the proposal, although it secured what this 
country had so long been wishing for, the greater freedom of 
neutral vessels. The reluctance to adopt the principles of tile 
declaration, was owing to a cause already suggested, — ^that the 
relinquishment of privateering would be a gain to nations, 
which keep on foot a large naval force, but not to the United 
States, where a powerful navy is not maintained, on account 
of its great cost, and its danger to civil liberty. On the break- 
ing out of a warj therefore, with a nation powerful at sea, the 
United States must rely, to a considerable extent, on merchant 
vessels converted into vessels of war. The secretary, however, 
declares that our government will readily agree to an arrange* 

* Kent, I. 98 ; Ortolan, II. 64. 
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ment, by which the private property of the subjects or citizens 
of a belligerent power shall be exempted from seizure by public 
armed vessels of the enemy, except it be contraband of war, 
and that " with this we will consent to the placing of privateer- 
ing under the ban of the law of nations." It will be the policy 
of our government, hereafter, it may be presumed, in all 
treaties, to couple the abolition of privateering with the entire 
immunity of merchant ships engaged in a lawfril trade.* 
(Comp. § 175.) 

§ 123. 

The restrictions on privateering are of three kinds. 
1. The laws of some states narrow the range 
of their operations, and regulate the composition privatSeiSngto 

i» . i • nnv ^i_»jj 1. • • prevent its evilB. 

01 their crews. They are forbidden to cruise m 
the rivers or within the sea-line of a hostile state, and the ma- 
jority of a crew is required to consist of natives.! But these 
rules have not passed into international law, or general usage. 

* The annotator on de Martens, ed. of 1868, M. VergS, in speaking of this prop- 
osition of our gOYemment, expresses himself as follows : " In the usages of war on 
land, the soldiers of belligerent powers have no right, and can, in the way of fact, 
exercise no control over the priyate property of the subjects of the hostile power. 
Why should not the same principles be applicable to maritime war ? The additional 
proposition of the cabinet of Washiilgton, is evidently logical. Vainly has it been 
contended (in the Journal des D6bats of October 22, 1856) that the claim of the 
United States, that laud and sea warfare should be put on the same footing, is not 
admissible, nor just, nor good even, since the calamities of war aiford this adyan- 
tage, that in acting on the population of countries, they render war shorter and 
more unfrequent It seems in all cases difficult to maintain the proposition that the 
pillage of private property by privateers is just, rational, and legitimate. One can- 
not admit that private property, which is free even in the enemy's land itself, on the 
soil invaded by an army victorious, and invested with the right of conquest, can be 
justly taken and plundered on the sea, on that element free by its nature, which is 
neither friendly nor hostile territory. Let us hope that the initiative so gloriously 
adopted by the congress of Paris, will be fruitful for th^ future, and that diplomacy 
will one day reach the point of rendering commerce free for belligerents as for neu- 
trals, that private goods and citizens, who are strangers to the profession of arms, 
will be freed from the disasters of war, and that private property will remain out- 
side of contests exclusively concentrated in armies acting in the name and under 
the direction of the public power." II. § 289. Comp. the recent resolutions of the 
chamber of commerce, of Hamburg and Bremen, under § 189. 

t Ck>mp. Ortolan, II. 67-69 ; HefiEtsr, § 187. 
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2. To give it the character of an honest and lawM pursuit, 
commissions, as already said, are granted, and bonds are taken 
from those who receive the letters of marque. These regula- 
tions, which vary with the municipal law of each country, 
subject the owners and officers of privateers to heavy penalties 
in case of transgression,* 

It is only the commission which gives an interest in a prize, 
since all captures vest originally in the state. This maxim 
draws its truth from the right notion of war, as we have en- 
deavored to set it forth, — ^that war is undertaken by the state, 
for the sake of the state, and against another state. 

3. Many treaties provide that the subjects of either of the 
treaty-making powers, while in a state of peace, shall not take 
out letters of marque from a third power at war with the other 
party, and that those who violate this provision may be held 
by the other party to have committed the crime of piracy. 
Such treaties of longer or shorter duration have been made, for 
instance, by the United States, with France, Sweden, Prussia, 
Great Britain, Spain, Central America, and Colombia. In the 
absence of such treaties, a neutral may with impunity accept a 
military commission from a belligerent, for sea or land service. 
But municipal law often forbids the citizen or subject to take 
this step. (Comp. § 162, § 166.) 



SBonoN II. — Laws <md Usages of Wa/r^ espedaJly on Lamd. 

§124. 
The subject of prize, or the rules of captured property, + 
The laws and iia- ©Specially ou the sea, we shall consider by itself 
agefl of war jj^ auothcr soctiou. At present we pass on to the 

* For the rules of responsibility of owners, commanders, and sureties, Comp. 
Kent, L 98, 99, Lect. Y. A maritkne ordinance of Pedro IV., king of Aragon in 
1356, speaks of such security. A sum of money was to be deposited in the hands 
of certain public officers by the owner of a vessel. Pardessus, Collection, V. 471. 
And another rule of 1864, passed by the German Hanse towns, to the same effect, is 
cited by de Martens, § 289, note c 

f Comp. for this section, the> instructionstfor the govemm^it of armies of the 
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important topic of the laws and nsages of war. These roles 
are necessarily somewhat vague and flnctuating, ^^ gomewhat 
partly because they have less to do with justice ^■*^** 
than with humanity, where clear lines of definition are want- 
ing ; partly because much must be left to the discretion of 
commanders with varying dispositions and principles ; partly 
because nations sometimes enter with excited passions, some- 
times with cool calculation, into war, and their spirit will 
modify all its movements. 

Notwithstanding this vagueness, the rules of war have 
fiTown in humanity and mildness in recent times. 

" *' yetareimproTlo^ 

The principal causes of this amelioration are, 

1. The growth of a feeling of the brotherhood of mankind, 
fostered by the spirit of Christianity. Thus, for c»iMeg of their 
instance, slavery having ceased in nearly all "f«>*o"'**»- 
Ohristian countries under the benign sway of the Gospel, how 
could the old practice of enslaving captives taken in war fail 
to go out of use? 

2. The influence of writers such as Grotius, and the ex- 
ample of great captains, who under the control of humane feel- 
ings have followed a better practice. 

8. The greatly increased intercourse among Christian 
countries, the inhabitants of which are no longer strangers to 
one another, and beyond each other's view ; but are connected 
by various ties, which soften the asperity of a sense of injury. 

4. The marked separation of the soldiery as a distinct class 
from the citizens, and an improved feeling among soldiers 
themselves, which is due to the substitution of regular for 
irregular troops, to the spread of professional honor among 
officers, and to the cooler and more scientific way in which 
wars are carried on. 

5. Add to this that an organized commissariat renders it 
unnecessary for the soldier to procure his daily food by plunder, 
while modem systems of finance and credit meet the expenses 
of armies abroad. "Paid soldiers only," says Col. Napier, 

United States in the field, prepared by Dr. Lieber, revised by a board of officers, and 
approved by the President in 1868. 
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" can be kept xuider discipline ; soldiers without money become 
robbers." * 

6. The different mode of warfare which the use of gun- 
powder has introduced. " There is as much difference," says 
the same authority, "between the modem and the ancient 
soldier, as between the sportsman and the butcher. The an- 
cient warrior, fighting with the sword and reaping his harvest 
of death when the enemy was in flight, became habituated to 
the act of slaying. The modem soldier seldom uses his bay- 
onet, sees not his peculiar victim fall, and exults not over 
' mangled limbs, as proofs of personal prowess." 

§ 125. 
The rules which lie at the basis of a humane system of 

raiM of war. j^ rpj^g^^. p^ace is the normal state of Christian 

nations, to which they are bound to seek to retxum from the 
temporary and exceptional interruptions of war. 

2. That redress of injuries and not conquest or plunder is 
the lawful motive in war ; and that no rule of morality or 
justice can be sacrificed in the mode of warfare. 

8. That war is waged between governments by persons 
whom they authorize, and is not waged against the passive 
inhabitants of a country. 

4. That the smallest amount of injury, consistent with the 
sad necessity of war, is to be inflicted. And, finally, 

5. That the duties implied in the improved usages of war, 
BO far as they are not of positive obligation, are reciprocal, like 
very many rules of intercourse between states, so as not to be 
binding on one belligerent, as long as they are violated by the 
other. This leads us to retaliation in war. 

§ 126. 

That retaliation in war is sometimes admissible all agree : 

thus if one belligerent treats prisoners of war 

harshly, the other may do the same ; or if one 

squeezes the expenses of war out of an invaded territory, the 

* Pemns. War, m. B11 (Amer. ed. of 1842.) 
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other ma^ follow in his steps. It thus becomes a measure of 
self-protection, and secures the greatest amount of humanity 
from unfeeling military officers. But there is a limit to the 
rule. If one general kills in cold blood some hundreds of 
prisoners who embarrass his motions, his antagonist may not be 
justified in staining himself by similar crime, nor may he break 
his word or oath because^the other had done so before. The 
limits of such retaliation it may be hard to lay down. Tet 
any act of cruelty to the innocent, any act, especially, by which 
non-combatants are made to feel the stress of war, is what 
braTe men shrink from, although they may feel obliged to 
threaten it. (Comp. § 114. and the instructions for the gov- 
ernment of our armies, §§ 27, 28.) 

§127. 

The use of poisoned weapons, the poisoning of springs, the 
employment of hired assassins, have long been p.^rticuiar miM 
condemned, as opposed to the idea of war, which J^awfni ^ w2a^ 
is an open honorable way of seeking redress.* tajurffg ihe^^enSl 
Such practices characterize savage warfare. Gro- ™^'' p®"**°* 
tins (JH. 4, § 17) is decided in condemping the practice of 
poisoning springs, but thinks that it is right to corrupt water 
so that it cannot be used, which is no worse than to turn the 
channel of a stream in a direction where the enemy cannot get 
at it. He says also (§ 18), that whilst hired assassins must 
never be used, above all when they violate express or implied 
confidence, an enemy may undertake to kill another in a 
private and concealed way. This he supports as usual by 
testimonies from Greek and Roman writers. Modem times 
would use another language. Bynkershoek, in 1737, falls 
below the standard of Grotius, and allows of fraud to any 

• For the history of the rules of war, comp. Mr. Ward's Hist, Chapters IX., 
XV., and elsewhere ; also an excellent article in the Oxford essays for 1856, by Mon* 
tagae Bernard, Esq., which has been of great use to the present writer, and«£poo] 
which the passages appearing as quotations in the next pages are taken. See also 
Gen. Halleck's Int. Law and Laws of War, Chap. XVL This work of the learned 
military officer would have been pf important seryice to the author of this book, 1 
he could have seen it sooner. 
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extent in war. " Ego omnem dolmn pennitto, sola perfidia 
excepta, non quod contra hostem non qnodlibet liceat, sed quod, 
fide data, qnatenns data est, hostis esse desinat," — (Qusest. J. 
P. I. 1,)— opinions which it gives ns pain to cite from such a 
writer. The Greeks, Bomans, and some other states of anti- 
quity, professed to abhor these methods of fraud in carrying ' 
on war.* The Emperor Tiberius, when an oflfer was made 
him to put Arminius out of the way by poison, rejected it, 
although he committed many worse crimes. " Non fraude," 
Tacitus makes him say, (Annal. 11. 88,) " neque occultis, sed 
pa] am et armatum populum Bomanum hostes suos ulcisci." 
The spirit of chivalry was still more opposed to fraud and 
secret stratagem. Enemies often gave notice of an intention 
to make an attack at a certain time, and the true knight reject- 
ed every advantage, save that which his skill and prowess in 
knightly warfare afforded him. 

The laws of war are loose in regard to the instruments of 
2. Allowable wea- death usod agaiust an enemy. Formerly chain- 
war, shot and red-hot shot were objected to, but they 
do not seem to be now. " Now invention racks itself to pro- 
duce the biggest gun, the deadliest projectile, the most fright- 
ftil engine of wholesale slaughter, and the shallows of Kertch 
and Cronstadt are planted thick with infernal machines. It is 
possible to go too fast and too far in this direction." f What 
is here quoted from an English essay written a few years since 
is more true of sea warfare than of land. As Heflfter remarks 
(§ 119), war on that element is the more harsh and destructive. 
" Its maxims, owing to a want of the proper equipoise between 
naval powers, have been far from reaching the same level of 
humanity on which land-warfare stands. It is still half a war 
of plunder." As for war in general, Kliiber (§ 244) lays it 
down that the customs of war (" Kriegsmanier ") condemn not 
only poisoned weapons, poisoning of wells and of utensils, at- 
tempts to spread the plague among the enemy, but also the use 

I 

* Ck>mp. Dionys. HaL antiq. III. 8, o&5* U rod <^tuffpov iv4dtrr6 %^(y» &s 6 Koivhs, 
i^ioi Tov iro\4fiov y6fios, iW* vvh vkItovs, 
f Montagae Bernard, u. s., p. 127. 
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of chain -shot and bar-shot (bovleta d hras)^ shooting bits of iron, 
brass, nails, etc. {ti/rer a la nvU/roMle). The loading of mnskets 
with two balls, with jagged balls, or with balls mixed with 
glass .or lime, he also holds, somewhat too broadly, to b^ for 
bidden. Special treaties have prohibited as between the par- 
* ties the nse of chain, bar, and hot shot, as well as of pitch- 
rings {cerdes paisses). An infernal machine invented about 
the year 1585, which was a kind of fire ship, was disapproved 
of by some, bnt went out of use because it did not do its work 
well. 

On the whole, it maybe said that weapons whose efficiency 
consists simply in inflicting a bad wound, and instruments of 
wholesale slaughter which cannot be foreseen or avoided by 
flight, are against the customs of most kinds of warfare ; but 
that naval warfare too much, and sieges, of necessity, make use 
of smnmary and wholesale means of death. Naval warfare is 
the storming of one floating fortress by another, but its laws 
need not be altogether assimilated to the storming of fortified 
places on the land. 

Hitherto the practice of using barbarians in the wars of 
Christian nations with one another, has not been ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
absolutely condemned by the law of nations. The «°»p^<ve^ 
French used the American Indians against the English in 
America, and the Turcos, a force made up of Algerines, Ka- 
byles, and Negroes, in Italy ; the English employed savages 
against their revolted colonies, in spite of the rebukes of Lord 
Chatham; and the Eussians brought Circassians with them 
into Hungary in the war following 1848. But nothing is 
clearer than that troops who are accustomed to an inhuman 
mode of warfare, and belong to a savage race, cannot, be 
trusted to wage war according to the spirit of humanity, and 
ought not to be employed. 

Breach of faith between enemies has always been strongly 
condemned, and that vindication of it is worth- 
less which maintains that, -without an express or Boiioitatione to 

^ * orlme. 

tacit promise to.our enemy, we are not bound to 

keep faith with him. But no rule of war forbids a commander 
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to circulate false information, and to use means for deceiving 
his enemy with regard to his moyements. K he abstains from 
them, he must do so by the force of his own Christian con 
science. To lead the oflScers, counsellors, or troops of an en 
emy to treachery by bribes, or to seduce his subjects to betray 
their country, are temptations to commit a plain crime, which 
no hostile relation will justify.* Yet to accept of the services 
of a traitor is allowable, f 

§128. 

A combatant is any person directly engaged in carrying on 
war, or concerned in the belligerent government, or present 
with its armies and assisting them ; although those who are 
present for purposes of humanity and religion, — as surgeonB, 
nurses, and chaplains — are usually classed among non-combat- 
ants, unless special reasons require an opposite treatment of 
them. The ancient rule was, that a combatant taken in battle 

became the property of his captor, who could 
captured ] ersons, Mil, enslavc, or scll him. Kansom was a kind of 

esp. of HOldiera. -i i t • t • 

sale to those who were most mterested m paying 
a high price. Among the Greeks the general practice was not 
to refiise quarter to a Greek who gave himself up on the field 
of battle, and to allow his Mends to redeem him, if they 
would ; the price for which was more or less fixed between 
contending parties. This usage prevailed also among the 
Komans, as well as that of exchanging prisoners, but any de- 
gree of injury to the enemy was allowed in their ^w helli. 
Neither law, nor the feelings of humanity, nor aught save con- 
siderations of prudence, restrained them. After the disaster 
in the Caudine Forks, when they gained their next victory 
over the Samnites, they slew alike the resisting and the 
unresisting, armed and unarmed, slaves and free, boys and 
adults, men and cattle, nor would any living thing have been left 
alive, unless the consul had given the signal for withdrawing. 

* A qualification is here necesaitry, that ^hjsa a iiation.has been conquered and is 
under a usurpcr^s sway, and in similar cases, it cannot be wron^ for those who are 
engagpd in a war of liberation to lead the people to revolt 

t Vattel, m. 10, §§ 180, 181. 
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(Livy, IX. 14.) By the rules of both nations leading oflScers 
of the hostile army, after being taken, might be put to the 
sword. Such was the case with the Athenian generals taken 
at Syracuse, (Thucyd. VII. 86,) — against the will, however, it 
should be added, of the Spartan general Gylippus, — and many 

* an illustrious warrior, taken captive by the Eomans, had his 
death delayed, only to endure the humiliation 9f being led in 
triumph. Similar cruelty was universal in ancient times, as 
among the Jews, where David's campaigns dealt death in 
frightful forms upon surrounding nations ; and yet, a century 
and a half after David, a prophet, to the king of Israel's inquiry, 
" Shall I smite them ? " could answer, " Wouldst thou smite 
those whom thou hast taken captive with thy sword and thy 
bow i " — showing that a more humane mode of warfare was 
then in vogue. 

War put on all its horrors in the invasions of the empire 
by the Germans. Then came the times of feudalism and 
Imighthood, when many mitigations of the barbarian practice 
grew up. Captives, in wars between Christians, were ran- 
somed and sometimes released on parole to raise the money 
necessary for this purpose. But the common soldier did not 
receive much benefit from the relaxation of the old severities. 
During the wars just before the reformation, especially those 
of the French invasions of Italy, the cruelties of war seemed 
to revive, and the religious animosities of the century and a 
half afterwards did not extinguish them. In the thirty years' 
war Gustavus Adolphus made a convention with the Imperial- 
ists to give and receive quarter : only the Croats on one side, 
and the Pomeranians on the other, were excepted from this act 
of humanity. In the wars of England between the king and 
the parliament no quarter was allowed to the Irish, who served 
in the royal army, and when Prince Ilupeii: retaliated, he was 
told that there was a great difference between an Irishman and 
an Englishman. In these wars the exchange of prisoners, 
practised just before in the wars of Germany, became systema- 

' tic. Cartels fixing the rate of ransom for prisoners exchanged 
are said toihave been of somewhat later date. For the* two 
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centuries past, cruelty to prisoners and non-resisting soldiers 
has been exceptional. The present practice is to spare the 
lives of those who yield themselves up, to exchange them with 
captives taken by the other party, or to give them up on pay- 
ment of a ransom, and meanwhile " to supply them with the 
necessary comforts at the expense of the state to which they 
belong." It were well if such comforts were to be found in a 
state of captivity, but the prison-hulks of some civilized nations, 
and the general neglect of the prisoners, seem almost calcu- 
lated to make them unserviceable when exchanged. Officers 
and others, whose word can be relied on, are often set free, on 
their parole not to serve during the war or until ransomed. 
Persons escaping from captivity, and retaken, or even recap- 
tured in war, are not held to merit punishment, for they only 
obeyed their love of liberty ; but the breach of parole justly 
subjects such persons to heavy punishment. (Heffter, § 129.) 
Deserters, if captured, acquire no rights from joining the 
other belligerent, and may be put to death. The property 
belonging to combatants, or taken on the field of battle, has 
been considered to be lawful plunder, and usually goes to the 
victorious officers and troops (such of it as is not stolen), as a 
reward of successftd bravery. 

The treatment which the milder modem usage prescribes 
6. Treatment of ^^^ regular soldicrs is extended also to militia 
Irregular soldiers. ^^YLed out by public authority. Guerilla parties, 

however, do not enjoy the ftdl benefit of the laws of war. 
They are apt to fare worse than either regular troops or an 
unarmed peasantry. The reasons for this are, that they are 
annoying and insidious, that they put on and off with ease the 
character of a soldier, and that they are prone, themselves, to 
treat their enemies who fall into their hands with great 
severity. 

. § 129. 
It is in regard to non-combatants and their property that 
fi. Non^jombftt- the milducss of modem warfare appears in most 

anta and their ._ , .it . /, 

property. Striking coutrast with the seventy of ancient. 

The old mle was to regard every human being pertaining to 
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the enemy's country as a foe, to lay waste territory, kill or 
take captive those who could serve in the enemy's armies, en- 
slave women and children, and carry off all the property of 
value which could be transported. Wars to a considerable 
extent were ravaging forays into a hostile country, and the 
more harm was done, the sooner, it was thought, redress could 
be procured. War thus, especially at Home, fed UBageiof the an- 
the public treasury, supplied the market with ^^^^^ 
slaves, and laid the foundation of the wealth of noble families. 
The mango or slave-dealer accompanied the armies, and for- 
warded the captives, purchased by him at wholesale, to the 
city market. If a territory was conquered, the former inhabi- 
tants were stripped often of a part of their lands, and we find 
one third confiscated by the Komans on a number of occasions ; 
or they were removed in mass, as was common in the East, 
into another country. When the Germans conquered the em- 
pire, the horrors of war for the inhabitants were not as great 
as those which the Komans in their best days inflicted on the 
conquered, for the provinces yielded with slight struggles, and 
the possessors of the soil were generally allowed to retain a 
part, from one to two thirds, of their lands. 

In the middle age the treatment which Christians received 
from Christians during invasions was somewhat of the middle 
better, although between them and Mohanmiedans ^^' 
the law of the sword prevailed. Still, although women, chil- 
dren, and ecclesiastical persons were mercifully used, every able- 
bodied peasant was accounted an enemy ; armies were quartered 
on an invaded district ; and pillage, as well as devastation, was 
the rule. In 1346, the English, under Edward III., marched 
through Normandy, burning and ravaging ; but though they 
collected a vast booty, the army at Crecy was very soon after- 
wards in severe want. Nearly seventy years after this, when 
Henry V. invaded France, a truer policy prevailed, the army 
was accompanied by stores, only bread and wine were exacted 
from the peasants, even when offering resistance ; and orders 
to the troops forbade injuries to property and insults to women. 
At the end of this century the invasions of Italy by the French 
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under Charles Vm. and Louis XII. were characterized by a 
return to greater barbarity. The invaders lived on the re- 
sources of the country, and the spirit of plunder was insatiable. 
The same spirit was seen in that terrible scourge of Ger- 
Of the thirty mauy^ the thirty years' war. Count Mansfeld's 
years' war. maxim was that war should support itself, while 

Christian of Halberstadt, of the Protestant party, like Mans- 
feld, was no better than a robber and incendiary. On the 
side of the Imperialists, WaUenstein did not curb the rapacity 
of his troops, who plundered qn every hand for food, and 
, Tilly's armies were worse governed. Nor did the French 
under Guebriant behave much better. But how could armies 
be kept from plunder and brutality, which, being unpaid, 
lived by requisitions, made food and winter-quarters the object 
of their campaigjis, and were a coWumes of all nations, without 
good officers or a sense of professional honor. Gustavus 
Adolphus paid and disciplined his troops, but the generals of 
the Swedes after his death allowed greater license to tlieir 
forces : thus Baner, after the victory of Wistock, laid Saxony 
and Bohemia waste. 

In the earlier wars of Louis XIV. the treatment of non- 
of the time of combatauts and their property was no better, — in 
Loaiaxiv. somc rcspccts was even worse. Turenne laid 
waste large tracts of country to deprive the enemy of the 
means of subsistence. The crimes of the armies under Catinat, 
Feuquieres and Melas, the terrible ravages of the Palatinate, 
were sanctioned by orders from Paris. But in the war of the 
succession Marlborough and ViUars introduced something like 
humanity into the conduct of their armies. By an understand- 
ing between tlie commanders, each belligerent levied contribu- 
tions on the district occupied by his troops, which were not to 
exceed a certain amount, determined by commissioners of the 
two hostile parties. If the local authorities thought that too 
large a sum had been demanded, " they sent in complaints to 
the head-quarters of the friendly army, which were attended 
to immediately." ViUars declares his satisfaction at having 
fed an army of two hundred battalions, and of more than three 
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hundred squadrons of cavalry for tLroe months on a space near 
the Ehine of a hundred square leagues without forcing a peas- 
ant to quit his dwelling. 

" The Prussians and Austrians in the time of Frederick the 
Great contented themselves with levying contri- q^ Frederick the 
butions where they moved, and speaking gener- ^^^^ 
ally, the habit of depending for subsistence on magazines, and 
on the cumbrous provision-trains which followed armies on 
their march, is noted by Jomini as a characteristic of the 
eighteenth century." In the war of our revolution the British 
government declared it to be right in war (1.) to demand pro- 
visions, and raise contributions, which may be en- 
forced, if necessary, by the sword; (2.) ta ravage iiahinthelmeS 
a territory where you have no other way of bring- "^ """• 
ing an enemy to an engagement or to terms ; (3.) to treat reb- 
els as enemies. The right to ravage has not been asserted or 
acted upon since, unless in a few cases, which were pretended 
to be extreme. In the last war between Great Britain and our 
country, nothing was taken from private persons without being 
paid for, and the same may be said, we believe, of our war with 
Mexico. 

The wars of Napoleon were marked by the enormous re- 
quisitions which were levied upon invaded coun- 
tries, producing amounts nearly large enough to 
save the necessity of increased taxes upon IVance itself. The 
rule with Bonaparte was to make the war pay for the war. 
Thus, after the battle of Jena, in 1806, the' requisition upon 
humbled Prussia was more than a hundred millions of francs : 
half that sum was imposed on the province of Valencia, after 
Suchet's conquest of it in 1812, and the conquering army was 
to have a donative of two hundred millions besides, to be col- 
lected chiefly from the same quarter of Spain. 

During his Peninsular wars, Wellington was among friends, 
— where all codes require private property to be respected, — 
until he entered France in 1813, and there policy, if nothing 
else, demanded the observance of the same rule. But he seems 
to have regarded requisitions as iniquitous, and when the min- 
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istry at home proposed that he should adopt them, he opposed 
the system, as needing terror and the bayonet to carry it ont, 
— as one for which the British soldier was unfit, and as likely 
to injure those who resorted to it * The right to levy contri- 
butions was again enforced by the Prussians in the war of 1848 
with Denmark, but it slumbered, we believe, in the recent war 
of the allies against Kussia. 

§130. 
To sum up all that has been said on this topic, we may lay 

B— g .p ^^^ '^^ ^^^^"^ "^^ Of war : 

Bnmmiog up. ^ prfvate pcrsous, rcmai^iing quiet, and tak- 

ing no part in the .conflict, are to be unmolested, but if the 
people of an invaded district take an active part in a war, thoy 
forfeit their claim to protection. This marked line of separar 
tion between the soldier and the non-soldier, is of extreme im- 
portance for the interests of humanity. 

2. The property, movable aa well as immovable, of private 
persons in an invaded country, is to remain uninjured. But 
if the wants of the hostile army require, it may be taken by 
authorized persons at a fair value ; but marauding must be 
checked by discipline and penalties. 

3. Contributions or requisitions are still permissible, on the 
plea, first, that they are a compensation for pillage, or an 
equitable repartition of what would accrue from this source, — 
which, if pillage is wrong, is no plea at all; — and again, that 
they are needed for defraying the expenses of governing a con- 
quered province, which is a valid plea wh^n conquest has been 
eflfected, but not before ; and thirdly, on the plea that in a just 
war it is right to make the " enemy's country contribute to the 
support of the army, and towards defraying all the charges of 
the war." f But if the true principle is that war is a public 
contest, waged between the powers or authorities of two coun- 
tries, the passive individual ought not to sufter more than the 
necessities of war require. Vattel adds, " that a general who 
would not sully his reputation, is to moderate his contributions. 

• Napier, u. s., IV. 21. f battel, IH. 9, § 165. 
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practice of ranBom formerly so common on the land, it has 
been, since abont the end of the 17th centnry, the custom to 
allow captors to liberate a captured vessel on an engagement 
to pay a certain ransom. The receipt for the ransom is of the 
nature of a passport or safe conduct, and contains a permission, 
good against all cruisers of the belligerent or his ally, to pur- 
sue a certain voyage. Only in cases of necessity can the route 
and time laid down be departed from without violating the 
contract. The contract insures against molestation from other 
cruisers, but not against other kinds of hazard, and the ran- 
som would still be binding, if nothing were said to the contrary, 
in case the vessel perished by the perils of the seas. 

As it is difficult to enforce the payment of ransom during 
war, the custom has prevailed more or less to HoBtagestoBocure 
deliver over to the captor hostages, who might be ^® >*°«>»°' 
detained until the liquidation of the contract, and whose ex- 
penses were provided for in the ransom-bill. The hostage 
being only collateral security, his death or flight cannot release 
from the contract. . If the master or owners refuse to ftdfil 
their stipulation, the hostage's remedy lies in an appeal to the 
courts of his own country. 

If a ransomed vessel is captured out of its course and con- 
demned, the ransom is deducted from the proceeds of the 
vessel, and only the remainder goes to the second captor. If 
the captor's vessel is recaptured, with the ransom-contract, or 
with tiie hostages, or with both on board, there is held to be a 
complete end to all claim for payment.* If, on the other 
hand, the captor's vessel is taken after putting the*ransom-biU 
and hostage in a place of safety, the contract continues unim- 
paired : nay, it is held so to continue, if the captor's vessel is 
taken, and the securities for the payment of ransom are con- 
cealed so as not to come into the actual possession of the second 
captor. And, again, when a captor's vessel was captured with 
the hostage and ransom-bill on board, in which there was an 

* So Wildman, II. 278, after ValixL But why, if the first captor had transmitted 
the bill, retaining the hostage who is only a collateral security, should not his claim 
be still good ? 

16 
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agreement that payment should be binding notwithstanding 
each second capture, the English courts decj^ed that the first 
captor, being an alien, could not by their laws bring a suit for 
the recovery of a right acquired in actual war. But in this 
case the hostage might sue, or in case of his death, the captor 
after the end of the war.* 

The master of a vessel being an agent for the owners, they 
are bound by his act, when not fraudulent nor contrary to 
usage. But if the ransom should exceed the value of ship and 
cargo, it is held that the owners by surrendering these may be 
free from obligation. 

A ransom contract is valid under the law of nations, al- 
though made in war, since it contemplates a state of war which 
it seeks to mitigate. Nevertheless no nation is bound to allow 
its citizens to give or receive ransom-bills. By a French ordi- 
nance of 1766, privateers were forbidden to ransom a vessel 
until they had sent three prizes into port. Thp power of 
granting ransom has been taken away by acts of parliament 
from English cruisers, except in extreme cases to be allowed 
by the courts of admiralty. The reason allied for this legis- 
lation is, that captors might abuse their power of ransoming 
vessels and injure neutral trade. 

§ 143. 

If according to the received right of war a thing taken from 

the enemy becomes the property of the captor, it 

Bigbte of ' the ought whou retakcivto become the property of the 

original ownor. ^ -r* . i * . ^ 

second captor. J3ut smce the captors right comes 
to him from the state, the state may decide how far he shall be 
rewarded, if at all, for his risks and labor in retaking what had 
belonged to a fellow-subject. It seemed ineqidtable that the 
original owner should wholly lose his right to what had been 
recently his own, while the recaptor, an inhabitant of the same 
or of a^ friendly country, at the end of two acts of violence, 
came into possession of the same property. And yet policy as 
well as justice should hold out a prospect of reward for a re- 

• Wildman, n. 276. 
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capture, whicli the cruiser would otherwise be apt to shrink 
from, and which brought with it its hazards. We are led then 
to the questions when and how far the rights of the original 
owner revert to him, and to the right of salvage or the premi- 
um granted for recapture. And as the return of property to 
its first owner appears in the shape of the Eoman doctrine of 
postliminy, it is necessary to explain briefly what the Boman 
postliminy was, and how it differs from that which is known 
to modem international law. 

By ancient jus gentmm all things seized by the enemy be- 
came his property, and thus free persons became 

_ _£_ •"^_ •'^ t -x t ./. Jus portllmlnlL 

slaves. The Eomans regarded such a person, if 
a captive from among themselves, as suffering capitis demin/u- 
tiOy or losing his status of freedom, precisely ad a foreigner 
would lose his, if taken by Bomans. Suppose now such a per- 
son to be. recaptured, or ransomed, or to have escaped, it would 
be hard to say what was his status on his return to Bome. To 
remove all difficulty \3ixq jus posdi/mirm* waB devised, as a 
legal fiction, according to which he was treated as not having 
been away^ or at least as having only been absent from his 
threshold, and all his lost rights or rights in abeyance were re- 
stored to him. The same^t^ was extended so as to cover cer- 
tain kinds of things captured by the enemy, namely, slaves, 
ships of war and transport, mules, horses and land, which thus 
returned on recapture to their original owner. PostKminy had 
no application to civil war, where the factions were not enemies 
in a political sense, nor to war with pirates, because they were 
robbers, incapable of rights ; but only to legitimate war between 
two states. Nor could its advantages be open to a deserter or 
other betrayer of his post, or to one whom the state itself had 
given up to the enemy. If a free person, taken in war, was 
ransomed by another, whose tie of relationship to the captive 
did not oblige him so to act, his rights seem not immediately to 

* Probably from poti in the sense behind, and Umen the threahM, Gomp. post- 
soeniiun, postsignani As postscenium denotes the space behhid the scene, so might 
postfinuniam, originally, the space behfaid the threshold, thence the fact of retom 
behind the threshold or mto the house. 
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have reverted to liim hj Jtcs posUimimi on his return to Boman 
soil, but he continued in the relation to the ransomer not strict- 
ly of a slave, but of one whose body could be held until the 
ransom was paid. By a law of the later Boman empire, five 
yeare' service was equivalent to this ransom. If a slave taken 
by the enemy was thus ransomed, he remained under the ran- 
Bomer's control until his ransom was paid by his Yormer master. 
The ransomer within a certain time could not refiise to restore 
the slave on the oflfer of the ransom money, and then the Jtia 
posiUmmii began.* 

It must be regarded as a striking illustration of the sway of 
Roman law over the European mind, that the lawyers have 
taken this road to help the first owner to his property after re- 
capture. For the application of the modem postliminy is quite 
different from that of the Boman. (1.) As to persons, freemen 
to whose status it applied by Boman law more than to anything 
else, do not lose their status in modem times by captivity in 
war. They are absent, like travellers or merchants, and their 
rights and obligations go on, as far as personal presence is not 
necessary for their exercise. Jt is true, indeed, that a prisoner 
of war escaping from a vessel in a neutral port, is protected 
against recapture by this right, as he would be among the Bo- 
mans.! But two nations might, if they pleased, agree to give 
up such escaped captives ; and the not doing so may be best ex- 
plained on the ground that the laws of one country do not ex- 
tend into the territory of another, and especially that the laws 
of a war in which I have no part, ought not to affect my ^end 
or ' subject within my borders, — ^the principle in short which 
makes express conventions of extradition necessary. And, 

* I follow especially E. F/Hase, das jus postUmimi und die fictio legis Comelie. 
HftUe, 1861. 

f Paolus, in 19, § 8, l)ig. XLIX. 16. "Si in civitatem sociam axnicamTe, aut 
ad regem socium yd amloum venerit, statim postliminio redifise videtur ; quia ibi 
primum nomine publico tutus esse incipit.'* — Here not simply a state or king aUied 
in war, but any non-hostile, friendly, or, as we should say, neutral power is included. 
This is denied by Grotius, IIL 9, § 2, and Bynkersh. Qusest J. P., I. 16, but such a 
sense giyen to amicus would restrict the postliminy to times of war, whereas Paulus 
is speaking generally of its existence in war or peace. Gomp. Hase, p. 68. 
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again, Boman postliminy applied to slaves, but as slavery is 
not sanctioned by the modem law of nations (comp. § 70,) it 
can obtain no application in regard to them. 

As for the private relations of returned captives, the Eo- 
man law held marriage to cease with captivity, which is abhor- 
rent to Christian doctrine. Public personal relations by mod- 
em law continue after .captivity, but the laws of each state de- 
termine how far their advantages, as salary during absence for 
example, can be claimed on return to one's own country. The 
Roman law reftised to admit such claims.* (2.) As to tie limit 
of time within which thejics posQmmm takes effect, we are 
not aware that Boman law contains any definition. Modem 
usage gives complete possession of booty to the enemy on land, 
after he has held it for twenty-four hours,t so that the former 
owner cannot claim it again from the purchaser ; the reason for 
which limit is the difficulty of identifying such articles after a 
lapse of time. On the other hand, land is restored to its origin- 
al owner, until peace or destruction of national existence has 
transferred sovereignty to a conqueror. (3.) By modem law 
captured ships with the goods on board, carried mfraprceaidia 
by the enemy and condemned, become absolutely his, so that, 
if they are afterwards recaptured or repurchased by a neutral, 
the former owner has nothing to do with them : their connec- 
tion with him has wholly ceased. It is only in the inter\'al be- 
tween capture and complete possession that his right of post- 
liminy continues. This was otherwise by Boman law; the 
right affected all those kinds of things which were under its 
operation at all, when they came inter the power of the enemy, 
and the more, the more clearly they had passed into l^is domi- 
nium.J (4.) As to limit of place modem postliminy takes 

* HeiRer, § 190. 

f The Romans had a practice often mentioned by Liyy (as V. 16), of brmging 
back the booty, allowing former owners to take their property back, and selling 
the rest. Two, three, or thirty days were allowed for this reclamation. 

X Bynkersh. Qufcst J. P., L 6, denies that there is any postliminy when a vessel 
has not been brought into port " Qui sdunt quid postliminium sit, sciunt quoque 
non esse nisi ejus, quod in hostis dominium transierat Dicendum erat [i. e, instead 
of calling it by this name,] ante deductionem in portum, res non esse factas hostlum, 
led remansisse prioxis domini, recuperatas i^tur ei cedere et non recuperatori.*' 
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effect only within the territory of the captor or his ally, with 
the single exception already mentioned of captives escaping 
ashore in a neutral port. Bnt the Roman, it seems most prob- 
able, took effect within the borders of any friendly nation. 

A nation may make what laws it pleases in regard to the 
recapture of the goods of one of its subjects by another, but is 
bound to follow tiiejttsposildmirm in cases affecting the prop- 
erty of neutrals. 

§144. 

The laws of some states hold out special rewards to en- 
Rewudt for o»p- couragc the capture of vessels, especially of com- 
SpSurel^ *"' "" niissioned vessels, of their enemies. Such is the 

soiTftire. head-money of five pounds, due under a section of 
the British prize act, to all on board an armed vessel acting 
under public authority, for every man on board of a similar 
captured vessel who was living at the beginning of the engage- 
ment. Such, too, in a sense, are the advantages given to other 
vessels which have assisted the capturing one, or even started 
to render assistance.^ But the claim for compensation is far 
more reasonable when the crew of one vessel have saved an- 
other and its goods from pirates, lawful enemies or perils of the 
seas. This is called salvage, and answers to the claim for the 
ransom of persons which the laws of various nations have al- 
lowed. The legislation of a particular state may withhold sal- 
vage from its citizens or subjects, but cannot deprive a neutral 
or an ally of the exercise of this right. 

The laws of different nations vary in the amount of reward 
Amount of sal- which they assign to the rescuer of vessels. In 
Tag©. regard to the salvage to be paid to our recaptors 

or rescuers by the owners of foreign vessels and goods, the law 
of the United States adopts the principle of reciprocity, meas- 
uring the amount by that which is paid by the law of the state 
to which the vessel belongs. In regard to the amount to be 
paid by citizens or resident foreigners the law contains various 
provisions, of from one half to one twelfth of the value ; more 

• Wildman, IL 821-^26. 
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being granted for the salvage of an armed vessel recaptured, 
than of an unarmed, and more to a private vessel recapturing 
than to a pnblic armed vessel. In no case is salvage allowed, 
if the recapture occurs after condemnation by a competent au- 
thority, since the property is regarded as having passed over 
fix)m the original owner to the captor. The provisions of the 
law of the most important nations are given at length by Dr. 
Wheaton. (EL IV. 2, § 12, 419-424.) 

§ 146. 

" Eecte dixit Grotius," * says Bynkershoek, " postliminium 
etiam in integris populis locum habere, ut, inquit, j^^^^^ ^f ^^^p,^ 
qui liberi fiierunt, suam recipiant libertatem, si "^ conq«e»tB. 
forte eos vis sociorum eximat hostili imperio." (Quest. J. P., 
1. 16.) A state, after temporary occupation or after the short- 
lived government of a conqueror, may be restored to its pris- 
tine condition. Such was the case with Holland, part of Ger- 
many and Spain in the times of Napoleon. The interruption 
of former rights and the actions of the conqueror give rise to 
several perplexing questions in regard to the condition of such 
a country ; and as occupation is separated by no very distinct 
limits from " debellation " or complete conquest, or at least as 
the occupier sometimes acts the conqueror, hereby, perhaps, 
the perplexity is increased. We follow Heffier (§ 188) prin- 
cipally, in our brief representation of the rights and obligation 
of a state restored in this postliminary way. ^ 

Such restoration follows, as a matter of course, whenever 
the conquering occupant by treaty abandons his conquests or is 
driven out, whether by the inhabitants or by an ally. But if 
a third party dispossesses the conqueror, the state cannot, ac- 
cording to international justice, recover its independent exist- 
ence without his consent, although this may be demanded by 
equity or humanity. 

If mere occupation, without the assumption of the attri- 
butes of government had taken place, everything goes back to 

• m. 9, § 9. 
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to the old state. The restored regiine can claim even from al- 
lies and neutrals property which had passed over to them from 
the occupier, so far as the right of war gave him no power to 
dispose of them. 

If the occupant conqueror set up and carried on a new 
government, then 

1. None of his changes in the earlier constitution, no mode 
of administration, officer or law, has any claim to permanence. 

2. No retroactive exercise of the powers of government, 
affecting subjects or third persons, rightftdly belongs to the 
restored regime, so far as relations are concerned which per- 
tained to the period of occupation. Thus taxes for the interim 
cannot properly be collected, on the ground that they would 
have been due to the old government if the occupation had 
not taken place. For the rights of sovereignty, so far as they 
pertained to the old regime, had in fact passed over into the 
hands of the new. 

3. Whatever the government by conquest did in the legiti- 
mate exercise of political power is valid. The new govern- 
ment succeeds to it in its acquisitions and obUgations, and can- 
not set aside its doings on the ground that it had no right to 
exist. Thus what was due to the usurping government in 
back-standing taxes, what it acquired by treaty or otherwise, 
belongs ft> its successor. On the other hand, if that govern- 
ment disposed of state property, or contracted state debts, its 
proceedings here also are valid, inasmuch as it represented the 
state. This has been denied, but not with justice, except in 
those extreme cases, where the temporary government had 
ab'enated property or borrowed money not in the exercise of 
political authority nor for public purposes, but with the spirit 
of a plunderer. (Oomp. § 38, § 99.) 
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SsonoN V. — Of ike St^spension and the Termination of War^ 

especially of Truce amd of Peace. 

% 146. 

The possibility of intercourse in war depends on the con- 
fidence which the belligerents repose in each* 
other's good faith, and this confidence, on the un- war. i. for the 
changeable sacredness of truth. Even Bynker- 
shoek who allows every kind of violence and every kind of 
craft has to say, in words abready cited, " ego quidem oninem 
dolum permitto, sola perfidia excepta." (Qusest. J. P., I. 1.) 
That faith should be kept with heretics has been denied, but 
no one has maintained that it is not to be kept with enemies.* 

Such being the undoubted principle of obligation in war as 
well a^ in peace, war is enabled to put on a milder form for 
that reason, and to interrupt its violence for a time either to- 
wards particular persons or entirely. Among these intermis- 
sions of war are to be enumerated : 

1. The commerda helli, to which we have already referred 
(§ 134), and of one of which, ransom-contracts, we have spoken 
at large (§ 142). Some conventions in war have a lasting oper- 
ation, as determining how the war shall be carried on, what 
kinds of arms shall be accounted unlawful, how prisoners shall 
be treated and the like, or as placing certain persons or places 
in a relation of neutrality to both parties. Others are transi- 
tory and special, as contracts relating to requisitions, to ransom, 
to exchange of prisoners, and to capitulations. Prisoners are 
generally exchanged within the same rank man for man, and a 
sum of money or other equivalent's paid for an excess of them 
on one side. Capitulations formerly were often made on the 
condition of not being relieved by ia certain day. They are 
usually formal agreements in writing between the oflScers in 
command on both sides, who have, unless the power is taken 
firom them with the knowledge of the other party, power to 
make all such arrangements. 

• Oomp. HefiEter, § 141. 
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§141 

2. Next to these may be classed pennissions given to indi- 
1 Uoenses to yiduals wbich suspend the operations of war. as 

trade. Safe con- /.., . ii»i 

daeta. far as their persons are concerned, for the purpose 

of enabling them to perform a work of peace. These modes 
of plighting faith are not necessary for the conduct of the war. 

One of these is licenses to trade with the enemy. A license 
to trade with the ^lemy being an exception to the ordinary 
rules of war is to be strictly interpreted, and yet, where there 
has been evident' good faith in following it, slight deviations 
will not be noticed. If the person, the port or town, the kind 
and quality of the goods, the limits of time, are prescribed in 
the license, departures from its terms, with the exception of 
unavoidable delay, will make it void. Thus it has been de- 
cided that a license to neutral vessels becomes void when hos- 
tile vessels or those of the country giving the license are sub- 
stituted for them ; that a license to import wiU not cover re- 
exportation ; that one prescribing a certain course of navigation 
is avoided by voluntary departure from such course ; that a 
license to sail in ballast is forfeited by carrying part of a cargo, 
or to import certain articles will not protect other articles, not 
named, although destined for a neutral port, or again to pro- 
ceed to a certain port is vitiated by calling at an interdicted 
port for orders. A general license to sail to any port will not 
include a blockaded one, which is shut by higher laws of war. 
A license although it has expired will protect in case of un- 
avoidable hindrances, ^o consul and no admiral, according 
to English doctrine, can give a license, which is a high act of 
sovereignty, without authority of the government.* A license 
protects against all cruisers of the enemy, but not against any 
action of the country to which the licensed person or vessel 
pertains. (Comp. § 117.) . 

Passports and safeguards, or safe conducts, are letters of 
Safeguard and protcctiou, with or without an escort, by which 
paasporta. ^^ persou of au cucmy is rendered inviolable. 

* These and many more particular cases touching the inteipretation of licensea 
by the English courts may be found in Wildman, IL 246-269. 
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These may be given in order to cany on the peculiar commerce 
of war, or for reasons which have no relation to it, which termi- 
nate ih the person himself. As, like licenses, they are exceptions 
to the non-interconrse of war, they are si/ricti jwris^ as far as re- 
lates to thQ person, the time of his sojonm, his route and resi- 
dence, and in a degree to his effects and attendants. If he remain 
beyond the prescribed time with no inevitable necessity from 
illness or other canse, he can be treated as a captive. If he is 
discovered in intrigues his passport is vitiated. If he acts as a 
spy, of course he forfeits the right of protection ; for he is thus 
committing an act of hostility, whether the officer who gave 
him the passport is privy to his designs or not. Arnold's pass 
could be of no avan to AndrS, when once his true character 
was brought to light. 

3. A temporary suspension of the operations of war at one 
or more places is called a truce or armisticip.* A rp,^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
truce may be special referring t6 operations be- ****• 
fore a fortress or in a district, or between certain detachments 
of armies, or general, implying a suspension of hostilities in all 
places. A general truce can be made only by the sovereign 
power or its agents, specially empowered for this purpose. A 
special or partial truce may be concluded according to the 
usage of nations by a military officer, even by a subordinate 
one within his district. This usage rests on the consideration 
that both policy, and humanity require that such a discretion- 
ary power should be lodged in those who, being on the spot, 
can best understand the exigencies of the case. If an officer 
should be restricted in the use of this power contrary to usage, 
and yet should exercise it, his agreement, at least if not cor- 
ruptly made, would be binding on his sovereign, provided that 

the other party knew nothing of the restriction. For that 

t 

* Trace, in mediaeval Lattn treuga, in ItaL tregua, properly denotes, according to 
Dietz, BeeurUyy pledge^ and is the same with Gothic tiiggva, old German triuwa, 
French trere. In old French trae, in Anglo-Norman treve, has this sense. Can 
truce be the plural of tnu or trewe — indvcite ? Armistice, not used in Latin, but 
formed analogically, is, we beUeve. ohUp a modem word. 
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party bad a right to infer from prevalent usage and the nature . 
of the command intrusted to him that he had this power. 

§149. 

A trace is binding on the parties to it from the time when 

Time when a ^^7 ^^^® agreed to its terms, but on private per- 
tnioo begins. gQjjg ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ whcn intelligence of it can 

have reasonably reached them. For injuries inflicted in the 
interval the sovereign of the injurer is responsible.* When a 
general suspension of arms is agreed upon, it is not unusual to 
provide that it shall take effect in different portions of the 
theatre of war or parts of the world at diff|pent times, so as to 
afford opportunity to give notice of it to all who are* concerned 
in, or whose business is affected by the war. 

A truce being in itself a mere negation of hostilities, it is a 
What can be done ^^^^ diflScult to Say what may, or may not, be 
In a feraoe t ^^j^^ durfug its cOntinuauce. The following rule, 

if we are not deceived, expresses the views of most text-writers : 
that the state in which things were before the truce is so far to 
be maintained that nothing can be done to the^ prejudice of 
either party by the other, which could have been prevented in 
war, but which the truce gives the power of doing. But may 
a besieged place, during a truce, repair its walls and construct 
new works ? This, t^rhich "Wheaton after Vattel denies, is af- 
firmed by Hefflber (u. s.), after Grotius and Puffendorf.f Heff- 
ter also declares it to be unquestioned that the besieger cannot 
continue his works of siege, thus giving to the besieged in any 
partial truce the advantage over his foe. The question is 
whether to strengthen works of offence or of defence is au act 
of hostility, and is consistent with a promise to suspend hostili- 
ties. It would appear that neither party can act thus in good 
faith, unless it can be shown that the usages of war have 
restricted the meaning of truce to the suspension of certain 
' operations. The nile then laid down by Vattel, and which he 

, •Heflfter, §U2. 

t GrotiuB, m. 21, § 7; Puffend. Vm. 7, § 10. Cocceii on Grot u. a. § 10, 
denies it. So Vattel, IIL 16, § 247 ; Wheaton, EL lY. 2, g 22. 
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18 obliged to qualify by several others, namely that each may 
do among themselves, that is, within their own territories or 
where they are respectively masters, what they wonld have the 
right to do in peace, is true only of the general operations of 
war. A power may use the interval in collecting its forces, 
strengthening its works which are not attacked^ and the like. 
But, when we come to the case of besieged towns, the question 
is of what are the two parties masters, and various quibbles 
might be devised to allow either of them to do what he pleased. 
The governor of a town, says Vattel, may not repair breaches 
or Construct works which the artillery of the enemy would 
render it dangerous to labor upon during actual siege, but he 
may raise up new works or strengthen existing ones to which 
the fire or attacks of the enemy were no obstacle. Why, if 
this be so, may not the besiegers strengthen their works which 
are not exposed to the guns of the fortress ? 

^ When a truce is concluded for a specified time, no notice is 
necessary of the recommencement of hostilities.* 
Every one who lingers fireely in the enemy's 
country or within his lines, after this date, is obnoxious to the 
law of war. But forced delay on account of illness, or other 
imperative reason, would exempt such a one from harsh treat- 
ment. 

§ 150. 

A peace differs not from a truce essentially m the length 
of its contemplated duration, for there may be 
very long armistices and states of peace continuing 
only a defimte number of years. The ancients often concluded 
treaties of peace which were to expire after a certain time : 
thus one of the oldest monuments of the Greek language con- 
tains a treaty of alliance for a century between Elis and a 
town of Arcadia ; the Acamanians concluded a treaty of peace 
and alliance for the same number of years ; and a thirty years' 

* The Romanfl gave such notice to the Vejentes (Livy, 17*. 80) by the usual 
cereiaoiiy. (§ 115.) But they seepi to have rarely been at peace with the Etruscan 
Statee, truce taking its place, and so adopting its ceremonies. 
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peace between Athens and Sparta was not half finifihed when 
the Peloponnesian war broke ont. Bat, while an armistice is 
an interval in war and supposes a return to it, a peace is a 
return to a state of amity and intercourse, implying no inten- 
tion to recommence hostilities. An armistice again leaves the 
questions of the war unsettled, but a peace implies in its terms 
that redress of wrongs has been obtained, or that the intention 
is renounced of seeking to obtam it. 

The conclusion of a peace being one of the most important 
Treaties of peace *^ ^^ sovcreiguty, it is naturally carried on with 
in generaL ^jj ^^^ formalities with which the most solemn 

treaties of other kinds are adjusted. Sometimes the general 
basis on which the two parties will consent to be at peace is 
laid down long before the details are arranged. The first 
agreements are called preliminaries, and a peace at this stage is 
a preliminary peace in contrast with the definitive peace. The 
preliminary peace is binding from the time it is signed, although 
its provisions may be altered, by mutual consent, before the 
final negotiations are completed. As examples of such prelim- 
inary treaties, we may mention the treaty of Vienna, in 1735, 
the peace of Breslau, of June 11, 1742, that of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
of April 30, 1748, that of Paris between England and the 
United States, Nov. 80, 1782, and that of Versailles between 
Great Britain on the one part, and France and Spain on the 
other, Jan. 20, 1783. (Append. 11. under the years.) 

Sometimes after a treaty has been drawn up, separate 
articles are added, which are declared to be as binding as the 
treaty itself. These articles may be public or secret, the latter 
being kept from the world on account of their nature or the 
circumstances of the parties, although generally unearthed by 
foreign courts. "When several powers unite in a treaty of 
peace, it is done either by the union of all as principals in one 
treaty ; or by separate treaties of each with his enemy, in which 
case there is no common obligation, unless these treaties are 
made common by an express agreement ; or finally a power 
becomes an accessory to a treaty already made, thus taking on 
itself the rights and obligations of a principal.^ 

• De Martens, § 886. 
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*^ In a treaty of peace, also, the intereets of powers can be 
included which took no direct part in the war, but were either 
auxiliaries, or at least had some interest or other in the war or 
the peace. It may be (1.) that one of the principal contract- 
ing powers stipulates something in their favor, whether by 
comprehending them in the treaty, — so that the peace and 
amity shall extend to them without thereby rendering them 
principal contracting powers, — or by inserting a particular 
point in their favor ; in which case it is not necessary that they 
formally signify their acceptance. Or (2.) to the treaty may 
be added conventions concluded with or between such states, 
which conventions are declared to be parts of the principal 
document. Or (3.) third powers may be invited to accede, 
either with a view to obtain their consent or to do them honor. 
And, on the other hand, sometimes third powers protest 
formally against a treaty of peace, or against one or other of 
its articles, and hand over such act of protestation to the 
principal contracting powers."* Thus the Pope protested 
against the peace of Westphalia, and with the King of Spain 
against the jQnal act of the congress of Vienna. 

Every nation has a right to employ its own language in 
treaties whether of peace or made for any other purpose. The 
Latin was the language chiefly employed in treaties until the 
18tli century. The treaties of Westphalia, for instance, of 
Nymwegen, of Ryswick, and, in the next century, of Utrecht 
and Bastadt, were composed in. it. The communications of 
Turkey with European powers are written in Turkish, but with 
a Latin or French translation accompanying them. The prevail- 
ing language of diplomacy in the 18th <5entury, and since, has 
been the French, of the use of which between the states of the 
German Empire, the peace of Breslau, in 1742, is said to afford 
the first example. But of late the German powers use their 
own language more than formerly in their treaties with one 
another. England and the United States naturally employ their 
common tongue in intercourse with one another, and have been 
more or less in the practice of making use of both English and 

* IVom Pe Martens, o. 8. 
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§ 164. 

2. Neutrals can claim from the belligerents, dnring war, all 
that respect for their flag, for their representatives, for their 
property, and the property of their citizens or subjects, when 
employed in the lawful operations of war, to which they haye 
a right during peace. To preclude the ambassadors of the 
neutral from egress and ingress mto enemy's territory is un- 
friendly, although the enemy's envoys to the neutral may be 
seized except on neutral soil or ships. (§ 93.) The property 
of neutrals has sometimes been wrongMly seized for govern- 
ment purposes in cases wherd necessity was plead for so doing, 
but not without the prospect held out of compensation. And 
this, which Louis XIV. is said to have pronounced to be a 
right, has been extended to their seamen. The right of pre- 
emption in war will be considered in another place. And the 
restrictions on neutral trade will be the subject of a separate 
chapter. 

§ 166. 

Every nation is bound to pass laws whereby the territory 
Mnnidpai 4rwb and othcr rights of neutrals shall be secured, and 

enforclug neutral- - • i i. i -x ii» • x-u 

ity. has a nght to secure itself m the same manner. 

Nor is there any deficiency of such laws in Ohristendom. Thus 
Great Britain, by an act passed in 1819, forbade British sub- 
jects to enter the service of foreign states under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment, although such an act of individuals, as we 
have seen, is not a violation of neutrality. The United States 
by various acts, as by those passed in 1794, 1818, and 1838, 
haVe endeavored to prevent injuries to neutral and friendly 
powers, as well as violations of our own rights, whether by 
citizens or foreigners. Thus (1.) it is made a misdemeanor for 
a citizen to accept or exercise within our territory a commis- 
sion from a foreign power in a war against a state at peace 
with us. (2.) It is unlawful for any one to enlist, or induce 
another person within our borders to enlist, or engage him to 
go abroad to enlist in foreign service against a friendly power ; 
or to institute within our territory any military expedition by 
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land or sea, against any such power ; or to augment the force 
of any vessel having such hostile intent ; and the vessels en- 
gaged in such an enterprise by sea are subject to forfeiture. 
(3.) No belligerent vessels are allowed to provide themselves 
with military stores, or with anything not equally applicable 
to commerce and to war. When vessels of the two belligerents 
are in our harbors together, they are forbidden to depart within 
twenty-four hours of one another. And the President is em- 
powered to use force to send out of the waters of the United 
States such vessels as ought not to remaih within our limits, as 
well as to compel the observance of our neutrality laws in 
generaL*^ In short our laws are not bad. May no administra- 
tion or officials ever make a purposely ineffectual display of 
maintaining these laws, and connive at their violation in secret I 

§ 166. 

During the late Crimean war it came to light that certain 
British consuls were persuading persons within caae of the Brit- 

o A jg^j ambaasador In 

our bounds to go out of the United States m order i86«. 
to enlist in that service, and that the minister at Washington 
was aiding therein. It could not be complained of, if the 
United States government showed displeasure at such proceed- 
ings, demanded his removal, and even ceased to hold com- 
munication with him as the agent of the British government. 
In what, now, did his offence consist, in a breach of our law 
only or in a violation of international law ? In answer it may 
be said, that if the earlier usage is to decide, there was no 
^direct breach of international law; if the more modem, thetei 
was a breach. But supposing this to be doubtftd, in breaking 
our laws of neutrality, which have the peculiar character of 
supporting the laws of nations, and that too when he was the 
representative of another sovereignty, he attacked the sever- 

* Kent) I. 122, 128, Lect. YL, whom I have used in this sumniary of our neutral- 
Itj laws. For captures made by ships that have committed a breach of our neutral- 
ity laws, oomp. § 168. Ul^al augmentation of force affects captures made on the 
cruise for which the augmentation took place, but not afterward. (7 Wheaton Rep. 
848.) V 

18 
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ereigntj of the nation and in this way came in conflict with 
law international, which aims to secure the sovereignty of all 
the nations who acknowledge it. And even if our law could 
have been evaded by inducing men to go abroad for another 
object, and there persuading them to enlist in a war against 
one of our fiiends, there would still have remained ground of 
complaint against the agents in such a scheme, as disturbers 
of our relations with a fiiendly power. 

§ 166 I. 

A foreign power, as we have seen (§ 40, § 41), may assist a 
BdAtion of neu- ^^^ ^ ropross a rebellion, but may not assist 
tS*in*^*i5rtOT!S revolters themselves, but, when these have feirly 
^^* created a new government, may enter into relar 

tions with it, without unfriendliness towards the original state. 
Meanwhile, until, the fact of a new state is decided by the 
issue of the struggle, the position of neutrals is a delicate one, 
and one to which little attention has been paid by writers on 
the law of nations. ThecredoaXl/y we say, (1.) The relation, 
if the foreign power stands aloof, is not that of neutrality be- 
tween states, but of neutraUty between parties one ofwhidh is 
a etate, amd the other trymg to heoome a state, 

(2.) The foreign power, therefore, cannot plead the laws of 
neutrality, for treating both parties alike, for the one is an 
acknowledged state, the other is not. Thus whatever favors 
it has granted to the cruisers of the friendly state it is not 
bound to grant to the revolters, or rather, it is bound not to 
grant to iJiem the same privileges, for by so doing, it admits 
their right to prey on the commerce of its friend, — ^which only 
states can do. 

(8.) In a certain sense the foreign power must regard the 
revolters as belligerents, entitled to all those rights which 
hxmianity demands, as that of asylum for troops or vessels in 
distress, or fleeiag from a superior power, — the same sorts of 
rights which wquld be granted to political exiles. The vessels 
of ^uch revolters cannot be regarded as piratical, for their 
motive is to establish a new state, while that of pirates is plun- 
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der. A pirate never ends his war with mankind, they %ht 
for peace. 

(4.) What measnreB can the state at war with a part of its 
BubjectB take in regard to foreign trade with revolted ports ! 
To say that it cannot apply the mles of blockade, contraband 
aad search, because the ports are its own, is mere pettifogging. 
But can it close these ports by an act of the government, as it 
once opened them ? At first view it seems hard to refose this 
right to a nation, but the better opinion is that foreigners, by 
having certain avenues of trade open to them, have thereby 
acquired rights. (§ 28.) The nation at war within itself must 
overcome force by force, but this method of closing ports 
supersedes war by a stroke of the pen. It is the fact of obstruc- 
tion jn the ordinary channels of trade which foreign nations 
must respect. If the state in question cannot begin and con- 
tinue this fact, it must suffer for its weakness. 

But international law does not make all these distinctions. 
The colonies of Spain, as yet unrecognized, were regarded by 
us as ^' belligerent nations^ having, so far as concerns us, the 
sovereign rights of war, and entitled to be respected in the ex* 
ercise of those rights ? " And so England and France act in 
the war which is now upon us. (7 Wheaton Rep. 837.) 



Sbotion n. — Of iJie RigUa amd LiabiUUes of Neutral Trade. 

§167. 

Having considered the relations between belligerent and 
neutral states^ we now proceed to inquire how war importanoo of 
affects the commerce of neutral persons, or the ^^^''lt^iSul!^& 
rights and liabilities of neutral trade. TMs is a *'^®' 
subject of greater practical importance, perhaps, than any other 
in international law ; for if the rule restricting the freedom of 
neutral trade verges to the extreme of strictness, the evils of 
war are very much increased, and its non-intercourse is spread 
over a wider field. It is also a subject in which the jarring 
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views of belligerents and of neutrals have hitherto prevented 
fixed principles on many points from being reached, so that 
neither have different nations agreed in their views, nor has 
the same nation at different times been consistent, nor have 
text-writers advocated the same doctrines. Yet the history of 
opinion and practice will lead us to the cheering conclusion 
^ that neutral rights on the sea have been by degrees gaining, 
and to the hope that hereafter they will . be still more under 
the protection of international law than at any time past. 

§168. 

The nationality of individuals in war depends not on their 
origin or their naturalization, but upon their domi- 

Who are neutrals .,tt» xi i-»j ••iJi?i» 

and what is nen- cil. He IS a ucutral who IS domiciled 01 tree 

choice in a neutral country, and he an enemy who 
is domiciled in an enemy's country. Hence 

1. As domicil can be easily shaken off, a person in t^e pros- 
pect of war, or on its breaking out, may withdraw from the 
enemy's to another country with the intention of staying there, 
and thus change his domiciL H he should return to his native 
country, fewer circumstances would be required to make out 
intention than if he betook himself to a foreign territbry. If 
against his will and by violence at the breaking out of war he 
was detained in the belligerent country, his longer stay would 
be regarded as the forced residence of a stranger, and probably 
all disadvantageous legal consequences of his domicil there 
would cease. 

2. H a country is conquered during a war, its national 
character changes^ although it may be restored again at peace, 
and so the nationality and liabilities of its inhabitants engaged 
in business change. 

3. But a person having a house of commerce in the enemy's 
country, although actually resident in a neutral country, is 
treated as an enemy so far forth as that part of his business is 
concerned, or is domiciled there qtu> ad hoc. On the other 
hand, a person having a house of commerce in a neutral coun- 
try and domiciled among the enemy, is not held to be a neu- 
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tral. This is the doctrine of the English courts, adopted by the 
American* " It is impossible," says Dr. Wheaton (El. IV. 1, 
§ 20), "in this not to see strong marks of the partiality towards 
the interests of captors, which is perhaps inseparable from a 
prize code, framed by judicial legislation in a belligerent conn- 
try, and adopted to encourage its naval exertions." 

In general property follows the character of its owner. 
Thus neutral ships are ships owned by neutrals, that is by per- 
sons domiciled in a neutral country, and the same is true of 
goods. Hence in partnerships, if one owner is a neutral and 
the other an enemy, only the property of the latter is liable to 
capture. But here we need to notice, 1. That ships cannot 
easily transfer their nationality on a voyage, the act of so doing 
being presumptive evidence of a fraudulent intention to screen 
them from the liabilities of their former nationality. 

2. That when a ship sails under a hostile flag, she has, by 
whomsoever owned, a hostile character. 

3. If a neutral's ship sails under ian enemy's license to trade, 
she becomes hostile ; for why should she have the advantages 
of a close connection with the enemy without the disadvantages i 

4. If a neutral is the owner of soil in a hostile country, the 
produce of such soil, exported by him and captured, is con- 
sidered hostile. This is on the principle that the owner of soil 
identifies himself, so far forth, with the interests of the country 
where his estate lies.* 

§ 169 a. 

"When a war arises, one of three things must take place. 
Either the neutral trade may go on as before, and 
belligerents have no right whatever to injure or vjei^s to liability 
limit it in any manner ; or the belligerents may, 
each of them, interdict any and all trade of neutrals with the 
other; or there are certain restrictions which may be imposed 
on neutral trade with justice, and certain other restrictions, 
which must be pronounced unjust. 

1. Few have contended that the trade of neutrals ought to 

♦ Comp. Wheaton, EL IV. 1, g§ 17-22 ; Kent, L 74, Lect IV. 
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be entirely unfettered, for a part of that trade may consist in 
supplying one foe with the means of injuring the other, and 
the siege or blockade of strong places would be nugatory, if 
neutrals could not be prevented from passing the lines with 
provisions. "Will it be said that such trade is impartial, — that 
it favors (jne party in a war no more than the other ? It would 
be better to say that it is partial now to one side and now to 
^he other, and that a series of assistances, rendered to a party 
in a struggle, although they might balance one another, — ^which 
would not generally be true in fact, — are unjust, because they 
only put off or render fruitless the effort to obtain redress, with 
which the war began. 

2. On the other hand it' will not be claimed that a belliger- 
ent may justly forbid neutrals to carry on every kind of trade 
with his enemy. I may have a right to distress my foe in 
order to bring him to a right mind and procure redress, bat 
what right have I to distress my friend, except so far as he takos 
the part of my foe, and thus ceases to be my friend. Will it 
be said that all trade with one foe is a damage to the other, 
and may therefore be broken up ! No doubt it is indirectly 
an injury, but indirect results of lawful business no more justify 
interference, than the advance of one nation in wealth and in- 
dustry justifies others in endeavoring to cripple its resources. 
The neutral might with as much justice declare war, because 
the belligerent injured him by a fair operation of war, — ^by 
blockading the port of his foe for instance, — as a party to a 
war require that all trade should bend to his convenience. 
And besides this, the same hwnamty which allows internal 
trade to remain undisturbed during an invasion, ought to leave 
the neutral's commerce in some degree free to take its wonted 
course. « 

3. It is therefore allowed on all hands that some restrictions 
may be imposed on neutral trade, not such as a belligerent may 
select, but definite and of general application. The law of na- 
tions on this subject has been viewed as a kind of compromise 
between neutral and belligerent right. Neutrals may legiti- 
mately carry on all sorts of trade, and belligerents may inter- 
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rapt all. Hence nations have waived their rights and come to 
a certain middle ground, where some rights of both parties are 
saved and some thrown overboard. But this view seems to be 
objectionable, as making the actual neutral rights to arise out 
of a state of things which is a jural impossibility. It cannot 
at the same time be true that neutrals should enjoy a particu- 
lar trade, and belligerents obstruct that trade. There must be 
kinds of trade which neutrals have a right to engage in, and 
herein belligerents are obliged to leave them undisturbed 
Otherwise the law of nations has no jural foundation. 

When we ask, however, what degree of restriction may be 
. justiy applied to neutral trade, we feel a want of a 'definite 
principle to guide us in the answer : we are forced to say some- 
what vaguely that the restrictions must be ^uch as to keep 
neutral trade from directiy assisting either party in the armed 
contest, and the smallest possible^ consistent with the ends 
which a just war involves. 

If these views are correct, it is wrong for the neutral and 
for his subjects to engage in certain kinds of trade during a 
war, as truly as it is right for him to engage in certain others. 
If, for instance, he holds the same doctrine with the belliger- 
ent in regard to contraband of war, he would violate the rights 
of one friend by supplying another with such articles. And 
yet we by no means affirm that it is the duty of the neutral 
nation to prevent such trade on the part of individuals by vigi- 
lance and penalty. AH that can be required of him is, especi- 
ally when his (pinions on the justice of the war may vary 
greatly from those of his belligerent friend, that he should be 
passive, while one friend tries to obtain what he calls redress 
from another. The rules of war are to be put in force by the 
parties immediately concerned : he is not under obligation to 
add to his trouble and expense by a new conmiercial police. 

The restrictions on neutral trade known to international 
law have related for the most part 

1. To the conveyance of hostile goods in neutral ships, and 
of neutral goods in hostile ships, or to the relation between 
goods and vessels having different nationalities ; 
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2. To the conveyance of certain kinds of articles^ having a 
special relation to war ; 

3. To conveyance to certain places specially affected by the 
operations of war ; and sometimes 

4. To a trade closed before a war, but open daring its con- 
tinuance. 

And in order to carry those restrictions into effect, a right 
of examination or visit must be exercised upon vessel, goods, 
(fr both. 

§ 169 h. 

We now proceed to the rules of international law, in regard 
to the liability to captures of ships and goods en- 
goodB and veBsei g^gcd iu Ordinary trade. 

iub£ or not lubto Wc may say, in general, that until very recent 
***^ "*' times two rules have contended with one another, 

— ^the rule that the ruUionality of property on the sea deter- 
rnmes its lidbU4ity to capimre^ or neutral property is safe on the 
sea and enemy's property may be taken wherever found, and 
the rule that ^ natUmaUty of the veesd determinee the UcinU- 
fy to captwre^ or that the flag covers the cargo. By the first rule 
tiie neutral might safely put his goods into any vessel which 
offered itself, but could not convey the goods of his friend, 
being one of the belligerents, without the risk of their being 
taken by the other. By the second, when once the nationality 
of the ship was ascertained to be neutral, it went on its way 
with its goods in safety, but if it belonged to the enemy it ex- 
posed neutral goods on board, as well as other, to be taken. 
This latter rule consists of two parts, that free ships make free 
goods, and that enemy's ships make goods hostile, but the two 
are not necjessarily, although parts of the same principle, connect- 
ed in practice ; the former may be received without the latter. 

It was a thing of secondary importance both for the neutral 
and for a belligerent, being a naval power, how the rules should 
shape themselves in regard to the neutral's goods in hostile 
bottoms. And his own goods on board his own vessel were 
freely admitted to be safe. Hence justice and a spirit of con« 
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cession to the neutral united in favor of the mle that his goods 
were safe^ hy wJiateoer vessel (xmoeyedf although not safe from 
Btmdry ii«K)nvenience8,-from searcli and from capture of the 
hostile conveyance. 

On the other hand, it was of great importance to the belli- 
gerent that the flag should not cover his enemy's goods, or that 
free ships should not make goods free; for thus, much of his 
power at sea to plunder or annoy his enemy would be taken 
away. To the neutral the opposite rule, that free ships should 
make goods free, was of great importance ; for the carrying 
trade, a part of which war would in other ways throw into his 
hands, would thus be vastly augmented. But the belligerent's 
interests on the whole prevailed. The nations, especially 
Great Britain, which had the greatest amount of commerce, 
had also the greatest naval force, with which they could pro- 
tect themselves and plunder their foes, and therefore felt small 
need in war of hiding their goods in the holds of neutral ships. 
Thus for a long time the prevailing rule was, that neut/ral goods 
a/re safe "under amy jtag^ and eneTny^s goods v/asafe tmder amy 
jlag But at length neutral interests and the interests of peace 
preponderated ; and the parties to the treaty of Paris in 1856, 
Great Britain among the rest, adopted for themselves the rule 
which will be valid in all fixture wars, and is likely to be uni- 
versal, that free ships are to make goods fi-ee. Likely to be 
universal, we say, unless a broader rule shall exempt all private 
property on the sea engaged in lawful trade from capture. 

§ 170. 

The ship of a neutral in which hostile goods are found, has 
been sometimes, particularly by French and 
Spanish ordinances, treated as if engaged in a mib conveying 
guilty business, and visited with confiscation. 
But modem practice, whilst it seized the enemy's goods, has 
been in favor of paying Slight to such neutral, that is, not 
fireightybr the part of the voyage performed, hut for the vihole^ 
capture of the goods being regarded as equivalent to delivery. 
But a neutral ship engaged in the enemy's coasting trade can- 
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not claim freight for hostile goods on board, becanse it has put 
itself into the position of a hostile vessel.* 

On the other hand, when a hostile vessel is taken with the 

neutral's property on board, the captor is entitled 

gt>odB in^ciH>tared to fircight, if the goods are carried to their port of 

enemy a vewe . ^gg^jjjj^^^jj^ g^^ jf « i]^q goods are not Carried to 

their original destination within the intention of the contract- 
ing parties, no freight is due." t 

Hostile ships, with whatever goods on board, have been 
ooMt-flBheries of imiformly regarded as prizes of war. But from 
w iriSm?*nlS *^® operations of war one class of vessels, engaged 
^^^ in an eminently pacific employment, aud of no 

great account in regard to national resources, has often been 
exempted ; we refer to vessels engaged in coast-fisheries. It 
appears that this exemption was allowed centuries ago. Frois- 
sart is cited as saying in his Chronicle that ^^ fishermen on the 
sea, whatever war there be in France and England, do no harm 
to one another: nay, rather, they are friends and aid one 
another in case of need." The liberty of the enemy's fishermen 
in war has been protected by many French ordinances, and the 
English observed a reciprocal indulgence ; but in 1798, during 
the French revolution, the latter government ordered its 
cruisers to seize French and Dutch fishermen and their smacks. 
Soon after, on remonstrance from the first consul of France, 
the order was withdrawn, as far as the coast-fisheries in the 
strict sense were concerned ; and during the wars of the empire, 
this peaceful and hardy class of laborers enjoyed exemption 
from capture. In the instructions given by the French minis- 
ter of marine to naval officers in 1854, at the outbreak of the 
late war with Eussia, we find the same rule followed. " You 
must put no hindrance," say the instructions, " in the way of 
the coast-fishery even on the coasts of the 6nemy, but you will 
be on your guard that this favor, dictated by an interest of 
humanity, draws with it no abuse prejudicial to military or 
maritime operations. If you are employed in the waters of the 
White sea, you will allow to continue without interruption 

* Comp. WUdman, II. 164. ^ Id. TL 162. 
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(repression in case of abuse excepted) the exchange of fresh 
fishy provisions, utensils and tackling, which is carried on habi 
tually between the peasants of the Bussian coasts of the pro- 
vince of Archangel and the fishermen of the coasts of Nor- 
wegian Finmark." Such has been the practice of some of the 
principal Ohristian nations in protecting the coast-fisheries of 
enemies, but as yet this usage cannot be called a part of inter- 
national law.* 

Having seen what is the actual state of international law 
in regard to neutral trade, we may now inquire j^g^j^^ ^^ ^^^ 
whether any definite rule of justice applicable to SSlSta SSSSl^n? 
such trade can be laid down. tidered. 

Admitting for the present that capture of private property 
on the sea is justifiable, we ask which of the two principles is 
comformable to justice, that which makes capture depend on 
the nationality of the conveyance, or that which makes it 
depend on the nationality of the property, whether ship or 
goods ? Here we find 

1. That the conveyance or vessel has been claimed to be 
territory, fix)m which it would follow that, by interfering with 
neutral vessels, the sovereignty of neutral nations was invaded. 
But the claim is false, as has already been shown (§ 54), and 
seems to have been devised just to cover this particular case, 
just to screen neutral ships. It is not a claim admitted in the 
law of nations : ships are liable to search on the ocean, and are 
under the jurisdiction of the nation in whose ports they lie, to 
neither of which liabilities territory is exposed. How can the 
sea itself be the territory of no one, and a vehicle moving over 
it have the properties of terra jt/rrrui f A deserted ship is not 
claimed to be territory. A ship with a crew on board is under 
the protection and jurisdiction of its country, where no other 
jurisdiction interferes ; that is, may have certain properties of 
territory, but not all properties. On the other hand, if ships 
were territory, it is clear that all the operations of war which 

* Comp. Ortolan, 11. 44. 
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affect neutral yessels mu6t be given up^ blockade and the pre- 
vention of contraband trade, as much as any other. 
^ 2. It seems to be in accordance with justice, that the na- 
tionality of the property should determine the rules of capture. 
The only ground for taking certain things away from private 
persons is, that they belong to the enemy, or that they aid the 
* enemy's operations in war. If they are taken because •they 
belong to the enemy, vessels and goods ought to share the same 
fate : they are equally private property, and differ in no essen- 
tial respect. If they are exempt from capture because they 
belong to neutrals, ships, and goods on board any ship ought 
to be exempt. The rule thus is just, clear, and logical. 

8. The neutral has certainly a right to take his friend's 
goods on board his ship, and an equal right to put his own on 
board his friend's ship ; nor will the fact that this friend has an 
enemy alter the case. Here the war-right of this enemy may 
subject him to great inqpuvenience, but neither his property 
nor his wages, in the shape of freight, ought to be taken from 
him. He is not guilty : why should he suffer other than those 
incidental evils which war brings with it, and a part of which 
are inevitable % 

4. The establishment of the rule that free ships make goods 
free, is a gain for humanity and a waiver of justice. Hence we 
hail it as inaugurating an era more favorable to peace. All this 
on the admission that private property may rightftilly be taken 
on the ocean : if it cannot be, or it is expedient that it should 
not be, the same rule is a movement in the right direction.* 

* Mr. Reddie (in his Researches in maritime international law, L p. 468, cited by 
Ortolan, for I have not access to the work), remarks that it is doubtful whether the 
neutral gains anything by the rule, " free ships, free goods.*' For the carryiag trade 
of hostile property must come to an end, as soon as peace is made, and the ne^utraPs 
capital must then be turned into another channeL But if the belligerents property 
be liable to seizure, goods as well as ship will belong to the neutral, and his capital 
thus invested will stimulate all branches of home industry, and probably be longer 
able to retain the channel which was opened to it by the war. There is something 
ui this, but most wan are too short to keep the powers at war from returning to 
their old usages of trade at the peace. Besides, the annoyance of the neutral is a 
yery great e^ and his loss may be great 
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§ 172, 

In the coime of the centuries during which international 
law has been growing up, niles have been fluctu- 
ating as it respects the liabilities of neutral trade, in regard to nea. 
and conventional law has often run counter to 
prevailing rules. We propose here to give some brief historical 
illustrations of the former law and practice. 

First, the leading results of a historical examination seem 
to be something like the following : 

1. That of old in mediseval Europe there probably was a 
feeling that neutral trade might be made unlawfiol by either 
belligerent at any time, md that the permission of such trade 
was looked upon as a concession. This explains the custom 
of confiscating the neutral ship with hostile goods on board, 
which was more or less prevalent. 

2. That jfrom the time when conjjmerce by sea began to be 
a great interest, neutrals could carry hostile goods on their 
ships with the liability of only such goods to capture, and 
generally without risk to the vessel, save of detention, search, 
and change of course ; and could put their own goods on hos- 
tile ships without danger of confiscation. 

3. That treaties and ordinances during the 17th and 18th 
centuries often modified what may be called the prevailing 
usage, and differed so much from one another, as to show that 
no principle ran through them. . Many of the treaties gave 
large freedom to neutral carriers, and some ordinances, espe- 
cially in France and Spain, established a very harsh rule to- 
wards them. In general, where by treaty free ships made 
goods free, this was coupled with the rule, that hostile ships 
made goods hostile, or the nationality of the vessel determined 
the character of the transaction. 

4. That from the last quarter of the 18th century neutra] 
nations endeavored to force on the world the rule, " free ships, 
free goods," which was resisted, and prevented from entering 
into the law of nations by Great Britain, the leading maritime 
power. 
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5. That amce the peace of 1815, in £tiroi>e, the importance 
of pacific relatione and the power of capital have brought about 
a change of yiews in regard to intemationtd policy, until the 
rule above mentioned has nearly prevailed, and there are not 
wanting indications of a etill larger liberty of maritime com^ 
merce. 

§ 173. 

One of the earliest provisions of mediaeval Europe within 
HiftorioaimiMtrar ^^^ knowledge, is to be found in a treaty between 
**^°"' Aries and Pisa, of the year 1221. It is there pro- 

vided, that in case any goods of Genoese or other public enemies 
of Pisa are found in a ship with men of Aries, the men of Aries 
shall not make them their own, or defend them on their own 
account ; and that during the continuance of the war between 
Pisa and Genoa, it may be lawftd for the Pisans to treat men 
of Aries, if found on Genoese vessels, and their goods, as if 
Genoese, and to retain such goods when taken without restor- 
ing them, or causing them to be restored.* 

This, however, may have been a temporary and exceptional 
conioiato del convcution bctwecu the two cities. But a little 
™*"- later, at the end of the 13th or b^inning of the 

14th century, we meet with a code of wide influence, the Cotkr 
9oLabo dd Tnare (comp. App. I.) which is remarkable, as being the' 
only ancient sea-code that speaks of neutral rights in war. In 
chapter 231 of this code (Pardessus, II. 803-307), it is provided, 
that if a ship that is captured belongs to Mends, and the 
merchandise on board to enemies, the commander of the cruiser 
may force the master of the captured vessel to bring him the 
hostile goods, and even to keep them in his own vessel, until 

* PardeesuB, Collection dee lois mar. IL 803, refers to this treaty, which is to be 
found in Huratori^s Antiq. ItaL FV. Ck)l 898, aa illuatrating the usage that the 
merchandise of a Mend, although put on board an enemy's yessel, ought to be 
respected. But it shows Just the contrary. The text of the latter part is " si forte 
aliquis Arelatensis cum Januensi, donee guerra inter Pisanos et Januenses fuerit, a 
Pisanis inyentus fiierit, in eorum nairibus, eundo vel redeundo, liceat Pisanis . . . 
Arelateusibus [that is, Areiateoses] et res eorum tamquam Januensium offendere et 
capere, et capta retmere, et non reddere nee reddi faoere." 
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it is bronglit into a place of safety ; but it is to be underBtood 
that the captured sliip be carried in tow to a place where there 
shall be no fear of enemies, — ^the commander of the croiser 
paying, however, all the fireight due for carrying the cargo to 
the place of unloading, etc. 

Another provision of the same chapter is to the effect that, 
if the ship taken be hostile with a cargo belonging to friends 
on board, the merchants in the ship, and to whom the cargo in 
whole or in part pertains, ought to arrange with the captain 
of the captor to ransom the prize, and that he ought to offer it 
to them at a reasonable price. But if the merchants will not 
make a bargain, he is to have the right to send it into the port 
where his vessel was equipped, (?) and the merchants are ob- 
liged to pay the freight, — just as if he conveyed the goods to 
the port of destination, — and nothing more than that freight. 
The code then goes on to speak of injuries suffered by the neu- 
tral merchants from the arrogance or violence of the captor, in 
which case, besides being relieved from paying freight, they 
shall receive compensation.* 

According to Mr. Manning, all the treaties before the 17th 
century coincide with the Consoled del ma/re^ in regard to the 
liability to capture of enemies' goods on board neutral vessels. 
In 1417, an engagement between Henry V. of England and 
the Duke of Burgundy (Jeamrsan9-^pev/r\ coiitained the stipula- 
tion that goods of Flemings, who were the duke's subjects, on 
board ships of Genoa, then at war with England, should be 
forfeited, if captured, as lawftd prize. " This is the only in- 
stance I have met with," says Mr. Manning, " in which the 
claim, that neutral goods fotuid in an enemy's ship are liable 
to capture as lawfril prize, has ever been asserted or even been 
specified by this country, unless in return for the stipulation 
that enemies' goods are free in a neutral ship." 

* Ibr. Manning cites this as chap. 278, others as chap 276. — In the remainder af 
these historical illustrations, and in those pertaining to contraband, blockade, and 
search, I have been -greatly assisted by Mr. Manning's work. 
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§ 174. 
In the 17th century, and onward, nntil toward the end of 
the 18th, no general rule runs through conyentional law: the 
Bame states are found to make treaties of directly opposite 
character at the same epoch. The Dutch, being the principal 
carriers of Europe, aimed to put their trade on a footing of 
security ; and the first treaty between Christian powers contain- 
ing the principle, " free ships, free goods," Twas one between 
the United Provinces and Spain in 1650. We say between 
Christian powers, because a treaty of France with the Porte, 
in 1604, contained the same provision. In 1654 England, in 
a treaty with Portugal, for the first time agreed that the daip 
should cover the cargo ; while in a treaty ot the same year 
with the Dutch republic, the old rule touching the liabilities 
of hostile goods continued. Again, in the treaty of Breda, 
made by these same two powers, in 1667, free ships make free 
g6ods for the first time in their diplomatic intercourse, while a 
treaty of England with Denmark makes no change in the old 
usage. By the treaty of the Pyrenees, in 1659, renewed in 
1668, France and Spaui agreed that the cargo should follow 
the liabilities of the ship, whether neutral or hostile, of which 
rule the Dutch secured the benefit in their intercourse with 
these two states in 1661. Many treaties of the close of Century 
XVn. enlarge the privileges of neutrals, as that of Nymwegen 
in 1678, and of Eyswick in 1697, as far as France and the 
Dutch were concerned. In the commercial treaties connected 
with the peace of Utrecht in 1713,* the analogy of the peace 
of the Pyrenees was followed, in making all goods in neutral 
bottoms free, and in hostile liable to capture. A similar stipu- 
lation appears afterwards in a treaty of 1762, between Eussia 
and Sweden, and in that of France with the United States, 
when she acknowledged their independence, in 1778. Thus, 
while earlier usage and many treaties protected neutral prop- 
erty, wherever found, but not enemies' property, many impor- 
tant treaties of the century before 1780, gave freedom to the 
neutral ship and to whatever it contained, but not to neutral 
goods on an enemy's vessel. 

» See Dranont, Vm. 1, p. 848, Arts. XVIL, XVIIL 
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The law of France, meanwlule, followed by that of Spain, 
was severe towards nentrals with whom ^o treaty existed. 
The edict of Henry IH., given ont in 1584, formally confiscates 
neutral goods on enemies' vessels, as well as enemies' on neu- 
tral vessels. The maritime ordinance of Louis XIV., framed 
in 1681, went farther still. It contains the following article : 
"All ships laden with the goods of our enemies, and the 
merchandise of our subjects or allies found in an enemy's vessel, 
shall be lawful prize." By allies here, not allies in war, but 
neutrals were aimed at, as it appears by an arret made a few 
years afterward. Things continued thus until in 1744, tmder 
Louis XV., a regulation jfreed neutral ships from the infection 
of the hostile cargo, but the same enactment ordained that 
neutral goods, the growth or fabric of enemies, should be con- 
fiscated. Again, in 1778, under Louis XVL, a regulation 
contained an implied 'sanction of the maxim, that the neutral 
fiag covers the cargo, coupling it, however, like the treaty of 
the Pyrenees and others, with the opposite, that the hostile 
flag exposes the cargo ; and these maxims have governed the 
conduct of France towards neutrals since then imtil recent 
times, with the exception of her retaliatory measures under 
Napoleon towards England, the effects of which fell heavily on 
neutrals. Spain, in 1702 and 1718, followed the legislation of 
the elder Bourbon line, and in 1779 adopted the relaxation 
proclaimed in France the year before.* 

The armed neutrality set on foot in 1780 wus a plan to 
escape from the severe but ancient way of dealing YiT%t armed neu- 
with neutrals which Great Britain enforced, by *'^'^' 
advancing certain milder principles of international law. 
These were, that neutral vessels had a right to sail in freedom 
from harbor to harbor imd along the coasts of beUigerents; 
that the property of enemies not contraband of war on neutral 
ships should be free ; that a port is blockaded only when evi- 
dent danger attends on the attempt to run into it ; that by 
these principles the detention and condemnation of neutral 
ships should be determined ; and that, when such vessels had 

* Oomp. Ortolan, IL 86, et Beq., esp. 98 
19 • 
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been imjiistly used, besides reparation for loss, satififaction 
should be made to the neutral sovereign. The parties to this 
league engaged to equip a fleet to maintain their principle, and 
were to act in concert. ^ These parties were, besides Eussia, 
which amiounced the system to the powers at war, and invited 
other neutrals to cooperation, Denmark, Sweden, the Dutch 
provinces, Prussia, Austria, Portugal, and Naples. Twt) of 
tho belligerents, France and Spain, concurred, but the other, 
England, replied that she stood by the law of nations and her 
treaties. England had reason to complain of this league, be- 
cause some of the parties, then at peace with her, — Sweden 
and Denmark, — ^were at the time held by treaty with her to 
just the contrary principle; while others had even punished 
neutral ships tor what they now claimed to be a neutral right. 
The first armed neutrality did little more than announce a 
principle, for no collision took place between them and Great 
Britain ; but it formed an epoch, because in no previous arrange- 
ment between Christian states had the rule, ^' free ships, free 
goods," been separated from the opposite, " unfree or hostile 
ships, hostile goods." In the peace of Versailles, which in 
1783 terminated the war between England and Prance grow- 
ing out of our revolution, the two powers returned to the 
stipulations of the peace of Utrecht which have been mentioned 
above. 

In the opening years of the French revolution England 
recovered her influence over the powers of Europe, and several 
of them abandoned or suspended the rule for which in great 
measure, the armed neutrality was formed. And the national 
convention of France, in 1793, decreed that enemy's goods on 
board neutral vessels, but not the vessels themselves, should be 
lawful prize, and that freight should be paid to the captor. 

The United States, in treaties with foreign powers, have 
Treaties of the generally aimed to extend the rights of neutral 
United states. carriers as far as possible. In some conventipns, 
however, as in that with Spain in 1819, with Columbia in 
1824, with Central America in 1826, a somewhat cumbrous 
rule of reciprocity has been followed, namely, that free ships 
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shall make goods free, only so far as those powers are concern* 
ed which recognize the principle. But in the treaty with 
England, in 1796 (comp. § 118), it is agreed that the property 
of enemies on neutral vessels may be taken from them. And 
in one made with France in 1800, the maxim that hostile ships 
infect the cargo goes along, as was then not unusual, with the 
fr'eedom of neutral vessels. 

Twenty years after the first armed neutrality a second was 
formed, to which EnBBia,theScandinavianpowe™ ^^^ 
and Prussia were parties ; and which derived the '»«'i^*"*y o^^w- 
pretext for its formation from differences of opinion concerning 
convoy (§ 191), as well as from certain violations of neutral 
rights by English cruisers in the case of a Swedish vessel. The 
platform of this alliance embraced much the same principles 
as that of 1780, together with new claims concerning convoy. 
But nothing was gained by it saving some trifling concessions 
from Great Britain (§ 191, u. s.), while Bussia, Denmark and 
Sweden, ere long gave in their adherence to the English views 
of neutral liabilities. 

§ 176. 

During the years between 1814 and 1864, which were dis- 
turbed by no important European war, the rules B^ieBof thepe^^ 
of war respecting neutrtd trade were of no im- <>' p**^* *»!»•• 
mediate importance. On the breaking out of the short but 
important Crimean war, notice was given by Great Britain 
and France, that for the present the conunerce of neutrals with 
Bussia would not be subjected to the strict operation of the 
rights of war ds commonly understood.* At the peace of 

* The ooncurrent declaiatioDS of England and France in their English dress were 
as foUows, under date of March 2S-29, 18S4. 

" Her Mi^esty, the Qaeen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
having been compelled to take up arms in support of an ally, is desirous of rendering 
the war as little onerous as possible to the powers with whom she remains at peace. 

** To presenre the commerce of neutrals from all unnecessary obstruction, Her 
Migeity is willing for the present to waiye a part of the belligerent rights appertain- 
ing to her by the law of nations. 

'^It is impossible for Her Mi^jesty to forego the exercise of her right of seizing 
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Paris in 1856, the principles foreshadowed in the declaration 
of the belligerents, which appear in the note below, were em- 
bodied in a declaration to which all the parties to the treaty 
subscribed. We have often spoken of these declarations, which 
form an epoch in the history of international law, bnt we here 
insert them in full, although but one of them refers to our 
present subject, 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. (§ 122.) 

2. The neutr9l flag covers enemy's goods, with the excep- 
tion of contraband of war. 

3. !N^eutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, 
are not liable to capttire under an enemy's flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective ; 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent 
access to the coast of an enemy. 

Other powers were to be invited to accede to these articles, 
but only in solidarity and not separately. The third and 
fourth being already received by Great Britain, the abandon- 
ment of privateering must be regarded as her motive for waiv- 
ing her old and flxed doctrine in regard to the liability to cap- 
ture of hostile goods on board a neutral vessel. The minor 
powers of Europe, whose interests lie on the side of neutral 
privileges, have already acceded or are likely to accede to this 
declaration. The negative reply of the United -States to an 
invitation to do the same, with its reasons,. has been already 
given in § 122. If the larger exemption of all innocent private 
property from the liabilities of war, to which the United States 
offers to be a party, should become incorporated in the law of 

artideB contraband of war, and of preyenting neutrals from bearing the cnemy^s 
despatches, and she must maintain the right of a belligerent to prevent neutrals from 
breaking any eflfectiye blockade, which may be established with an adequate force 
against the enemy's forts, harbors or coasts. 

'* But Her Mejesty will waive the right of seizing enemy's property, laden on 
board a neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war. 

^*It is not Her Majesty's intention to claim the confiscation of neutral property, 
not being contraband of war, found on board enemy's ships, and Her M^esty farther 
declares that, being anxious to lessen as much as possible the evils of war, and to 
restrict its operations to the regularly organized forces of the country, it is not her 
present intention to issue letters of marque for the commissions of privateers." 
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nations, her attitude will have been one of great advantage to 
the world. If not, her plea of self-defence in keeping np the 
system of privateering wiU probably be regarded in another 
age as more selfish than wise. 

Until abont the middle of the eighteenth century writers 
on the law of nations for the most part held, that opinions of pnb- 
neutral goods were safe in any vessel, and hostile "°**^*» ®'®' 
liable to capture in any vessel. Some of the earlier writers, as 
Grotius, Zouch and Loccenius, go beyond this rule in severity 
towards the neutral ship, and seem to think that if the owners 
admitted hostile property on board, the vessel might be made 
prize of. They also lay it down that goods on hostile vessels 
belong presumptively to the enemy, but may be saved from 
harm on proof to the contrary. * Bynkershoek in 1737, and 
Vattel in 1768, state the doctrine as it has been understood by 
those who maintain that enemy's goods on neutral vessels but 
noti>eutral on enemy's vessels are lawftil prize. The lattej 
expresses himself thus : " If we find an enemy's efifects on board 
a neutral ship, we seize them by the rights of war ; but we are 
naturally bound to pay the freight to the master of the vessel 
who is not to suffer by such seizure. The effects of neutrals 
found in an enemy's ship are to be restored to the owner, 
against whom there is no right of confiscation ; but without 
any allowance for detainer, decay, etc. The loss sustained by 
the neutrals on this occasion is an accident, to which they ex- 
posed themselves by embarking their property in an enemy's 
ship ; and the captor, in exercising the rights of war, is not 
re^onsible for the accidents which may thence result, any 
more than if his cannon kills a neutral passenger who happens 
unfortunately to be on board an enemy's vessel.^' Mr. Man- 
ning cites Moser (1780) and Lampredi (1788) to the same 
effect. English authorities are unanimous in declaring these 
to be rules of international law. Our supreme court, and our 
principal writers on this branch, take the same ground. Chan- 
cellor Kent says : " The two distinct propositions, that enemy's 
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goods foimd on board a neutral ship may be lawfiilly seized as 
prize of war^ and that the goods of a nentral found on board 
an enemy's vessel are to be restored, hkve been explicitly 
incorporated into the jurisprudence of the United States, and 
declared by the supreme court to be foxmded on the law of 
nations. I should apprehend the belligerent right to be no 
longer an open question ; and that the authority and usage on 
which that right rests in Europe, and the long, explicit, and 
authoritative, admission of.it by this country, have concluded 
us from making it a subject of controversy ; and that we are 
bound in truth and justice to submit to its regular exercise, in 
every case, and with every belligerent power who does not 
freely renounce it." * Again, Dr. Wheaton says : " Whatever 
may be the true, originfd, abstract principle of natural law on 
this subject, it is undeniable that the constant usance and prac- 
tice of bell4erent nations, from the earUest times, We subject, 
ed enemy's goods in neutral vessels to capture and condemna- 
tion, as prize of war. This constant and universal usage has 
.only been interrupted by treaty-stipulations, forming a tem- 
porary conventional law between the parties to such stipula- 
tions." " The converse rule, which subjects to confiscation the 
goods of a friend on board the vessels of an enemy, is manifest- 
ly contrary to truth and justice." t 

The opposite doctrine, in regard to enemy's goods on neu- 
tral vessels, was first maintained by a Prussian conmiission ap- 
pointed to look into the complaints of certain merchants who 
had had- French goods taken out of their vessels by English 
cruisers in 1744. They venture to affirm that such conduct is 

• I. 129-181, Lect. VI. 

f El rV. 8, §§ 19, 21. It may be added that the United States, in their ^plo- 
matic intercourse with foreign govenunents, have long claimed it to be a neutral 
right that free shipe should make free goods. Mr. Marcj, in 1864, in a note to the 
British envoy at Washington, expresses the President's satisfaction that " the princi- 
ple that free ships make free goods, which the United States have so long and so 
strenuously contended for as a neutral right, is to have a qualified sanction" in the 
war of England and France with Russia. He means probably no more than that 
this is a fair and just claim of neutrals, not that it is an admitted one, or a part of 
actual international law. And such we believe to have been the ground previously 
taken. 
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not only contrary to the law of nations, bnt also to all the trea- 
ties which were ever condnded between maritime powers, — 
two propositions which are equally nntenable. In 1759, 
Martin Htibner, a professor at Copenliagen, claimed that this 
principle ought to be admitted into international law; and 
chiefly on two grounds, j'^^ that neutral ships are ueutral ter- 
ritory, and again that commerce is free to neutrals in war as 
well as in peace ; since war ought not to injure those who are 
not parties in the contest. In more recent times several writers 
on the law of nations have taken the same position. Thus Klii- 
ber says, " On the open sea ^very ship is exterritorial in refer- 
ence to every state except its own : a merchant ship is to be 
looked on as a floating colony. Therefore a belligerent power 
on the open sea ought to be permitted neither to visit a neutral 
vessel, nor to take hostile goods out of it, still less to confiscate 
the ship on account of the goods found in it." And again, '^A 
belligerent power ought to be allowed as littie to confiscate 
neutral goods found on an enemy's vessel, as if they had been 
met with on the soil of the enemy's territory." De Martens 
holds to the freedom of neutral shipfi.* Ortolan, while reject- 
ing this grotind, tarns to soimder principles of natural justice. 
" If the goods," says he, " put on board a neutral vessel have 
not, of themselves, a hostile character, that the neutral should 
take pay lor his ship and for the labor of his sailors, has nothing 
in it irreconcilable with the duties of neutrality. Why then 
should a belligerent obstruct such trade by seizing the cargo i 
Is it not legitimately in the hands of friends, who have made 
and have had the riglit to make a bargain to carry it for pay 
to a place agreed upon, and who, apart from the freight, have 
an interest in securing its preservation, since on this may de- 
pend the success or failure of the conmiereial enterprise in 
which they are engaged ? And in hindering, by the confiscation 
of goods transported, this commerce of freight and commission, 
do not belligerents abuse the principle, which permits them 
to capture enemy's property on the sea, by pushing this prin- 

* Eluber, § 299, p. 864, ed. in Gennaii of 18S1. De Martens, § 816, yoL IT* 
822, Paris ed. of 1868. 
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ciple into consequences whicli unjustly attack the independence 
and essential rights of friendly nations i " He adds, that the 
practice of paying freight for the goods thus taken out of neu- 
tral ships contains a kind of confession that the neutral has 
sustained jm injury, whilst yet the payment of freight is by no 
means an adequate compensation for aU their losses. 

§177. 

While the neutral can put his goods on the merchant vessel 
of either of the belligerents in safety, it has been 

Neutral property iii 1 i» ^i • 

Inarmed enemies' made a Question whcthcr he can make use 01 their 

veaaela. 

armed yesselfl for that purpoBe. The English 
courts have decided against, and the American courts in favor 
of the neutral's using such a conveyance for his goods. On the 
one hand it may be said, that in this act an intention is shown 
to resist the right of search, and the inconveniences of capture, 
and of transportation to a port such as the captor may select. 
On the other hand, the neutral, his goods being safe ah*eady, 
has perhaps no great motive to aid in resistance, for the com- 
plete loss of his goods is elidangered by an armed engagement. 
If, however, the neutral can be shown to have aided in the 
arming of the vessel, it is just that he should suffei'. 

The decision of this case, as Chancellor Kent observes,* is 
of very great importance. Yet with the discontinuance of pri- 
vateering such cases would cease, for few ships will be armed 
with the purpose to resist ships of war. 

§178. 

Gontrdbdnmimy in mediaeval Latin, is meroes Jxmno mter- 
Contraband of dictcB, (Du Cangc.) BwMhus^ or hanuum^ repre- 
'^^ sented by our ham,^ and the Italian hcmdo^ denoted 

originally an edict, a proclamation, then an interdict. The 
sovereign of the country made goods contraband by an edict 
prohibiting their importation or their exportation. Such pro- 
hibitions are found in Boman law. A law of Valentinian and 
his colleagues (Ood. IV. 41, 1), forbids the exportation of wine, 

• L 182, Lect VI. 
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ofl, and fiflh-Bauce {Uqtumien) to barbarian lands, and another 
of Marcian (ibid. 2), tbe selling of any arms or iron to barbari- 
ans, the latter on pain of confiscation of goods and death. 
Several Popes threatened with the ban the conveyance of arms 
to infidels, and similar prohibitions are found in some of the 
ancient maritime codes. Contraband of war perhaps denoted 
at first that which a belligerent publicly prohibited the expor- 
tation of into his enemy's country, and now, those kind of 
goods which by the law of nations a neutral cannot send into 
either of the countries at war without wrong to the other, or 
which by conventional law the states making a treaty agree 
to put under this rubric* 

If there was a famine in one of the countries at war, 
and a friendly power should send provisions thither, either at 
the public expense or for a compensation, the act would be a 
lawlul one. But if the neutral, instead of wheat, should 
send powder or balls, cannon or rifles, this would be a di- 
rect encouragement of the war, and so a departure from the 
neutral position. The state which professed to be a friend to 
both has furnished one with the means of fighting against the 
other, and a wrong has been done. Now the same wrong is 
committed when a private trader, without the privity of his 
government, furnishes the means of war to either of the war- 
ring parties. It may be made a question whether such conduct 
on the part of the private citizen ought not to be prevented by 
his government, even as enlistments for foreign armies on neu- 
tral soil are made penal. But it is difficult for a government 
to watch narrowly the operations of trade, and it is annoying 
for the innocent trader. Moreover, the neutral ought not to 
be subjected by the quarrels of others to additional care and 
expense. Hence by the practice of nations he is passive in re- 
gard to violations of the rules concerning contraband, block- 
ade and the like, and leaves the police of the sea and the pim- 
ishing or reprisal power in the hands of those who are most 

* The explanation pf oontrabannmn from the church ban laid on the carrjing 
of arms, etc., to the enemies of Christianity, seems to be less worthy of aoceptatioQ 
than that giyen in the text. 
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intereBted, the limits being fixed for the punishment by oom- 
nion usage mi law. 

It is to be observed, that the rules concerning contraband 
relate to neutrals exporting such articles to a country at war. 
Thei:e is nothing unlawftil, when merchant vessels of either of 
the belligerents supply themselves in a neutral mart with 
articles having the quality of contraband. Here, again, the 
neutral is passive, and leaves the law of nations to be executed 
by others, who would make all the property, if captiired, prize 
of war.* 

* Comp. § 162. A fonnal way of stadng tlie rdations of a neatral country to 
contraband trade, taken by some textwriters, is found in the proposition, that sudi 
a tnmsaction cannot occur on neutral territory, that is, that it begins, when the 
articles, called contraband, are brought upon the high sea, or ?rithin the enemy's 
limits on the land. All admit that when the act of exportation from the neutral 
territory begins, an act of yiolation of neutrality on the part of some one oonmiences. 
The question may still be asked whether the goyemment of the neutral is not bound 
to interfere, when it has evidence that its subjects are thus aiding a belligerent 
against a friend, and is not bound also to acquaint itself with such evil intentions. 
In the present state of the law of nations this is not felt to be obligatory, althou^ 
such trade is inmioral, and tends to produce lasting national animosities. A juster 
and humaner policy would make all innocent trade with the enemy free, and require 
a neutral to pass stringent and effectual laws against contraband trade. Fhillimore 
(m. §§ 280-288) denies that such articles can even be lawfully sold to the belliger- 
ent, within the territory of the neutraL '* If it be the true character of a neutral," 
says he, " to abstain from ereiy act which may better or worsen the condition of a 
belHgerent, the unlawfulness of any such sale is a necessary conclusion from these 
premises. For what does it matter where the neutral supplies one belligerent with 
the means of attacking another ? How does the question of locality, according to 
the principles of eternal justice and the reason of the thing, affect the adyantage to 
one belligerent or the injury to the other accruing from this act of the alleged neu- 
tral? '' He goes on to say with justice that foreign enlistments stand on the same 
ground with the sale of munitions of war. If they are prohibited and made penal, 
as they are extensively, why should not these be so also ? And he regrets that 
Judge Story should have said (case of the Santissima Trinidad, 7 Wheaton, 840), 
*' there is nothing in our laws or in the law of nations that forbids our citizens from 
sending armed vessels as well as munitions of war to fordgn ports for sale. It is a 
commercial adventure which no nation is bound to prohibit ; and which only exposes 
the persons engaged in it to the penalty of confiscation." I too regret that Story 
should have to say this, if it be true. The same fact prevails everywhere as to 
munitions of war. But as to armed vessels of war and even vessels made ready for 
an armament, are they not too decisively the beginning of a hostile expedition to be 
allowed by any nations that prohibit such expeditions from issuing out of th^ 
territories? ^ 
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§179. 

It is admitted, that the act of carrying to the enemy articles 
directly iiBeful in war ie wrong, for which the in- ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
Jnred party may punish the neutral taken in the «>"^^»»<i 
act. When, however, we ask what articles are contraband, the 
answer is variously given. Great maritime powers, when en- 
gaged in war^ have enlarged the list, and nations generally neu- 
tral have contracted it. Treaties defining what is contraband 
have differed greatly in their specifications ; the same nation 
in its conventions with different powers at the same era, has 
sometimes placed an article in the category of contraband, and 
sometimes taken it out. Writers on the law of nations, again, 
are far from uniformity in their opinions. To make the subject 
more clear, it is necessary to enter into a consideration of dif- 
ferent classes of articles. 

1. Articles by general consent deemed to be contraband, 
are such as appertain immediately to the uses of intheosageofna- 
war. Such are, in the words of a treaty of the J***^' 
year 1800, between England and Eussia, cited by Mr. Man- 
ning, " cannons, mortars, fire-arms, pistols, bomlJs, grenades, 
bullets, balls, muskets, flints, matches, powder, saltpetre, sul- 
phur, cuirasses, pikes, swords, belts, cartouch-boxes, saddles, 
and bridles, beyond the quantity necessary for the use of the 
ship." In the instructions of the French government to the 
officers of the navy in the Crimean war, given' in March 1854, 
the articles enumerated are ^^ bouches et armes h, feu, armes 
blanches, projectiles, poudre, salp^tre, soufre, objets d'equip- 
ment, de campement et de hamachement militaires, et tons in- 
struments quelconques fabriques k Pusage de la guerre." The 
following enumeration recurs in several treaties between the 
United States and Spanish American Eepublics: "1. Can- 
nons, mortars, howitzers, swivels, blunderbusses, muskets, fu- 
sees, rifles, carbines, pistols, pikes, swords, sabres, lances, spears. 

The yiewB of Fhillimore, although be may confound the duty of a neutral state 
and that of a citizen of such a state, do him great honor. If contraband trade in 
any article can be prevented within the borders of the neutral, he is bound, in right 
reason, but not by the present law of nations, to prevent it. 



1 
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halberts, hand-grenadeB, bombs, powder, matches, baUs, and all 
other things belonging to the nse of these arms. 2. BucklerB, 
hebnets, breastplates, coats of mail, infantry belts, and clothes 
made up in a miUtaiy form and for a miKtaiy use. 3. Cavalry 
belts, and horses with their fdmitnre. 4th, and generally, all 
kinds of arms and instruments of iron, steel, brass, and copper, 
or of any other material, mannfactored, prepared, and formed 
expressly to make war by sea or land." * 

2. Horses have been mentioned as being contraband in very 
many treaties extending down into this centnry. "All the 
principal powers have so looked upon them at different 
times," says Mr. Manning, " with the exception of Eussia." 

8. In a few treaties belonging to the seventeenth century 
unwrought metals and money have been so regarded. In 
others, money is expressly excepted, as in that of Utrecht, in 
1713 ; that of England with France, in 1786 ; and that between 
Spain and the United States, in 1796. 

4. Naval stores and materials for ship-building have betsn 
declared to be contraband in many treaties, and in some 
others have been excepted from the list. The treaty of 
1794, between Great Britain and the United States, after 
declaring several kinds of naval stores to be contraband, adds 
that " generally, whatever may serve directly to the equipment 
of vessels, unwrought iron and fir-planks only excepted," shall 
partake of this quality. Chancellor Kent says, that the govern- 
ment of the United States has frequently conceded that materi- 
als for the building, equipment, and armament of ships of war, 
as timber and naval stores, are contraband. (L 137.) The 
English prize courts, in the case of such articles, and of pro- 
visions, have been led to adopt a set of rules of which we dial] 
speak a little below.f 

* As in the treaty with Colombia, Oct 8, 1824, with Vcnezucl t, Jn:^ in, ].-:>«, 
with Guatemala, March 8, 1849, with New Granada, Jmie 10, 1848, San Salyador, 
Jan. 2, 1860, with Mexico, April 6, 1851. In the two last a fifth dause makes 
contraband ** provifiions that are Bent into a bedded or blockaded place." 

f Ships ready made and capable of use for purposes of war, haye not occupied 
the attention of treaty-making powers. Hubner dedares them contraband. Heffler 
is of the same judgment. (§ 157, 6.) Phillimore says "that the sale of a ship for 
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5. ProvisionB are not in themselves contraband, but, accord- 
ing to a number of text-writers, as Grotius, Vattel, and several 
modem, especially English authorities, may become so, where 
there is a prospect of reducing the en^iy by famine. The 
usage in regard to them has been shifting. Queen Elizabeth's 
government forbade the Poles and Danes to convey provisions 
to Spain, on the ground, that by the rights of war an enemy 
might be reduced by famine. The conventions, which, at 
' various times in the 17th and 18th centuri^, declared that 
they were not contraband, show at least a fear that belligerent 
nations would treat them as such. At the outburst of the war 
succeeding the French revolution, when France was almost in 
a state of famine, conventions were made between Great 
Britain on the one hand, and Bussia, Spain,. Portugal, Prussia, 
and Austria, on the other, which restricted the conveyance 
from their respective ports into France, of naval and mUitary 
stores, and of provisions, — ^whether cereal grains, salt-fish, or 
other articles. The French convention, also, in the same year, 
1793, in which these treaties were made, declared that cargoes 
of neutral ships, consisting of grain, and destined for a hostile 
port, might be seized for the use of France, on the principle of 
preemption, of which we shall presently speak. These meas- 
ures, in regard to provisions especially, were earnestly resisted 
by Denmark and the United States, which were then the lead- 
ing neutral powers. The treaty of 1794, between England 
and the United States, contains an admission that provisions 
and other articles, not generally contraband, might become 

purposes o/vfor is the sole of the most noxious article of war. The sale by a nen- 
tral of any ship to a belligerent is a very suspicious act in the opinion of the English 
and North American prize courts, and one which the French prize courts refuse to 
recognize." And he goes on to cite a case in whieh a ship adapted to purposes of 
war was sent with goods on board to a belligerent port under instructions to have 
her sold if posuble, and was condenmed. (HI. p. 360.) Hautefeuille, on the other 
hand, says that he cannot understand how a mere vessel^ as yet unarmed, whatever 
may be its destination, is an article of contraband. (II. 146.) " It is nothing but a 
yehicle." And so sulphur and saltpetre are nothing but commodities ; they arc 
incapable as yet of a military use. Our authorities would no doubt regard sucl 
Teasels as contraband. (Story, in 7 Wheaton, 840.) 
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such according to the eziBting law of nations, and proceeds to 
prescribe that if seized they shall be paid for, or, in other 
words, allows, as between the contracting parties, of the prac- 
tice of preemption. 

§180. 

In view of these historical statements, showing the vary- 
Reanita for deter- ^g practicc of nations in regard to certain arti^des, 

mining what arti- -jj^^ -mfiv flftV 
cles are contra- ^O xuay bay 

^*^ 1. That nothing can justiy be regarded as con- 

traband, nnless so regarded by the law of nations, or by ex- 
press convention between certain parties. The definition of 
contraband must be dear kclA posUn/oe, For as belligerents are 
authorized to inflict severe evils on neutrals trading in contra-' 
band articles, it is plain that they (done cannot define in what 
contraband consists. The heavy penalty implies a heavy 
crime understood to be such, when the penalty was allowed. 
There must be certain kinds of articles, such as afford direct 
assistance, not to the enemy ^ hut to the enermfe rmUtary operor 
tione, and hnoion heforehcmdy and hence implying a departure 
from the spirit and rules of neutrality, which can be seized and 
confiscated. Or, since the articles of direct use in war may 
change from age to age, at the most, new articles, — as for in- 
stance in these days of war-steamers, steam-engines, coals, and 
the like, — can justly come into this list, orJ/y when there is 
satisfactory proof that they are for the direct uses of war. And 
this, of course, only where treaty has not specified certain de- 
finite articles, and such alone. 

2. The doctrine of occasional contraband or contraband 
oooagionaioontrap accordiug to circumstauccs, is not sufficiently 
^°^ established to be regarded as a part of the law of 

nations. Kaval stores and provisions are the articles which 
come here under our notice : now as these may form the prin- 
cipal exports of a nation, it is plain that by this rule the neu- 
tral's trade may be quite destroyed. The rule would thus be 
excessively harsh, if the usual penalty hanging over contraband 
were infiicted. To i&itigate this severity and in a certain sense 
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to pacify neutrals, the British prize judges, especially Sir 
William Scott, adopted certain discriminating rules, according 
to which the articles in question partook more or less of the 
contraband character. Thus, if the produce of the country 
from which they had been exported, or in an unmanufactured 
state, or destined to a commercial port, they were viewed with 
greater indulgence than if shipped from a country where they 
were not grown, or in a manufactured state, or destined to a 
naval station. Sir William Scott afterwards withdrew his 
indulgence from naval stores destined to a commercial port, on 
the ground that they could be used there to equip privateers, 
or be transported to a port of naval equipment.* And in 
some cases a yet nulder rule was adopted by Great Britain — 
that of preemption, of which we shall speak liy itsel£ 

§181. 

In regard, now, to this doctrine of occasional contraband, we 
say -first, that it is umicst to neutrals. If it be la it jost, and 

*i ^ 1 tf Banottoned by 

doubtful whether an article pertams to the class uwigei 
of contraband or not, the penalty attached to this class of 
articles ought certainly not to be levied upon it. It is either 
contraband or not, and is not so, if there is a doubt to what 
class it belongs. To visit it with a half-penalty, because it is 
of doubtful character, is like punishing on a lower scale a 
' crime half proven. 

Secondly. Does usage sanction occasional contraband ! So 
far as I can see,*the most that can be said is, that belligerents 
have sometimes put doubtM articles into the list of contraband, 
and neutrals have sometimes submitted to it ; but that no clear 
practice appears to have prevailed. 

Thirdly. The authority of the older text-writers is more in 
favor of such a distinction. In an often-cited passage of Oro* 
tins (in. 1, § 5), after dividing things in the hands of those who 
are not enemies, into such as have a use in war alone, such as 
have no use in war, and such as have a use in war and aside 
from war, he says that in regard to this third class of articles 

* Oomp. WheatoD, EL IV. 8, g 24, p. 619. 
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ancipitis vmls; "si tueri me non poBBum, nisi quae mittuntiir 
intercipiam, necessitas, ut alibi exposuimufl, jus dabit, sed sub 
onere restitutionis, nisi causa alia accedat." His commentator, 
Samuel de Cocceii, on this passage observes, that " necessity 
gives no right over the goods of another, so that if my enemy 
is not aided by such articles, I cannot intercept them, although 
I may be in want of them. On the other hand, if the power 
of the enemy is thereby increased, I can take them, albeit I 
may not need them myself." * Bynkershoek, although he 
differs from Grotius as to the rule of necessity, and regards a 
commerce in the raw materials of war as not illicit, yet thinks 
they may be prohibited, if the enemy cannot well carry on war 
without them. (Quaest. J. P. I. 10.) And Vattel decides that 
even provisions are contraband in certain junctures, when we 
have hopes of reducing an enemy by famine. 

Modem English writers and Chancellor Kent give their 
Opinions In ro- Sanction to the doctrine of occasional contraband, 
Bpeottoit. while Wheaton, without expressing a positive 

opinion, seems averse to it. Several continental authors of 
repute either deny it to be a part of the law of nations, or 
admit it with cautious reserve. Heffter says (§ 160), " never 
have belligerents been allowed, alone and according .to their 
good pleasure, to make restrictions of this kind, although when 
possessed of power enough, they have assumed to do this.'' 
And he adds in regard to doubtfdl articles, that belligerents • 
can take measures against neutrals exporting them, only when 
a destination for the enemy's government and military forces 
can be ascribed to them on sufficient grounds. Ortolan (11. 
179) denies that provisions and objects of prime necessity can 
ever be considered contraband, but concedes that a belligerent 
may declare objects to be contraband which are not usually 
such, when they become what he* calls contraband in disguise, 
as the parts of military machines conveyed separately, and 
ready to be put together. His countryman, Hautefeuille (Droits 
des nations neutres, II. 419 f ), maintains that no products of use 
in peace and war both can in any case be contraband, ^' and 

* Lausanne ed. of Grotius, yoL III., p. 602. f Ist ed. Comp. II. 16Y 2d ed. 
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that nothing else is contraband but arms and mnnitions of war 
actnallj manufactured, proper, immediately, and without any 
preparation or transformation by human industry, to be em- 
ployed in the uses of war, and not capable of receiving any 
other destination." Eluber, after saying (§ 288) that naval 
stores and materials are not to be reckoned contraband, adds, 
that in case of doubt as to the quality of particular articles, 
the juristic presumption inclines to the side of natural right, 
which allows the natural freedom of trade. De Martens says 
(§ 318), that " where no treaties intervened, the powers of Eu- 
rope, when they were neuter, maintained long before 1780 [the 
date of the first armed neutrality], that only articles of direct 
use in war could be considered and treated as contrabands by 
belligerents." The United States, it is believed, has steadily 
taken this ground in regard to provisions, although not in 
regard to naval stores. 

The doctrine of occasional contraband received its widest 
extension in the war of England against revolutionary France. 
The British representative to our government claimed in 1793 
and 1794, that by the law of nations all provisions were to be 
considered as contraband, in the case where the depriving the 
enemy of these supplies was one of the meaos employed to 
reduce him to reasonable terms of peace, and that the actual 
situation of France was such as to lead to that mode of distress- 
ing her, inasmuch as she had armed almost the whole laboring 
class of the people for the purpose of commencing and support- 
ing hostilities against all the governments of Europe.^ K a 
government had armed nearly its whole laboring population, 
the laws of political economy would probably reduce it to 
weakness far sooner than the cruisers of its enemy would have 
that effect. 

§ 182. / 

3. The harshness of the doctrine of occasional contraband 
brought into favor the rule of preemption, which 
was a sort of compromise f between the belliger- 

• Kent, L 187, Lect TO. 

t So Sir W. Soott calls it in Robinson's Rep. I. 241. 
20 
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entB (if masters of the sea) and the neutrals. The former 
claimed that such articles may be confiscated, the latter that 
they should go free. Kow as the belligerent often wanted 
these articles, and at least conld hnrt his enemy by forestalling 
them, it came nearest to suiting both parties, i^ when they 
were intercepted on the ocean, the neutral was compensated 
by the payment of the market price, and of a fair profit. 

This rule, which was more especially applied by the English 
prize courts shortly after the French revolution, would be a 
relaxation of the severe right of war, if the doctrine of occa- 
sional contraband could be established, and as such, a conces- 
sion to neutrals. But it does not, as an independent rule, 
possess sufScient support from usage and authority. There are 
two sources fi^m which arguments in its support have been 
derived. (1.) An old practice of European governments was 
to seize the grain or other necessary articles found in the hands 
of foreigners in their ports, on promise of compensation, which 
naturally would be slow in coming. Many treaties of centuiy 
XVII. put an end to this half-barbarous exercise of sovereign- 
ty between the contracting powers, and it is believed to be 
unknown to the law of nations, unless (2.) under the form of a 
rule of necessity. Such a role in a broad sense would authorize, 
whether in war or peace, the taking of property from subjects 
or foreigners, if self-preservation required it. A more limited 
necessity is contemplated in the passage of Grotius already 
cited, as pertaining to a belligerent, and justifying him in de- 
taining the goods of those who are not enemies, if otherwise he 
cannot defend himself. Omitting to inquire whether nations 
have any such right, which if it exist can arise only in extreme 
cases, we need only say that modem preemption is limited in 
extent to cargoes of neutrals bound to the enemy's ports, and 
is practised to distress the enemy, not to relieve an imminent 
distress of one's own. " I have never understood," says Sir 
William Scott, " that this claim [of preemption] goes beyond 
the case of cargoes avowedly bound for enemy's ports, or sus- 
pected on just grounds, to have a concealed destination of that 
kind." 
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The English practice in cases of preemption is to pay a 
reasonable indemnification, and a fair profit on Bngikh praoUM 
the commodity intercepted, bnt not to pay the **' p««mption. 
price which conld be obtained in .the enemy's ports. In a 
treaty with Sweden of 1803, it was arranged, that in seizures 
of this kind the price of the merchandise shonld be paid, either 
as valued in Great Britahi or in Sweden at the option of the 
proprietor, with a profit of ten per cent., and an indemnity for 
freight and expenses of detention. In the treaty of 1794, 
already referred to, between Great Britain and the United 
States, it is said, ^^ that whereas the difficulty of agreeing on 
the precise cases, in which provisions and other articles of con- 
traband may be regarded as such, renders it expedient to 
provide against the inconveniences and misxmderstandings 
which might thence arise, . . . whenever any such articles so 
becoming contraband according to the existing law of nations, 
shall for that reason be seized, . . . the captors, or in their de- 
fault, the government, under whose authority they act, shall 
pay the full value . . . with a reasonable mercantile profit 
thereon, together with the freight and also the damages inci- 
dent to such detention." The expression "becoming contra- 
band according to the existing law of nations," left the quesr 
tion. What the law of nations decided, an open one : if the 
United States, for instance, denied that certain articles seized 
as contraband were legally such, they could not yield their 
opinion, and preemption itself in such cases might be a cause 
of complaint and even of war. This was an unfortunate half- 
way admission, which left everything unsettled, and yet justi- 
fied the other party to the convention in their measures of 
detention on the seas. 

§ 183. 
If the contraband articles are clearly intended for the 
enemy's use, especially if they are more in quan- penalty ibr ooni 
tity than the ship's company need, they are sub- t»»»»^*»d«- 
ject to confiscation on being captured, and no freight is paid 
for them to the transporter.* Ancient French ordinances, be- 

* The words ''for the enemy's use " are not suffldently precise, as they might 
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fore the ordinance of 1681, prescribed a much milder oonrBe : 
the valne of the contraband articles, at the estimate of the ad- 
miral or his lieutenant, was to be paid after bringing the ship 
so freighted into port. Ancient usage, in general, made the 
ship also liable to confiscation: the commercial treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713, points at this where it says, that "the ship 
itself, as well as the other goods found therein, are to be esteem- 
ed free, neither may they be detained on pretence of their be- 
ing, as it were, infected by the prohibited goods, much less shall 
they be confiscated as lawful prize." The modem rule, pretty 
uniformly acknowledged, seems to be, that the ship and goods 
not contraband go free, except where one or both pertain to 
the owner of the contraband articles, or where false papers 
show a privity in carrying them.* The justice of confiscating 
the ship in both these cases is plain enough, for there is an evi- 
dent intention of violating, by means of the vessel, the duties 
of neutrals. Whether, when the rest of the cargo belongs to 
the same owner, it should be thus severely dealt with, may be 
fairly doubted. Bynkershoek (Qucest. J. P. I. 12) decided in 
favor of confiscation, " ob continentiam delicti ; " and Sir Wil- 
liam Scott gives as his reason for a similar opinion, " that where 
a man is concerned in an illegal transaction, the whole of his 
property involved in that transaction is liable to confiscation." 
The penalty ceases, after the voyage with the objectionable 
goods on board is performed. • 

In two other cases the confiscation of the ship has some- 
times been enforced, — when the contraband goods make up 
three quarters of the value of the cargo, and when the owner 
of the vessel is bound, by special treaties of his government 
with that of the captor, to abstain from a traffic of this descrip- 
tion. The first resolves itself into a rule of evidence in regard 
to the complicity of the ship, and need not be made a distinct 

include articles sent from one neutral port to another, but clearly intended to be 
reshipped from thence to a belligerent place. Even this indirect trade in munitions 
of war some would regard as contraband trade, but not, we apprehend, on good 
grounds. 

* Of course where the ship is fitted for the naval warfare of the enemy, it is liable 
to confiscation on another ground. 
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case ; the other assumes, without reason, that the owner of the 
vessel must have a knowledge of the cargo, and is not gener- 
ally acknowledged. 

Among treaties modifying the penalty in cases of contra- 
band, that between the United States and Prussia, ^^^ty modifying 
which Franklin negotiated in 1785 (comp. § 122), ^^veuBi^y- 
and the article of which relating to this subject was inserted in 
the new treaty of 1799, deserves especial mention. It is there 
provided, with regard to military stores, that the vessels having 
them on board may be detained ^^ tor such length of time as 
the captors may think necessary to prevent the inconvenience 
or damage that might ensue from their proceeding, paying, 
however, a reasonable compensation for the loss such arrest 
shall occasion to the proprietors ; and it shall fiirther be allow- 
ed to use in the service of the captors the whole, or any part 
of the military stores so detained, paying the owners the fall 
value of the same, to be ascertained by the current price at the 
place of its ^destination. But in a case supposed of a vessel 
stopped fbr articles of contraband, if the master of the vessel 
stopped will deliver out the goods supposed to be* of a contra- 
band nature, he shall be admitted to do it, and the vessel shall 
not in that case be carried into any port, nor further detained, 
but shall be allowed to proceed on her voyage." 

§ 184. 

If the obligations of neutrality forbid the conveyance of 
contraband goods to the enemy, they also forbid Central ©onvey- 
the neutral to convey to him ships, whether of war Si^pe**^aSd*™iC 
or of transport, with their crews, and still more to ■p***^®^- 
forward his troops and his despatches. These have sometimes 
been called contraband article, which name a treaty of Eng- 
land with Sweden in 1691 eiqpressly gives to soldiers together 
with horses and ships of war and of convoy.* They have been 
called, again, " contraband par accident." But in truth, as Heff- 
ter remaiks, they are sometliing more than contraband, as con- 
necting the neutral more closely with the enemy. A contra- 

* Mftrquardsen, der TrantrFall, p. 61. 
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band trade may be only a continuation of one which was legiti- 
(nate in peace, but it will rarely happen that a neutral nnder- 
takes in time of peace to send troops of war to another nation, 
and the carrying of hostile despatches implies a state of war. 
These two kinds of transport deserve a more extended discussion* 

1. ' The conveyance of troops for a belligerent has long been 
regarded as highly criminaL In the commercial treaty of 
Utrecht of 1713 (Dxmiont, Vm. L 345), between Prance and 
Oreat Britain, it is provided that the liberty granted to goods 
on a free or neutral ship ^^ shall be extended to persons sailing 
on the same, in such wise that, though they be enemies of one 
or both the parties, they shall not be taken from the free ship, 
unless they be military persons, actually in the service of the 
enemy." Many modem treaties contain the same exception 
from the protection of the neutral flag and in nearly the same 
words ; as for instance those of 1785 and 1800 between France 
and the United States, and those of the latter with Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, and Peru.'* Our formula of exception is 
^^ unless they are officers or soldiers, and in the actual service 
of the enemy." As for the number of persons of this sort, so 
transported, which will involve a vessel in guilt and lead to its 
condemnation, it may perhaps be said that a soldier or two, 
like a package or two of contraband articles, might be over- 
looked ; but it is held that to forward officers, especially of high 
rank, or even a single officer, would subject the neutral vessel 
to confiscation. (The Orozembo, Robinson's Hep. VI. 434, 
Phillim. m. § 272.) A modem case shows the rigor of the Eng- 
lish courts in regard to such transportation. The Bremen ship 
Greta was condemned in 1855 during the Crimean war, by a 
prize court at Hong Kong, for carrying 270 shipwrecked Rus- 
sian officers and seamen from a Japanese to a Russian harbor, 
— although had this conduct been dictated by mere humanity, 
condemnation co«ld not have taken place.t 

2. No rule of international law, forbidding the conveyance 
of hostile despatches, can be produced, of an earlier date than 

* Marquardsen, u. s. p. 61. 
f Harquardsen, a. b. p. 59. 
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the first years of the present century. Sir William Scott (Lord 
Stowell) seems to have struck out this role, as a deduction, and 
we may say, as a fair deduction from the general obligation of 
neutrality. The general doctrine of the English courts is this : 
Despatches are official communications of official persons on 
the public affairs of government. Letters of such persons con- 
cerning their own private affairs, and letters written by unoffi- 
cial persons are not despatches. Communications from a hos- 
tile government to one of its consuls in a neutral country, un- 
less proved to be of a hostile nature, and despatches of an 
enemy's ambassador resident in a neutral country are excepted 
from the rule, on the ground that they relate to interconrse be- 
tween the hostile state and a neutral, which is lawful, and which 
the other belligerent may not obstruct. The comparative im- 
portance of the despatches, if within the rule, is immateriaL 

In order to make the carrying of enemy's despatches an 
offence, the guilt of the master must be established. If the 
despatches are put on board by fraud against him, no penalty 
is incurred by the ship. If he sails from a hostile port, and 
especially if the letters are addressed to persons in a hostile 
country, stronger proof is needed that he is not privy to a 
guilty transaction than if the voyage began in a neutral coun- 
try, and was to end at a neutral or open port 

If the shipmaster is found guilty of conveying hostile de- 
spatches, the ship is liable to condemnation, and the cargo is 
confiscable also, both ^^ ob continentiam delicti," and because 
the agent of the cargo is guilty. But if the master is not such 
an agent, his gmlt will not extend beyond the vessel. 

This rule, in its general form, if not in its harsher features, 
may be said to have passed into the law of nations. !N^ot only 
the declarations of England and France, made in the spring of 
1 854 (§ 176, note), but the contemporaneous ones of Sweden 
and of Prussia sanction it, and the government of the United 
States in one instance has accepted it as a part of the law of 
nations. It is received as such by text-writers of various na- 
tionalities, by Wildman and Phillimore, by Wheaton, by 
Heffl;er, Marquardsen, and other German writers, by Or- 
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tolan and Hautefeuille. The last named publicist gives a 
modification of the rule, 'which though of private authority, 
deserves serious attention. Despatches can be transported, 
says he, from one neutral port to another, from a neutral 
to a belligerent, or from a belligerent to a neutral, or jSnally 
from one belligerent port to another. In the three first cases 
the conveyance is always innocent. In the last it is guilty only 
when the vessel is chartered for the purpose of carrying the de- 
spatches ; but when the master of a packet boat or a chance ves- 
sel takes despatches together with other mail matter according 
to usage, he is doing what is quite innocent, and is not bound to 
ascertain the character of the letters which are put on board 
his vessel. Whatever may be thought of this, it may be seri- 
ously doubted whether a neutral ship conveying mails accord- 
ing to usage or the law of its country can be justly treated as 
guilty for so doing. The analogy from articles contraband of 
war here loses its force. When a war breaks out a captain 
ought to know what articles he has on board, but how can he 
know the contents of mailed letters ? 

The case of the Trent, in which this and several other prin- 
ciples of international law were involved, may here receive a 
brief notice. This vessel, sailing from one neutral port to an- 
other on its usual route as a packet ship, was overhauled by an 
American captain, and four persons wer^ extracted from it on 
the high seas, under the pretext that they were ambassadors, 
and bearers of despatches from the Confederate government, so 
called, to its agents in Europe. The vessel itself was allowed 
to pursue its way, by waiver of right as the officer who made 
the detention thought, but no despatches were found. On this 
transaction we may remark, (1) that there is no process known 

neutral ship on the high sea a hostile ambassador, a traitor or 
any criminal whatsoever. Nor can any neutral ship be brought 
in for adjudication on account of having such passengers on 
board. (2.) If there had been hostile despatches found on 
board, the ship might have been captured and taken into port; 
and when it had entered our waters, these four men, being cit-" 
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izens charged with treason, were amenable to onr laws. But 
there appears to have been no valid pretext for seizing the ves- 
sel. It is simply absnrd to say that these men were living de- 
spatches. (3.) The character of the vessel as a packet ship, 
conveying mails and passengers from one neutral port to an- 
other, almost precluded the possibility of guilt. Even if hostile 
military persons had been found on board, it might be a ques- 
tion whether their presence would involve the ship in guilt, as 
they were going from a neutral country and to a neutral coun- 
try. (4.) It ill became the United States, — ^a nation which had 
ever insisted strenuoxisly upon neutral rights, — ^to take a step 
more Kke the former British practice of extraditing seamen out 
of neutral vessels upon the high seas, than like any modem 
precedent in the conduct of civilized nations, and that too when 
she had protested against this procedure on the part of Great 
Britain and made it a ground of war. As for the rest, this 
aflEair of the Trent has been of use to the world, by committing 
Great Britain to the side of neutral rights upon the seas.* 

§186. 

Certain kinds of trade, as the coasting and colonial, have 
been by the policy of most nations confined to Trade closed in 
national vessels in time of pe9<;e; and neutrals fa war. 
have been allowed to participate in them only when war 
rendered the usual mode of conveyance unsafe. It would ap- 
pear, that to make such trade lawful, licenses were granted to 
particular vessels, and the belligerent captor could, with justice, 

* J'or the subjects embraced within this section see Marquardsen (prof, at Erlan- 
gen) der Trent-Fa]], Erlangen, 1862. — ^For the conyejance of troops and of de- 
spatches most of the modem text-writers may be consulted, as Wheaton, IVi. 8, § 25 ; 
Heffter, § 167 6; Ortolan, n. 218; Wildman, H 234-244 ; Phillimore, HI. § 278. 
The cases, which haye principally determined the law in the matter of despatches, 
are those of the Atalania, 6 Robinson's Rep. 440, Carolina, ibid. 466, and Madiscm, 
Edwards* Rep. 224. The Atalanta brought despatches from the French governor of 
the Isle of France to the French minister of marine, and was condemned ; the Caro 
lina, from the French ambassador in the United States, a neutral country, to his 
home government, and was released. — ^For the course which the United States should 
have taken from the first news of the Trent affair, in consistency with our paat 
principles, cotnp. Mr. Sumner's speech in the Senate of the United States in Jan. 1862, 
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take the ground that the vessel under license had identified 
itself with the enemy. In the seven years' war, declared in 
1756, the British government and courts maintained that this 
kind of trade was prohibited by the law of nations : hence the 
principle, that a nentral conld not lawftdly engage, during 
war, in a trade with the enemy, from which he had been shnt 
ont in peace, is called the rule of 1756. The rule was protest- 
ed against in 1780 by the first armed neutrality, so far as coast- 
ing trade was concerned ; but in 1793 and onwards was enforced 
by the British government ; although, now, the trade was no 
longer carried on by special license, but was opened to all neu- 
tral vessels. The grounds on which the rule stood were, that 
the neutral interfered to save one of the belligerents from the 
state of distress to which the arms of his foe had reduced him, 
and thus identified himself with him. The neutral states have 
never allowed that the rule forms a part of the international 
code. "Its practical importance," Dr. Wheaton observes, 
" will probably hereafter be much diminished by the revolution 
which has taken place in the colonial system of Europe.* 

§ 186. 

The word blockade properly denotes obstructing the pas- 
sage into or from a place on either element, but is 
more especially applied to naval forces preventing 
communication by water. With blockades by land or ordi- 
nary sieges neutrals have usually little to do. 

A blockade is not confined to a seaport, but may have 
What places can ©ffoct ou a roadstcad or portion of a coast, or the 
be blockaded. mouth of a rivcr. But if the river is a pathway 
to interior neutral territories, the passage on the stream of 
vessels destined for neutral soil cannot be impeded. It has 
been asserted, that no place could be pnt under blockade, 
unless it were fortified ; but the law of nations knows no such 

limitation.t 

There is a general agreement that it is unlawful for a neu- 

* Wheaton, £1 IV. 8, § 27, at the end. 

f By Lucchesi-Palli, p. 180, of the French translation of the Italian woric, dted 
bjOrtdaiiyll 299. 
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tral vessel knowingly to attempt to break a block- whT is » broMh 
ade^ whether by issning from or entering the uwAiif 
blockaded place. Such an act, especially of ingress, tends to 
aid one of the belligerents in the most direct manner against 
the designs of the other, and is therefore a great departure from 
the line of neutrality. And a similar act on land would 
inyolve the loss of the most innocent articles intended for a 
besieged town. M. Ortolan places the obligation to respect a 
blockade on the ground that there is an actual substitution of 
soyereignty, that is, that one belligerent has possession by 
occupancy of the waters of the other. But this is a formal 
way of defending the right of blockade, and may be found fault 
with, perhaps, for the reason that sovereignty over water along 
a coast is merely an incident to sovereignty on the adjoining 
land, which the blockader has not yet acquired. The true 
groxmd of the right is simply this, that the belligerent has a, 
right to cany on a siege ; and that his act of conmiencing such 
a siege places neutrals under an obligation not to interfere with 
his plans. If the sea were a common pathway to the very 
coast this right would still subsist. ^ 

Blockades may be considered in regard to their objective 
validity, to the evidence which the neutral ought to have of 
the fact, or their subjective validity, to the conduct which 
constitutes a breach of blockade and its penalties, and to the 
history of attempts to stretch the notion of blockade beyond 
the Umits prescribed by international law. 

A valid or lawful blockade requires the actual presence of 
a suflScient force of the enemy's vessels before a j wh»ti8«vaua 
certain place on the coast. By presence is intend- ^^^^^^ * 
ed general presence, or presence so far as the elements do not 
interfere, so that the dispersion for a time of the blockading 
squadron by a storm is not held to amount to its being broken 
op. For this there must be abandonment of the undertaking. 
What a eufficient force is, cannot be determined with logical 
rigor. It may be said to be such a force as will involve a 
vessel attempting to pass the line of blockade in considerable 
danger of being taken. 
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Treaties have Bometimes determined the amopnt of force 
necessary to make a blockade valid. Thns a treaty of 1742, 
between France and Denmark, declares that the entry of a 
port, to be blockaded, mnst be closed by at least two vessels, 
or by a battery of cannons placed on the coast, in such sort 
that vessels cannot get in without manifest danger. A treaty 
of 1753, between Holland and the two Sicilies, requires the 
presence of at least six vessels of war, at the distance of a little 
more than cannon-shot from the place, or the existence of bat- 
teries raised on the coast, such that entrance cannot be effected 
without passing under the besi^er's guns. A treaty of 1818, 
between Russia and Denmark, repeats in substance the provis- 
ions of the first named treaty. 

It results from this, that all paper or cabinet-blockades, 
Paper or oabinet- whether declarations of an intention to blockade 
ftu. a place Without sending an adequate force thither, 

or the mere formality of pronouncing a tract of coast imder 
blockade, are an undue stretch of belligerent right, and of no 
validity whatever. Such grievous offences against the rights 
of neutrals have come, it is to be hoped, to a perpetual end, 
since the nations which offended most signally in this respect 
were parties to the declaration accompanying the peace of 
Paris (April 16, 1856), that " blockades in order to be binding 
must be effectual, that is to say, maintained by a force, suffi- 
cient in reality to prevent access to the coast of the enemy." 

§m. 

As a blockade arises from some positive act and not fit>m a 
2. Evidence of mere intention, as it is a temporary, and, it may 

the existence of a - ^ ' ^ . r ^7 J J 

Diookade. bc, au onen-repeatcd measure, and as a neutral, 

is, in general, innocent in endeavoring to enter any port in his 
friend's territory, it is manifest that in order to become guilty, 
he must have had the means of obtaining due notice of the new 
state of things which a blockade has occasioned. 

The best notice is, when a vessel approaching a port, or 
What u doe attempting to enter it, is warned off by a ship 
notice f pertaining to the blockading squadron. In many 
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special treaties this is required. In that of 1794, between 
Great Britain and the United States, it is provided, that 
whereas vessels frequently " sail for a port or place belonging 
to an enemy without knowing that the same is either besieged, 
blockaded, or invested, it is agreed that every vessel so circum- 
stanced may be turned away from such port or place ; but she 
shall not be detained, nor her cai^o, if not contraband, be con- 
fiscated, unless, after notice, she shall again attempt to enter." 
Similar stipulations exist in treaties between France and the 
governments of Spanish America.* 

Justice to neutrals requires that their ships shoxdd not be 
subject to the risk and delays of a voyage to a port, where they 
may be debarred admission. The universal practice, is, there- 
fore, to communicate the news of a blockade to neutral govern- 
ments, upon whom Kes the responsibiUty of making it known 
to those who are engaged in commerce. And if such notice 
be given, similar notice must be given of the discontinuance 
of a blockade, as far as possible. For a wrong is done to neu- 
trals, if they are left to find out qs they can that a blockade is 
terminated, since a long time may elapse before it will be con- 
sidered safe to return to the old channel of commerce. 

There is a difierence of practice in regard to the amount of 
notification which neutrals may claim. The French hold, if 
we mistake not, that both a notice from the government of the 
belligerent, and notice from a blockading vessel, at or near the 
port, are necessary, so that a vessel will not incur guilt by 
coming to a. port in order to ascertain whether a blockade, 
made known in the diplomatic way, is still kept up. The 
English authorities make two kinds of blockade, one a block- 
ade defactOj which begins and ends with the fact, and which 
will involve no vessel attempting to enter a harbor in guilt, 
unless previously warned off; and the other a Uockade, by 
notification, accompanied by the fact. In the latter case, 
the presumption is that the blockade continues until notice to 

* Wheaton, EL IV. 8, § 28, p. 544; Ortolan, IL 806, Beq.— Treaties of France, 
'with Brazil (1828), BoUyia (1884), Texas (1889X Venezuela (1848), Equador (1848), 
and others more recent, contain such provisions. 
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the contrary is given bj the blockading govemment. Hence 
ignorance of the existence of the blockade cannot ordinarily be 
plead as an ^excuse for visiting the blockaded port, but the 
voyage itself is evidence of an intention to do an unlawful act. 
This seems to be qnite reasonable : notice to the neutral state 
must be regarded as notice to all shippers who are its subjeetB^ 
and if £he role of evidence presses hard in a few cases, the 
blockading government is not in fault. But the notice must 
be given to all neutral powers in order to reach their subjects : 
general notoriety, as by news travelling from one country to 
another, is not sufficient notice.* 

Equity requires that the neudxal should have had time to 
receive notice of a blockade. Hence, a ship from a distance, 
as from across the Atlantic, may attempt to enter a port 
actually invested, without exposing itself to penalties. 

It cannot be said in justice, that a shrewd suspicion ot a 
blockade is enough to make a vessel guilty in sailing for a 
certain port, for a known or a knowable fact must precede 
guilt. On the other hand, a fair possibility derived from the 
expectation of peace, or from other sources, that a blockade is 
raised, may justify a vessel in sailing contingently for the port 
in question with the intention of inquiring at the proper place 
into the fact. 

A blockade ceases, whenever the vessels which constitute 
8. wbenisa it are withdrawn, whether with or without com- 
tinned ? pulsiou from the enemy, so that the undertaking 

IS for the time, at least, abandoned. If the vessels return after 
leaving their stations, the commencement of a new^ blockade 
requires the same notification as before. Common fame in 
r^ard to the breaking up of a blockade will justify a neutral 
in sailing for the blockaded port, although, as we have seen, it 
is not sufficient notice to him : he ought to have more evii^ence 
of an interference with the normal state of things than he 
needs to have of a return to it. 

* Oomp. WheatoD, TV. 8, g 28 ; Phmimore, HI. 885 ; Ortolan, II. 801 et aeq. 
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§188. 

A yeesel violates the law of blockade by some positive act 
of entering or quitting, or by showing a clear *^d*^t^Daitytor 
speedy intention to enter a blockaded port. A •^ 
remote intention entertained at the outset of the voyage, for 
instance, might be abandoned, and the seizure of such a vessel 
on the high seas would be unlawful. It must be at or near the 
harbor, to be liable to penalty. iDhe penalty is confiscation, 
and it falls first on the ship as the immediate agent in the 
crime. The cargo shares the guilt, unless the owners can re- 
move it by direct evidence. The presumption is, that they 
knew the destination of the vessel, for the voyage was under- 
taken on account of the freight. If ship and cargo are owned 
by the same persons, the cargo is confiscated of course. 

The penalty for a breach of blockade is held to continue 
upon a vessel until the end of her return voyage. Duration of uabii. 
and to have ceased, if she were captured after the ^^^ '® p«n*ity. 
actual discontinuance of the blockade. The reasons for the 
former rule may be that the voy^e out and back, is fairly 
looked on as one transaction^ the return freight being the 
motive in part for the act, and that time ought to be allowed 
to the blockading vessels to pursue and capture the offender. 
The reason for the latter is, that the occasion for infiicting the 
penalty ceased with the blockade. . 

Besides this penalty on cargo and vessel, the older text- 
writers teach that punishment may be visited upon the direct 
authors of a breach of blockade.* Even de Martens (§ 320), 
declares that corporal pains, by the positive law of nations and 
by natural justice, may be meted out to those who are* guilty 
of such breach. But the custom of nations, if it ever allowed 
of such severities, has long ceased to sanction them. 

* Gfotins, m. 1, § 6, 8; Bynkenh. QiubbL J. P. L 11; yftttel»nL 7, § 111. 
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§189. 

The natural iBclination of belligerents to stretch their rights 

at sea at the expense of neutrals, appears in at- 

Btr^teh th^Scw- tempts to enlarge the extent of blockades over a 

tract of coast without a sufficient force ; and at 
no time so much as at the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In the war of France and Spain 
with Great Britain during the American revolution, those na- 
tions extended the notion of blockade unduly,* which led to 
the declaration of Eussia in 1780, — ^afterwards made one of the 
principles of both the armed neutralitres, — ^that the blockade 
of a port can exist only^ " where, through the arrangements of 
the power which attacks a port by means of vessels stationed 
there and sufficiently near, there is an evident danger in en- 
tering." 

The far more important aggressions on neutral rights be- 
tween the years 1806 and 1812, are too closely connected with 
the affairs o^ our own country to be passed over in silence. These 
aggressions, under the continental system, as it was called, may 
be traced back to measures adopted towards the close of the 
last century, the object of which was to cripple the commerce 
of England. Thus, in 1796, the ports of the ecclesiastical state 
and Genoa, and in 1801, those of Ifaples and Portugal were 
closed to British vessels, by special treaties with the French 
republic. 

In 1806, Prussia, then in vassalage to Napoleon, but at 
_ . 3 peace with Enirland, and beinff now in temporary 

PruBslan decrees. *^ , Z^ ' , ~^ . 

possession of Hanover, issued a decree announcing 
that the ports and rivers of the North Sea were closed to Eng- 
lish shipping, as they had been during the French occupation 
of Hanover. By way of retaliation, the British government 
gave notice to neutral powers, that the coast from the Elbe to 
Brest was placed in a state of blockade, of which coast the por- 
tion from Ostend to the Seine was to be considered as xmder 
the most rigorous blockade, while, the remainder was open to 

« Klaber, § 808. 
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neutral vesselB not laden with enemies' goods, nor with goods 
contraband of war, nor guilty of a previous violation of block- 
ade, nor sent from the ports of enemies of the British govern- 
ment. 

This measure led to the Berlin decree of Bonaparte, bear- 
ing the date of November 21, 1806. In this de- 
cree, istfUed from the capital of subjugated Prussia, 
after reciting the infractions of international law with which 
England was chargeable, the Emperor declares the British 
islands to be under blockade, and all commerce with them to be 
forbidden, English manufactures to be lawful prize, and vessels 
from ports of England or her colonies to be excluded from all 
ports, and to be liable to confiscation, if they should contravene 
the edict by false papers. 

The Berlin decree "rendered every neutral vessel going 
from English ports with cargoes of English mer- First ordem in 
chandise, or of English origin, lawfully seizable ®°^°"- 
by French armed vessels.* The British government was not 
slow in its retaliation. By an order of council, dated Jan. 7, 
1807, it was declared " that no vessel should be permitted to 
sail from one port to another, both of which ports should be- 
long to or be in the possession of France or her aUies, or should 
be so far under their control, that British vessels might not 
trade thereat." And by a second order of council, dated Nov. 
11, 1807, it was declared that, as the previous second orders in 
order had not induced the enemy to alter his ^^^^^^ 
measures, all places of France, her allies and their colonies, as 
also of states at peace with Great Britain and yet excluding 
her flag, should be under the same restrictions as to commerce, 
as if they were blockaded by British forces. All conmierce in 
the productions of such states was pronounced illegal, and all 
vessels so engaged, with their cargoes, if taken, were to be ad- 
judged lawful prize. -But neutrals might trade with the colo- 
nies, or even with the ports of states thus under the ban, for 
goods to be consumed by themselves, provided they either 

* Words of M. Champagnj, French miniflter of foreign relation8» Oct. 7, 1807^ 
21 
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• 

started fix>m or entered into a Britifih port, or sailed directly 
from the enemies' colonies to a port of their own state. More- 
over, as certain neutrals had obtained from the enemy " certi- 
ficates of origin " so called, to the eflFect that the cargoes of 
their vessels were not of British manufacture, it was ordered 
that vessels, carrying such certificates, together with the part 
of the cargo covered by them, shoxdd be confiscated, as the 
prize of the captor. A supplement to this order declared that 
ships sold by the enemy to a neutral would be deemed illegally 
sold, and be considered lawful prize, whUe another supplement 
regulated the manner in which neutrals must carry on their 
commerce, and prescribed licenses, without which trade in cer- 
tain articles woidd be held unlawfuL 

Against these orders the French Emperor frilminated the 
Milan decree of Dec. 17, 1807, declaring that 
every vessel which submitted to be searched by 
an English cruiser, or to make a voyage to England, or to pay 
a tax to the English government, had lost the right to its own 
flag, and had become English piroperty ; that such vessels, fall- 
ing into the hands of French cruisers, or entering French ports, 
would be regarded as lawftd prize ; and that every vessel hold- 
ing communication with Great Britain or with her colonies, if 
taken, would be condemned. 

These arbitrary extensions of the right of war, by which 
Mearar«aof the ncutral rights wcrc Sacrificed to the retaliation of 
u. Butes. ijJjq belligerents, were calculated to grind to pieces 

the few remaining neutral powers. Our country, being the 
prin6ipal state in this condition, made strong complaints, the 
disregard of which led to more positive measures. In Decem- 
ber, 1807, an embargo was laid on commercial vessels in 
the ports of the United States, and in March, 1809, was passed 
an a<5t prohibiting intercourse with France and England, until 
their restrictions on neutral commerce should be removed ; 
which act was to continue in force towards either country, 
antil it should revoke its obnoxious decrees. 

This led to some relaxation on the part of Great Britain, 






• 
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By an order in council of April 20^ 1809, the British orden in 
ports of Holland, France, and Northern Italy, lew. ^ * 
were to be placed nnder blockade, while the rest of the coast, 
embraced nnder previons orders, was opened to nentral com- 
merce. Napoleon, as yet, however, relaxed his system of 
measures in no degree. Id 1810, he ordered all British manu- 
factures found in France to be burnt, and the same regulation 
extended to the states under French supremacy. This would 
seem to show that the prohibition of trade with England was 
not rigidly enforced, which was owing in part to the deficiency 
of the French naval force, and in part to the great demand for 
British manufactures and the venality of revenue officers. On 
the other hand, the English, being masters of the sea, were 
able to make their orders in council good against neutral com- 
merce. It would seem that there was an understanding be- 
tween the French government and our own, that the Berlin 
decree should not be put into force against our vessels. 

Such continued to be the state of things until 1812, when 
the French government annulled its obnoxious decrees, and 
the British, upon being made acquainted with the fact, re- 
scinded their retaliatory orders, as far as concerned American 
goods on American vessels. This took place June the 23d, — 
not in time to prevent the war with Great Britain, which the 
United States had already begun in the same month, and a 
principal pretext for which was these same orders in council. 

§ 190. 

In order to enforce the right of preventing neutrals from 
conveying hostile or contraband goods on their Tho right of 
ships, and from breaking blockade, it is necessary ••*"**• 
that the belligerents shoxdd be invested with the right of search 
or visit. By this is intended the right to stop a neutral vessel 
on tbe high seas, to go on board of her, to examine her papers, 
and, it may be, even her cargo, — ^in short, to ascertain by per- 
sonal inspection that she is not engaged in the infraction of 
any of the rights above enumerated. 

The right of search is/by its nature confined within narrow 
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Confined within l^^^^j ^^ it is merely a method of ascertabiiiig 
narrow limita. ^jjj^^ certain specific violations of right are not 
taking place, and would otherwise be a great violation, itself 
of the freedom of passage on the common pathway of nations. 
In the first jUace^ it is oril/y a war right. The single exception 
to this is spoken of in § 194, viz. that a nation may lawfully 
send a cruiser in pursuit of a vessel which has left its port 
under suspicion of having committed a fraud upon its revenue- 
laws, or some other crime. This is merely the continuation 
of a pursuit beyond the limits of maritime jurisdiction with the 
examination conducted outside of these bounds, which, but for 
the flight of the ship, might have been conducted within. In 
the second plaoe^ it is applicable to merchant ships alone. 
Vessels of war, pertaining to the neutral, are exempt from its 
exercise, both because they are not wont to convey goods, and 
because they are, as a part of the power of the state, entitled 
to confidence and respect. If a neutral state allowed or re- 
quired its armed vessels to engage in an unlawfrd trade, the 
remedy would have to be applied to the state itself. To all 
this we must add that a vessel in ignorance of the pubUc char- 
acter of another, for instance, suspecting it to be a piratical 
ship, may without guilt require it to lie to, but the moment 
the mistake is discovered, all proceedings must ceWe. (§§ 64, 
195.) In the third place^ the right of search must be exerted 
in such a way as to attain its object, and nothing more. Any 
injury done to the neutral vessel or to its cargo, any oppressive 
or insulting conduct during the search, may be good ground 
for a suit in the court to which the cruiser is amenable, or even 
for interference on the part of the neutral state to which the 
vessel belongs. 

It is plain, from the reality of the right of search, that an 
Duty of submit- obHgation lies on the neutral ship to make no 
ungioaaearch. rcsistanco. The ucutral is iu a diflferent relation 
to the belligerents than the vessels of either of them to the 
other. These can resist, can run away, unless their word is 
pledged, but he cannot. Annoying as the exercise of this right 
may be, it must be submitted to, as even innocent persons are 
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bound to submit to a Bearcli-wairant for the sake of general 
justice. Any resistance, therefore, or attempt to escape, or to 
^et free from the search or its consequences, by force, if they 
do not bring on the destruction of the vessel at the time, may 
procure its confiscation, even though it had been engaged in a 
traffic entirely innocent. 

This delicate right is often regulated by treaties prescribing 
the distance at which the visiting vessel shall re- 

/» ,1 ix-i_ ••xj -L'-L-* Treaties often 

mam from the vessel to be visited, which is m regulate the right 
general not within cannot-shot ; the number of 
persons to undertake the examination, as that only two besides 
the oarsmen shall pass to the merchant vessel ; and the amount 
of evidence, which shall satisfy, — ^as that the ship itself shall 
not be searched, if the proper papers are on board, unless there 
is good ground for suspicion that these papers do not give a 
true account of the cargo, ownership, or destination. 

§191. 
A search at sea is exceedingly annoying, not only because 
it may affect an innocent party, and may cause i^ there a right 
expensive delays, but also because those who are o'<^°^^y* 
concerned in it are often insolent and violent. What can be 
expected of a master of a privateer, or of an inferior officer in 
the navy, urged perhaps by strong suspicion of the neutral's 
guilt, but that he will do his office in the most offensive and 
irritating manner ? To prevent these annoyances, governments 
have sometimes arranged with one another, that the presence 
of a public vessel, or convoy, among a fleet of merchantmen, 
shall be evidence that the latter are engaged in a lawftil trade. 
But neutrals have sometimes gone farther than this, they have 
claimed, without previous treaty, that a national ship convoy- 
ing their trading vessels, shall be a sufficient guaranty that no 
unlawftd traffic is on foot. The beginnings of such a claim 
proceeded from the Dutch in the middle of the Hfitoricaiuiustr^ 
17th century, but the first earnest and concerted ^^^^ 
movement on the part of neutrals for this end, was made near 
the end of the last century, at which time, also, the principal 
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inaritime powers, excepting Great Britain, made treaties estab- 
lishing the right of convoy between themselves. From this 
starting point, neutrals went on to claim that this right ought 
to be regarded as a part of the law of nations, and to employ 
force, when Great Britain exercised, without respect to the. 
convoy, the right of search on the old plan. In 1798, the con- 
voy of a fleet of Swedish merchantmen, having, in conformity 
with instructions, taken a British officer out of one of the 
vessels of commerce, the whole fleet was captured, and Sir 
William Scott, in the British admiralty court, decided that the 
act of violence subjected all the vessels to condemnation.* 
Not long after this, in 1800, a Danish frigate in the Mediter- 
ranean, acting as a convoy, fired on the boats sent from British 
frigates to examine the merchant vessels nnder its protection. 
The act was repeated in July of the same year by another 
frigate of the same nation, then neutral but ill-affected towards 
England. The frigate, named the Freya, with six trading 
vessels under its care, met six British ships of war, when the 
refrisal of a demand to search the merchantmen led to acts of 
hostility, which resulted in the surrender of the Danish national 
vessel. In consequence, however, of negotiations between the 
two governments, the ship was released, and it was "agreed, on 
the part of the Danes, that the right of convoy should not be 
exercised, imtil some arrangement should be made touching 
this point. 

These collisions were one of the reasons for the formation 
of the second armed neutrality of 1800. In that league the 
contracting powers (Eussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia) 
laid down the following basis of a right of convoy, and of visit 
generally : (1.) That the right of visit, exercised by belligerents 
on vessels of the parties to the armed neutrality, shall be con- 
fined to public vessels of war, and never committed to priva- 
teers. (2.) That trading vessels of any of the contractants, 
under convoy, shall lodge with the commander of the convoy- 
ing vessel their passports and certificates or sea-letters, drawn 

* Case of the Maria, 1 Robinson's Rep. 840-879. 
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up according to a certain form. (3.) That when such yessel 
of convoy and a belligerent yessel meet, they shall ordinarily 
be beyond the distance of cannon-shot from one another, and 
that tiie belligerent commander shall send a boat to the neu- 
tral yessel, whereupon proofs shall be exhibited both that the 
yessel of conyoy has a right to act in that capacity, and that 
the yisiting yessel in truth belongs to the public nayy. (4.) 
This done, there shall be no visit, if the papers are according 
to rule. Otherwise, the neutral commander, on request of the 
other, shall detain the merchantmen for visits, which shall be 
made in the presence of officers selected from the two ships of 
war« (5.) If the commander of the belligerent vessels finds 
that there is reason in any case for frirther search, on notice 
being given of this, the other commander shall order an officer 
to remain on board the vessel so detained, and assist in ex- 
amining into the cause of the detention. Such vessel is to be 
taken to the nearest convenient port belonging to the belliger- 
ent, where the ulterior search shall be conducted with all pos- 
sible despatch.^ 

The armed neutrality was succeeded by retaliatory embar- 
goes, and on the 2d of April, 1801, the battle of Copenhagen 
prostrated -the power of Denmark. Conventions were soon 
afterwards effected between Great Britain and the northern 
powers, by which they gave up the principle of " free ships, 
free goods ; " and she acceded to their rules of convoy, stipulate 
ing dso, in addition to the articles we have given above, that 
detention without due cause, and aU acts of wrong, should 
render the commander of the belligerent force not only liable 
for damages to the proprietors of the vessels, but obnoxious 
to pimishment. 

The right of convoy, although not entitled to take a place 
in the international code, apparently approaches such a destiny, 
inasmuch as it is now engrafted into the conventional law of 
almost all nations. Whether, as some put it, the word of 
honor of the comi^ander of the convoying vessel ought to be 

* Cited from Heffter, % 170, note 2. See append. IL p. 897. 
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sufficient proof, may fairly be doubted The French orders to 
their naval officers, issued in 1864:, for the war with Euseia^ 
deserve notice for contemplating this point. " You shall not," 
say they, " visit vessels which are under the convoy of an allied 
or neutral ship of war, and shall confine yourselves to calling 
upon the commander of the convoy for a list of the ships placed 
under his protection, together with his written declaration that 
they do not belong to the enemy, and are not engaged in any 
illicit commerce. If, however, you have occasion to suspect 
that the commander of the convoy has been imposed upon [que 
la religion du commandant du convoi a 6t6 surprise], you most 
communicate your suspicions to that officer, who should pro- 
ceed alone to visit the suspected vessel." 

§192. 
On the ground of justice this right cannot be defended. It 

jnrtice of the ^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^® commauder of the convoying vessel 
rigrht of convoy, represents the state, and the state guarantees that 
nothing illicit has been put on board the merchantmen. But 
how can the belligerent know whether a careful search waa 
made before sailing, whether the custom-house did not lend 
itself to deception? It is only by comity that national vessels 
are allowed their important privUeges ; how, except by a posi- 
tive and general agreement, can those privileges be still fiirther 
extended, so as to limit the belligerent right of search ? But 
on the ground of international good-will the right is capable 
of defence, and, so far as we can see, except where the protect- 
ed fleet is far separated by a storm from its guardian, — ^in 
which case, we suppose the ordinary right of search must be 
resumed, — can be exercised in the interests of belligerents as 
well as neutrals. 

§193. 

A novel case in international law arose, when, in 1810, 
Neutrals nndor Denmark, bciuff at war with England, issued an 

boUigorent con- ,, j i • x v i g. i • i. 

voy. ordinance, declaring to be lawftQ pnze such neu- 

tral vessels, as had either in the Baltic or the Atlantic made 
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■Qse of English convoy, A number of vessels from the United 
States, bonnd to Russia, had placed themselves nnder English 
protection, and on their return, were seized and condemned in 
Denmark, not for resistance to search, nor for the character of 
their traffic, but for violating an ordinance to them unknown. 
The arguments of our negotiator setting forth the injustice of 
this proceeding, are given at large in Dr. Wheaton's Elements 
(lY. 8, § 82, 556-566), and Mr. Manning has expressed a 
brief opinion on the contrary side, in favor of the Danish rule, 
(in. 11,. p. 869.) The ships appear to have been engaged in 
an innocent trade, and to have dreaded the treatment they 
might meet with from French cruisers, but not to have sought 
to avoid the allies of the French, the Danes. The case was a 
peculiarly hard one, when they were condemned; and this 
Denmark admitted in 1830, by paying an indemnity to our 
government for the suflferers. As for the principle on which 
the case is to be decided, it seems to run between making use 
of the enemy's flag, and putting one's goods on board an armed 
enemy's vessel. The former is done to enjoy certain privileges, 
offered by a party at war, which could not otherwise be 
secured ; the latter may be done without complicity with the 
intentions or conduct of the captain of the armed ship, or may 
be done with the design of having two strings to one's bow,— 
of availing one's-self of force or not, as circumstances shall 
require. Upon the whole, the intention to screen the vessels 
behind the enemy's guns, is so obvious, that the act must be 
pronounced to be a decided departure from the line of neutrali- 
ty, and one which may justly entail confiscation on the offend- 
ing party. 

§ 194. 

It is admitted by all, that within the waters which may be 
called the territory of nations, as within a iparine 

1 . 1 J T. x-L 1 i» Search during 

league, or m creeks and bays, the vessel oi a peace to execute 
friendly state maybe boarded and searched on 
suspicion of being engaged in unlawftd commerce, or of violat- 
ing the laws concerning revenue. But further than this, on 
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account of the ease with which a criminal may escape beyond 
the proper sea-line of a country,, it is allowable to chase such a 
vessel into the high sea, and then execute the arrest and search 
which flight had prevented before. Furthermore, suspicion of 
offences against the laws taking their commencement in the 
neighboring waters bej^ond the sea-line, wiU authorize the -de- 
tention and examination of tlie supposed criminal. An English 
statute " prohibits foreign goods to be transhipped within fonr 
leagues of the coast without payment of duties ; and the act of 
congress of March 20, 1799, contained the same prohibition ; 
and the exercise of jurisdiction to that distance, for the safely 
and protection of the revenue laws, was declared by the 
supreme court in Church v. Hubbard (2 Cranch, 187), to be 
conformable to the laws and usages of nations." (Kent, I. 31, 
Lect. II.) 

§195. 

That kind of right of search, which we have just considered. 
Search on sTiapi- ^^ ^^ accidcnt of Sovereignty in a state of peace, 
oion ofpiracy. feut is coufiued in its excrcisc to a small range of 
the sea. The right of search on suspicion of piracy, however, 
is a war-right, and may be exercised by public vessels any- 
where except in the waters of another state, because pirates are 
enemies of the human race, at war with all mankind. Tl^e 
supreme court of the United States has decide^ that ships of 
war acting under the authority of government to arrest pirates 
and other public offenders, may " approach any vessels descried 
at sea for the purpose of ascertaining their real character."* 
And thus even public vessels, suspected of piracy, may be 
called to account upon the ocean. Wliether the detention of 
a vessel unjustly suspected of piracy may not be a ground for 
a claim of damages may be made a question. 

* Case of the Mariamm Flora, 11 Wheaton, 43. 
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§ 196. 

Ab the elaye-trade is not as yet piracy by the law of nations, 
but only by the municipal and conventional law gearoh of foreign 
of certain nations (§ 138), no state can authorize S*S^{J|"S^J^ 
its cruisers to detain and visit vessels of other states «»»^^ort»d, 
on suspicion of their being concerned in this traffic, because 
the rigkt of detention and visit is a war-right. Every state 
may, to carry out its laws and the laws of humanity, detain 
and search its own vessels in peace also, but i^ in so doing, 
mistakes are committed, the commander of the searching 
vessel is responsible, and damages may be demanded. 

§ 197. 

Such right, however, of reciprocal detention and visitation 
upon suspicion of being engaged in the slave- 
trade has been conceded by a considerable number treLtSJ^betweSn 
of treaties between the principal powers of Europe. Jf^J of Kur?^, 
Previous to the downfall of Bonaparte there had 
been ia falling off of the traffic in slaves ; for Great Britain, 
who hadprohibited her own citizens from the traffic, prevent- 
ed also her enemies from engaging in it by her command of 
the seas ; it had, moreover, long been forbidden under heavy 
penalties by the United States ; and there were then on this . 
side of the water few motives for engaging in so dangerous an 
employment. At the peace, although the sentiment of Europe 
was expressed against the slave-trade, the nations most in- 
terested in resuming it, France, Spain and Portugal, refased 
to give it up at once, alleging that their colonies needed to be 
replenished with slave-laborers, while those of England were 
fiilly stocked. The first concession of the right of search is to 
be found in the treaty between Portugal and Eng- ^ England and 
land made July 28, 1817,— which, however, re- "^^^^e^^ ^^ i«'- 
lated only to the trade north of the equator ; for the slave-trade 
of Portugal within the regions of western Africa, to the south 
of the equator, continued iQng after this to be carried on with 
great vigor. By this treaty, ships of war of each of the nations 
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might visit merchant vessels of both, if snspected of having 
slaves on board, acquired by illicit traffic. By the treaty of 
Madrid, of the same year. Great Britain obtained from Spaio^ 

-* Treaty of Madrid ^^^ *^® ^^^^^ ^f fouT hundred thousand pounds, the 
1817- immediate abolition of the trade, north of the 

equator, its entire abolition after 1820, and the concession of 
the same mutual right of search, which the treaty with Portu- 
gal had just established. The precedent was followed by a 
treaty of Great Britain with the Netherlands, in 1818, which 
also contemplated the establishment of a mixed commission to 

other treaties In ^^^l^l® UpOU the CaSCS of VCSSCls SCizcd OU SUSpiciOn 

U18, 1824. Qf Blave-trading. Stipulatioi^ somewhat similar 

were made between Sweden and Great Britain in 1824. 

In 1831 and 1833, conventions between France and Great 
conventions in Britain includcd ouc morc power in arrangements 
Fw^if^nd*^^^** for mutual search. But the right of search was 
o. Britain. ^^^j admissiblc on the western coast of Africa 

from Cape Verd (16° North Lat.) to the tenth degree of south 
latitude, and to the thirteenth degree of west longitude from 
the meridian of Paris, and also around Madagascar, Cuba, and 
Porto Eico, as well as on the coast of Brazil to the distance 
into the sea of twenty leagues. It was agreed, however, that 
suspected vessels, escaping beyond this range of twenty leagues, 
• might be detained and visited if kept in sight. As to steps 
subsequent to capture no mixed commission was allowed, but 
the captured vessel was to be tried in the country to whose 
jurisdiction it belonged, and by its courts. 

By the quintuple treaty of December 20, 1841, to which 
Quintuple treaty G^reat Britain, Austria, Prussia, Kussia^ and 
of 1841. France, were parties, all these powers, excepting 

the latter, conceded to one another the mutual right of search 
within very wide zones of ocean between Africa and America, 
and on the eastern side of Africa across the Indian ocean. 
France, however, owing to popular clamor, and the dislike 
entertained by almost the entire chamber of deputies toward 
the right of search, withheld her ratification and adhered to 
her arrangements of 1831 and 1833, above spoken of, until the 
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year 184:6, In that year she withdrew her consent to the 
mutual right of Bearch altogether, — as the terms Ymaee \n i846 
of the conventions allowed her to do,— but stipu- ^^SH^^^^ 
lated to cooperate with Great Britain in suppress- »'»«»'«*»• 
ing the slave-trade by sending a squadron to the coast of 
Africa. Each power engaged to keep twenty-six vessels on 
the coast for this service, at first, but the number on the part 
of France was afterward to be reduced to one half. This is 
believed to be the existing arrangement. 

§198. 

The treaty of Ghent, which terminated the war between 
the United States and Great Britain on the 24:th obugations of the 
of December, 1814, contains the following article : ^J to aii°>u^e- 
" Whereas the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable ^'*^®' 
with the principles of humanity and justice ; and whereas both 
His Britannio Majesty and the United States are desirous of 
continuing their efforts to promote its entire abolition, it is 
hereby agreed that both the contracting parties shall use their 
best endeavors to accomplish so desirable an object." The act 
passed by Congress in 1818, which increased the penalties hang- 
ing over this traffic and extended their application ; that of 
1819, which authorized the sending of armed vessels to the coast 
of Africa, and the confiscation of slave-trading ships belonging 
to citizens or foreign residents, together with the effects on board ; 
and the act of 1820, by which the slave-trade, wherever carried 
on, was declared to be piracy both for all persons on Ameri- 
can craft so employed, and for American citizens serving on 
board vessels of any nationality, — ^these several acts show that 
the United States were sincerely endeavoring " to accomplish 
BO desirable an object " as the entire abolition of this infamous 
traffic. 

But the trade continued notwithstanding such legislation, 
and it would appear that vessels and crews from the United 
States were concerned in it, acting in the interest of Cubans, 
but especially of Portuguese in Brazil. The British govern- 
ment, therefore, from time to time, urged on that of the United 
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States the adoption of more effectual measures to comply -with 
the stipulations of the treaty of Ghent. In particular it urged 
that the two nations should concede to each other the right of 
search, with the single object in view of ascertaining whether 
a suspected vessel was really concerned in the slave-trade. To 
this the United States uniformly declined giving their assent. 
The right of search was an odious one even in war, and pecu- 
liarly odious, because British cruisers had exercised it in an 
overbearing and illegitimate way, when the United States 
were a neutral nation. It would, if admitted, naturally in- 
volve a mixed court for deciding cases of capture, which court, 
stationed in a foreign country, and composed of judges not all 
of them amenable to our laws, did not afford to native citizens 
brought before it those securities, which are guaranteed to 
them by the constitution. 

Meanwhile, in February, 1823, by a vote of one hundred 
Reflation of ^^^ thirty-onc to nine, the House of Eepresenta- 
Feb: 28,^1823. tivcs passcd the following resolution : " That the 
President of the United States be requested to .enter upon and 
to prosecute, from time to time, such negotiations with the 
several maritime powers of Europe and America, as he may 
deem expedient for the effectual abolition of the African slave 
trade, and its vUimate demmciation as piracy tmder the la/io 
of nations by the consent of the civilized world." The Secre- 
tary of State, John Q. Adams, in transmitting this resolution 
to the British negotiator, says that "the President has no 
hesitation in acting upon the expressed and almost unanimous 
sense of the House of Eepresentatives, so far as to declare the 
willingness of the American Union to join with other nations 
in the common engagement to pursue and punish those who 
shaU continue to practise this crime, and to fix them irrevoca- 
bly in the class and under the denomination of pirates." 

Most unfortunately the international arrangements here 
contemplated were not carried into effect. The British gov- 
ernment conceived, as we presume, that it would be very dif- 
ficult to bring the other nations into similar agreements, and 
in fact did not, itself, carry through parliament a law making 
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the dave-trade piracy until March 31, 1824. Again, therefore, 
the old plan of mutual search was urged ; but, although there 
was some little expectation that an agreement might be reach- 
ed, on the basis of delivering over captured yessels to the juris* 
diction of their own country, and of holding the captor respon- 
sible for any improper acts to tilie tribunal of the captured 
party, yet no definite result came from the correspondence 
between Mr. Adams and the British minister at Washington. 
This correspondence deserves especial attention from the ability 
with which the Secretary of State discusses the right of search, 
The negotiations were now transferred to England, where, 
on the 13th of March, in 1824, the two govern- ^, . . , 

' ' ° NegotifttlonB In 

ments, by their representatives, signed a conven- ^e^^t-Jn^of ^;^" 
tion which nearly accomplished the object at which 
they had been aiming. By this convention the officers of 
certain public vessels, duly instructed to cruise on the coasts 
of Africa, America, and the West Indies, were authorized to 
detain and examine vessels suspected of being engaged in the 
illicit traffic in slaves. If, after search, such vessels were found 
to be so employed, they were to be delivered up to the officers 
of a vessel of the same nationality, who might be on the 
station; or, if there were no cruisers nigh, were to be conveyed 
to the country to which such slavers belonged, or to one of its 
dependencies, and placed within the reach of its tribunals. 
Officers exercising the right of search in a vexatious or injuri- 
ous maimer, were to be personally liable in costs and damages 
to the masters or owners of vessels detained and visited. In 
all cases of search the boarding officers were to give certificates 
to the captains, , identifying themselves, and declaring their 
object to be simply and solely that of ascertaining whether the 
merchantman was engaged in the slave-trade. Other provis- 
ions secured the right of challenging witnesses, and the pay- 
ment of their expenses. The tenth article we give in its own 
words : " The high contracting parties declare tiiat the right, 
which, in the . foregoing articles, they have each reciprocally 
conceded, of detaining, visiting, capturing, and delivering over 
for trial the merchant vessels of the other engaged in the 
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African slave-trade, is wholly and exclufatvely grounded on the 
consideration of their having made that traffic piracy by their 
respective laws ; and further, that the reciprocal concession of 
said right, as guarded, limited, and regulated by this conven- 
tion, shall not be so construed as to authorize the detention or 
search of the merchant vessels of either nation by the officers 
of the navy of the other, except vessels engaged, or suspected 
of being engaged, in the African slave-trade, or for any other 
purpose whatever than that of seizing and delivering up the 
persons and vessels, concerned in that traffic, for trial and 
adjudication by the tribunals and laws of their own country ; 
nor be taken to affect in any other way the existing rights of 
either of the high contracting parties. And they do also here- 
by agree, and engage to use their influence, respectively, with 
other maritime and civilized powers, to the end that the 
African slave-trade may be declared to be piracy under the 
law of nations," 

When this convention came before the Senate of the United 
Amended by Statcs they amended it as follows: (1.) Either 
then rej°ctedby P^^ty might reuouuce the convention after six 
G. Britain. mouths' uotice. (2.) The cruising of vessels on 

the search for slavers was limited to Africa and the West 
Indies, America being stricken out. (3.) Article VII. of the 
convention speaks of trying for piracy citizens or subjects of 
either country found on board a vessel not " carrying the flag 
of the other party, nor belonging to the citizens or subjects of 
either, but engaged in the illicit traffic of slaves, and lawftiUy 
seized by the cruisers of the other party.'^ This, also, was 
struck out by the Senate. Such cases would be those of 
American citizens on board of Portuguese or other slavers 
subject to search by special treaty with Great Britain, who 
were committing an offence capital by the laws of their own 
country, but not capital by those of the country of the vessel. 
The convention, thus mutilated, went back to England to be 
rejected, and so the affair ended. 
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§ 199- 
The treaty of Washington, signed Angnst 9, 1842, containB 
new arrangements in regard to the right of search ,j,y^^^y of ^a«h- 
which have served until of late as the rule of prac- ^^^"^ ^ ^^^ 
tice for the cruisers of the two countries. In article Ylil. of 
that treaty occur the following words: "Whereas, notwith- 
standing the laws which have at various times been passed by 
the two governments, that criminal traffic is still prosecuted 
and carried on ; and whereas the United States of America and 
Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, are detennined that, so far as it may be 
in their power, it shall be eifectually abolished ; the parties 
mutually stipulate that each shall prepare, equip, and maintain 
in service, on the coast of Africa, a sufficient and adequate 
squadron or naval force of vessels, of Buitable numbers and 
descriptions, to carry in all not less than eighty guns, to en- 
force separately and respectively the laws, rights, and obliga- 
tions of each of the two countries for the suppression of the 
slave-trade: the said squadrons to be independent of each 
other; but the two governments stipulating nevertheless to 
give such orders to the officers commanding their respective 
forces as shall enable them most eifectuallv to act in concert 
and cooperation, upon mutual consultation, as exigencies may 
arise, for the attainment of the true object of this article, 
copies of all such orders to be communicated by each govern- 
ment respectively." To this, article IX. adds, that " whereas, 
nothwithstanding all efforts that may be made on the coast of 
Africa for suppressing the slave-trade, the facilities for carry- 
ing on that traffic and avoiding the vigilance of cruisers, by 
the fraudulent use of flags and other means, are so great, and 
the temptations for pursuing it, while a market can be found 
for slaves, so strong, as that the desired result may be long 
delayed, unless all markets be shut against the purchase of 
African negroes, the parties to this treaty agree that they will 
unite in all becoming remonstrances with any and all powers, 
within whose dominions such markets are allowed to exist ; and 

that they will urge upon all such powers the propriety and 
22 
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duty of closmg suah markets forever." By artide XI. it is 
proYided that the eighth article shall contmne in force five 
years after the ratification, and afterwards nntil either of the 
parties shall signify a wish to terminate it. 

In carrying out the provisions of this treaty the squadrons 
Pmottoe under ^f the two uatious havc actod in concert a good 
fiM treaty. p^^ ^f ^^ ^^^ gj^^^^ 1842, and with considerable 

success. There are, however, serious di£Bculties in the way of 
putting an end to the slave-trade under this arrangement. The 
United States admit no right of search of vessels sustaining 
their national character. If, then, a British cruiser boards a 
vessel of the United States whose papers ara right, no search 
can be made, notwithstanding the most flagrant suspicion. 
Should the boarded vessel, on the other hand, prove to be con- 
cerned in a lawful traffic, the cruiser is responsible for the 
damage of the detention. Unless, then, ships of the two 
nations ^^hunt in couples," or officers of one accompany the 
ships of the other, with authority to superintend the visit, the 
trade cannot wholly be prevented. Or rather such entire pre- 
vention will be impossible untQ the coast of Africa shall be 
ddrted with Christian colonies, until its interior be stimulated 
into an industry which shall create a demand for labor at home, 
and until the slave-trade shall become piracy by the voice of 
all nations. 

§200. 

A question has arisen between the government of the United 
wbetdoeethe Statcs and that of Great Britain as to the true 
meant ***** notiou of the right of search ? Is there any differ- 
ence between the right of visitation so called, and the right of 
search, — ^between the right to ascertain by an inspection of the 
ship's papers that she has the nationality which she claims, and 
the subsequent right of inspecting the vessel and cargo, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether she has certain kinds of mer- 
chandise, as slaves for instance, on board, or whether her pa- 
pers are fraudulent ? The English doctrine touching this point 
is expressed by Lord Aberdeen in a note addressed to our min- 
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iflter in London, of which the following words are a part : " The 
right of search, except when specially conceded by treaty, is a 
purely belligerent right, and can have no existence on the high 
seas during peace. The undersigned apprehends, however, 
that the right of search is not confined to the verification of the 
nationality of the vessel, but also extends to thp objects of the 
voyage and the nature of the cargo. The sole purpose of the 
British cruisefs is to ascertain whether the vessels they meet 
with are really American or not. The right asserted has in 
truth no resemblance to the right of search, either in principle 
or in practice. It is simply a right to satisfy the party, who 
has a legitimate interest in knowing the truth, that the vessel 
actually is what her colors announce. This right we concede 
as freely as we exercise. The British cruisers are not instruct- 
ed to detain American: vessels under any circumstances what- ^ 
ever: on the contrary they are ordered to abstain from all in- 
terference with them, be they slavers or otherwise. But where 
reasonable suspicion exists that the American flag has been 
abused for the purpose of covering the vessel of another nation, 
it would appear scarcely credible . . . that the government of 
the United States, which has stigmatized and abolished the 
trade itself, should object to the adoption of such means as are 
indispensably necessary for ascertaining the truth," 

A little later we find the English envoy at Washington in 
a communication from his government giving notice that Great 
Britain still '^ maintained and would exercise, if necessary, its 
„™ right .0 »=erUi» «>, gen^ene^ of ^ £.g ^UaT.^ 
pected vessel might bear ; that if, in the exercise of this right, 
either from involuntary error, or in spite of every precaution, 
loss or injury should be sustained, a prompt reparation would 
be offered ; but that it should entertain for a single instant the 
notion of abandoning the right itself would be quite impossible." 

The government of the United States, on the other hand, 
has maintained that there is no right of visiting Dootrineheidby 
a vessel, for the purpose of ascertaining its nation- *^® ^^^^ s^a*^ 
ality and distinct from the right of search, known to the law 
of nations ; that the right to visit, in order to be effectual, must 
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in the end include search ; that the right differs in no respect 
fi«m the belligerent right of search; and that every case of de- 
tention of an American vessel for this purpose is a wrong, caD- 
ing for reparation. These views are set forth by Mr. Webster, 
then Secretary of State, in a letter to the ambassador of the 
United States at London. " No snch recognition," he there 
says [i. e. of the right claimed by England], " has presented 
itself to the United States ; but, on the contrary, it understands 
that public writers, courts of law, and solemn treaties, have for 
centuries used the word * visit ' and * search ' in the same sense. 
What Great Britain and the United States mean by the ^ right 
of search,' in its broadest sense, is called by continental writers 
and jurists by no other name than the ' right of visit.' Nor 
can the government of the United States agree that the term 
• right ' is justly applied to such exercise of power as the British 
government thinks it indispensable to maintain in certain 
cases." Again, " there is no right to visit in time of peace, ex- 
cept in the execution of revenue laws or other municipal regu- 
lations, in which cases the right is usually exercised near the 
coast, or within a marine league, or where the vessel is justly 
suspected of violating the law of nations by piratical aggres- 
sion ; but whenever exercised it is the right of search. 

To Lord Aberdeen's declaration, that reparation Would be 
made for injury sustained through the exercise of this right of 
visit, it is replied that, " if injury be produced by the exercise 
of a right, it would seem strange that it should be repaired as 
if it had been the effect of a wrongfiil act. The general rule 
of law certainly is, that in the proper and prudent exercise of 
his own rights, no one is answerable for undesigned injury. It 
may be said that the right is a qualified right, that is, a right 
to do certain acts of force at the risk of turning out to be wrong- 
doers, and of being made answerable for all damages. But 
Buch an argument would prove every trespass to be matter of 
right, subject only to just responsibility. It is as if a civil 
officer on land have process against one individual and through 
mistake arrest another ; this arrest is wholly tortious. No one 
would think of saying it was done under any lawful exercise 
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of anthoritj, or tha*- it was anything but a mere trespass, though 
an tinintentional trespass. The municipal law does not under- 
take to lay down beforehand any role for the government of such 
cases ; and as little does the public law of the world lay down 
beforehand any rule for the government of cases of involuntary 
trespasses, detentions and injuries at sea, except that in bot^ 
cases, law and reason make a distinction between injuries com- 
mitted through mistake, and injuries committed by design, the 
former being entitled to fair and just compensation, the latter 
demanding exemplary damages, and sometimes personal pun- 
ishment." In another passage the inquiry is m&de, " By what 
means is the ascertainment of the nationality of a vessel to be 
effected t Must it lie to ? Or, if it pursue its voyage, may force 
be used ? Or, if it resist force and is captured, must it not be 
condemned as resisting a right, which cannot exist without a 
corresponding obligation imposed on the other party ? Thus, 
it appears that the right exercised in peace differs nothing, as 
to the means of enforcing it which must be adopted, from the 
right of- search exercised in war, which the English government 
disclaims the use of. The government of the United States 
admits that its flag can give no immunity to pirates, nor to any 
other than regularly documented vessels, and it was upon this 
view of the whole case, that it cheerfrilly assumed the duties 
of the treaty of Washington."* 

This discussion took place between 1841 and 1843. Since 
then, in 1858, the British government having j^^ diacusrion 
stationed cruisers near Cuba, for the purpose of 2,SjVin^8^ 
preventing the slave-trade with that island, certain ^^^' 
American vessels were visited on suspicion,, and loud com- 
plaints arose. The Senate of the TJnited States, thereupon, 
passed the following resolution : " that American vessels on the 
high seas in time of peace, bearing the American flag, remain 
under the jurisdiction of the country to which they belong ; 
and, therefore, any visitation, molestation, or detention of such 



* Compw Wheaton'B Hist pp. 686-718 (fixnn which we have freely drawn), and 
Webster's Works, VoL VL, p. 829, ei seq. 
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vesBclB, by force, or by the exhibition of force on the part 
of a foreign power, is in derogation of the sovereignty of the 
United States." 

From the explanations which have since taken place, it 
does not appear that the British government was disposed to 
deny the right which this resolution implies. Elnowing or 
believing slavers to have an American nationsdity, it has, at 
least since 1842, disclaimed the right to detain them, and find- 
ing them to be American, upon examination of their papers, 
it admits that it cannot search them without a violation of 
international law. What, then, is the point upon which the 
two governments differ. Is it that the flag shall always pro- 
tect the vessel which carries it ? We do not imderstand our 
government to take this almost absurd position, which would 
prevent, in fact, the execution of the treaties establishing the 
right of mutual search into which England has entered with 
Spain and Portugal, and would render nugatory all attempts 
to put down the slave-trade. Is it that if an American vessel 
is detained by mistake, no reparation shall ever be paid ? But 
the contrary has been asserted by Lord Aberdeen and others 
who have spoken for the British government. The only ques- 
tions between the two powers ought to be these : in ascertain- 
ing the nationality of a vessel imder suspicion, what procedure 
shall be prescribed to the officer in charge of the matter, and 
if injury is done by the detention, in what way shall it be dis- 
covered and compensated ? The English and French govern- 
ments have agreed on a code of instructions relating to this 
subject which are identical, and that code has been submitted 
to our government for its adoption.* 

So stood the discussion between the two governments on 
New arrange. ^^ right of scarch dowu to 1860, when the first 
ntatoinistti edition of this work was published. A new face 
was put on affairs by the treaty signed at Washington, April 
7, 1862, and ratified at London, May 25, by which the 
two powers conceded the mutual right of search to public 

• ^ee^ of Lord Malmesbnrf, of Feb. 14, 1860. 
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veBBels Bpecially provided with inetractioiiB for that purpose, 
which are anthorized to visit each other's merchant vessels, 
known or suspected of trading in slaves, but only within 200 
miles of the African coast south of parallel 82, and within 30 
leagues of Cuba. The searching officers are required to show 
their instructions, and give certificates of their rank, etc., to the 
visited vessel. Losses by arbitrary and illegal detention are to 
be made good, etc. Three mixed courts without appeal are 
established, — at New York, Sierra Leone, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Certain indications of the character of vessels searched 
are mentioned as being presumptive evidence of intention to 
engage in the slave-trade, and as justifying detention, and pre- 
cluding damages, for it. Yessds condemned by the courts 
above-mentioned are to be broken up, and sold imless used for 
public purposes. May this treaty prove an effectual bar to thi^ 
wicked traffic in future. 

§ 201. 

Viewing thi^ subject now for a moment, not in the light ol 
positive law, but in that of justice, we must admit 
the distinction between search which ends with SS^^StTmlto*" 
ascertaining a vessel's nationality, and search S toeoV^«JP 
which goes farther, to be entirely reaeonable, and 
deserving of recognition by the law of nations. There is no 
middle groimd between the flags' being decisive proof of na- 
tionality and examining upon suspicion. Every nation has, in 
peace, the right of visiting its own vessels on the high seas, 
and it may be highly important so to do. By the nature of 
the case, mistakes must sometimes be made in attempting to 
exercise such a right, and as soon as they are discovered search 
is to be broken off. Suppose, again, that by special conven- 
tion, two states were to give up, reciprocally, the right of searah 
in war ; and one of them were to be at war with some otlmr 
country. Is it not evident that either such belligerent must 
abandon the right of search altogether, or ascertain for itself 
by inspection of papers, that particular vessels belonged to the 
country with which its agreement to abstain from search exist- 
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ed ? If an injury grows out of detention, bo may it grow out 
of detention on eoBpicion of piracy, where the examination may 
proceed far beyond the point of ascertaining the nationality of 
the vessel. If now a nation or its cruisers may be called to 
account for injuring the innocent while doing a lawful work, 
and if equitable claims for damage arising from detention are 
allowed, it is not easy to see what harm can spring from a 
police of the seas thus limited. 

§202. • 

^^ England asserts the right of impressing British subjectB 

in time of war out of neutral ships, and of dedd- 

for iier eeamon on mg by her visitmg officers, who among the crews 

palmed by GrMt of such merchant ships are British subjects. She 

asserts this as a legid prerogative of the crown; 
which prerogative is alleged to be founded on the English law 
of perpetual and indissoluble allegiance of the subject, and his 
obligation imder all circumstances, and for his whole life, to 
render military service to the crown whenever required.*' * 

The exercise of this assumed right has formerly been the 
source of more embittered feeling among the inhabitants of the 
United States towards Great Britain, than any or all other 
causes. At different times since the French revolution, and 
especially before the war of 1812, attempts were made to re- 
move by negotiation this ground of vexation and animosity. 
In 1803, a convention having this in view, came to the point 
of signature, but was broken off, because the British govern- 
ment insisted that it should not apply to the ^^ narrow seas " 
near the British islands. The war of 1812, it is well known, 
was justified on this pretext after the orders in council had 
been rescinded. The claim was not alluded to in the treaty 
0^ Ghent, nor has Great Britain since abandoned it. The 
exercise of this right of search was peculiarly galling and 
severe, because mistakes might arise, or be claimed to arise, 
from similarity of names ; and because emigrant sailors, whose 
families and hopes were on this side of the water, might be 

• Mr. Webster's letter to Lord Ashbnrton, of Aug. 1842. 
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dragged away from the vessel in which they had shipped, and 
in which they would soon return to their homes. 

The question of the indefeasibleness of the subjects' allegi- 
ance, is by no means closely connected with this so-called right. 
Admit the doctrine of indissoluble allegiance, this right will 
not follow. Eeject it, and still it might be true that England 
might impress her subjects not naturalized in this country, if 
found on our vessels. But the right must be pronounced to 
have no foundation. A belligerent cruiser has no right to 
search a neutral on the high sea for any reason which does not 
involve the neutral's violation of his neutrality, i. e. his at- 
tempt to aid one of the parties at war. For every other pur- 
pose the ship is territory, so far forth, that it is under its terri- 
torial law, dad no one on board can be invaded more than 
another. The laws of the land to which a vessel belongs, 
govern on the high seas, unless international law interferes. 
Is it, then, against the law of nations, is it even a wrong done 
to a country, if a sailor there bom is taken on board a vessel 
as one of its crew ? This will not be pretended. What, then, 
is to be thought of a right which invades the deck of a neutral 
vessel with force, in order to prevent that which a neutral may 
lawfully do, and which, it may be, the sailor in question might 
lawfully do, until this right was enforced against him, and 
which he was bound to do by contract? Moreover, it is not' 
easy to see, if the right exists, why it is confined to a time of 
war, since it has nothing to do with the relations between the 
neutral and the enemy. It is really, then, a perpetual and 
universal right, if a right at all, and as legitimate oh land as 
on the sea. 

It is the recollection of the arrogance with which England, 
as the mistress of the seas, attempted to enforce this right, that 
has obstructed her in all efiective arrangementa with the 
United States for suppressing the slave-trade. Had this un- 
happy wound not been opened years since, it is not unlikely 
that her benevolent purposes towards Africa, would have fouifd 
more earnest co-operation, and have borne ftiU fruit.* 

* Comn Vr. Webster's admirable letter to Lord Ashburton, of Aug. 8, 1842| 
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I)EFECr0| SANCmONB, PB0GBE8S, AND PB0SPECT8 07 nTTEBNATIONAL 

LAW. 

§ 208. 

International Law, as we have viewed it, is a Bystem of 
roles, adopted by the free choice of certain nations for the 
purpose of governing their intercourse with each other, and not 
inconsistent with the principles of natural justice. It has 
grown up by degrees, and has been submitted during its progress 
to sundry modifications. It is the most voluntary of all codes, 
but in other respects shares the character of national law. We 
propose, in this closing chapter, to consider briefly its defects, 
its sanctions, its progress hitherto, and its prospects for the 
future. 

The principal deficiencies of international law grow out of 
1. Defects of ^^^ voluntary nature, and its being a law for the 
International law. couduct of perfectly sovercigu independent bodies. 
Hence its slow progress, since it takes time for modifications 
or improvements of it to pass from one nation to another ; and 
hence, also, in part, the different views of it taken by different 
nations, some of which are in advance of their age, in a sense 
of justice or of true international policy. But the principal 

defect arising from this source is the want of an 

Its unecrtainty. . t •« . • a j* '^ • • 7 xm 

authoritatwe e^xyponent of its prmci^ples. When 
individuals differ in regard to their rights, the law as inter- 
preted by the courts decides at last between them. But no 
nation can set up its opinion on a doubtful question of interna- 
tional law as a rule for another. No text-writer has such 

C^ea by Wheaton in his History, pp. Y87-746, and in Webster'a Worka, YoL VL, 
p. 818. 
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authority that all will abide by his judgment, not to Bay that 
he may need an interpreter himself; that new cases may arise 
which he has not contemplated ; and that part of the law he 
has laid down may become obsolete. And thus, if nations 
We differed on some important qnestion touching their rights, 
they have been prone, in the absence of any sovereign author- 
ity beyond themselves, to take the law into their own hands, 
— ^to commit their cause to the sword* 

In regard, however, to the question what is actually inter- 
national law, there seems no impossibility that a congress of 
men learned in that department should prepare a code, on 
which all Christian nations or the great body of them should 
agree. Such a congress has appeared to many to be highly 
desirable. That its decisions in the shape of a code should 
introduce entire certainty into the science, or that its own lan- 
guage would not give rise to new uncertainties, is not to be 
supposed ; still many questions as to the rights of ambassadors, 
of neutral territory, and of war on land and on the sea, and 
the like, could be so far settled, that there would be fewer 
grounds of controversy, fewer unintended violations of the law 
between nations than hitherto. As for the interpretation of 
such a code in the general, and when it should bear on no 
present dispute, it is not unlikely that a imiform view would 
grow up among the publicists of all nations. And if additions 
or changes should be foimd necessary in the progress of human 
society, they could be made with more ease than the original 
code itself. 

§ 204. 

Another defect of existing international law is the limited 
numbei^ of nations to which it is applicable. As 2. its narrow 
it is a voluntary code, to which neither the half- ^^^^ 
civilized nor the barbarian parts of the world have given their 
assent, the Christian states who make it a law between them- 
selves are in danger of acting as if no rules of justice bound 
them beyond their own circle, and as if nations which refused 
to abide by their rules of intercourse in any respect were to be 
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treat'Od as enemies. Fonnerly barbaronfi tribes were conquered 
nnder grant from the Pope to make Christians of them. Now 
great nations do not scruple to seize on islands or coasts with no 
sufficient pretext, or go to war because a nation of the East, in 
the exercise of its sovereignty, declines to trade with thenu 
And when war breaks out in such cases, there is no obligation 
acknowledged to abide by the ordinary rules of humanity, or 
scarcely of justice. When Constantino was stormed, in 1837, 
by the French, besides the ordinary pillage of property by the 
troops, a scientific commission robbed the inhabitants of all the 
Arabic manuscripts they could lay their hands on. 

No cure can be effectual for this evil, imtil a deeper moral 
sense and feeling of brotherhood shall dictate rules, humane 
and just, by which the vessels of civilized nations shall govern 
their intercourse with the weak and the barbarous parts of the 
world. Nor even then will lawless crews abstain from out- 
rages, which wiU be avenged on the next ship, and thus new 
fuel be applied to kindle up the ferocity of savages. And for 
every outrage there will be a plea, which will prevail, because 
the savages cannot tell their own story. We have already re- 
marked (§ 136), that rules of intercourse with such races of men 
cannot be conformed to our international code, and that punish- 
ments must often be summary with them, to be understood. 
But is justice, is humanity, to be thrown off, as being conven- 
tional ? Can there be a doubt that, if all the ships of Christian 
states had dealt kindly and righteously with the islands of the 
sea, long ago they would have been far more open to Christi- 
anity and civilization than they are now. 

§205. 

Another obvious defect of international law, is its weakness 

8. No umpire In ^^ cascs of controvcrsy, arising from the sovereign- 

oontroversie.. ^j ^f ^ations, and from the fact that they have no 

national umpire to whom, in entire confidence, they can refer 
their disputes. It has, indeed, often happened, that a point of 
controversy has been referred to an arbitrator chosen for the 
occasion, and that thus wars have been prevented. But there 
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seem to be difficulties in snch a course, owing either to the ar 
bitrator's imperfect acquaintance with the subject-matter refer- 
red to him, or to his inclination to ^^ split the difference/' 
whether through a desire to stand well with both parties, or 
through his inability to come to a sure decision. 

It has been urged with great zeal by benevolent persons, 
anxious to put an end to war, that a congress of ^ oongreM to set. 
nations, — an international court,— =can and ought "® digput«e. 
to be instituted, to which all controversies should be submitted, 
and whose decisions would be, by the pledged word of the par- 
ties represented, final. There are great difficulties to be over- 
come, before such a court, with deputies from great and small 
states, xmder various forms of government, could be constituted 
with the requisite powers ; and probably others no less formi- 
dable would attend its working, and the execution, — by force if 
necessary, — of its decisions. If such a court or congress could 
be created, we should hail the event as a sign of the peaceful 
spirit which was abroad, and which would give the body very 
little to do. 

§206. 

A plan to prevent war was proposed by the Abb6 St. Pierre, 
in 1729, in his " Abreg6 du projet de paix perpe- p,,j,^ ^^^^^^ 
tuelle,'' of which, as well as of other similar plans, f.'' srpiowJfS"* 
an extended account is given by Dr. Wheaton, in 
his history of the law of nations.* St. Pierre contemplated a 
perpetual alliance, or league, of which the states of Europe 
should be members, having in all, either singly or in groups, 
twenty votes. The allies should renounce the right of war, and 
submit their differences to the arbitration of the general assem- 
bly of the league, whose decision, if it carried three fourths of 
the votes, should be final. If one of the allies should refuse to 
abide by such decision, or make treaties in contravention of it, 

* For St Pferre'8, oomp. Pftrt 2, § 17 ; for Bentham's, Part 3, § 21 ; for KanVs, 
Part 4, g§ 86, 87. Gomp. also Kant, " zum ewigen Frieden,** in his works, yoL 6, 
pp. 411-466 (ed. Leipz. 1888); and Ladd, in Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, 
pp. 609-688. (Boston, 1840.) 
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or make preparations for war, the allies shotild arm against the 
refractory member with the view of reducing it to obedience. 
The representatives of the league were to be empowered to 
pass, by a plurality of votes, all laws necessary to carry the ob- 
jects of the alliance into effect, but entire^ unanimity of the 
allies was required for changes in the fundamental articles of 
their confederation. 

About the year 1789, and just before the great revolution- 
2. Jeremy Ben- ^^ outburst iu Europe, Jcrcmy Bentham sketch- 
thMn»8. g^ ^ pjj^ ^f ^ general congress, which was long 

afterwards published. The nations were first to be led to re- 
duce and fix their military establishments in some fair ratio, 
and also to abandon their colonies, for which so much blood 
had been shed. Then a congress was to be established, con- 
sisting of two deputies from each state, the agency of which 
should consist in reporting and circulating its decrees, and in 
placing refractory states under the ban of Europe. Bentham 
was willing that a fixed contingent should be furnished by the 
several states for the purpose of enforcing the decrees of the 
court, but thought that public opinion and a free press would 
prevent the necessity of such an extreme measure. 

In 1795, Immanuel Kant published a short essay inscribed 
a. Kant's. " zum owigcu Frieden," — " to perpetual peace." 

Some of his preliminary articles were the following : that no 
state should be merged by inheritance, exchange, sale or gift 
in another state ; that standing armies should in time cease ; 
that no state debts should be incurred with reference to exter- 
nal politics ; that no state should interfere with force in the 
affairs of another. Then follow the definitive articles, the first 
of which is, that every state shall have a republican constitu- 
tion, or one in which all the citizens share in the power of 
making laws, apd deciding on questions of peace and war. The 
next is, that international law shall be based upon a confeder- 
ation of free states ; and finally, there is to be a citizenship of 
the world, limited to the notion of the free access of all men to, 
and their residence in any state upon the earth's surface. The 
congress which Kant proposes is not to be indissoluble, but is 
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to be held and to be difisolyed acoording to the pieasnre of the 
members.* 

For the advantages and the feasibleness, according to the 
views of the anthers, of a general congress of na- ^^ j^^^ 
tions, the prize essays may be consulted, which •■"y- 
were called forth by premiums offered by friends of the Amerir 
can Peace Society, especially the sixth essay written by Mr. 
William Ladd. 

With regard to all such plans for securing perpetual peace, 
we must take into account (1.) the danger of dissolution, owing 
to the separate interests and party-feelings of the members ; (2.) 
the danger that great states would control the congress, and 
make it their instrument; (3.) that if the congress had no 
means of enforcing its decrees, they would not be respected, 
and if they had, a general war would break out instead, as it 
might be, of a particular oncf 

§207. 

What, then, are the sanctions of international law f They 
are, first^ within eisich separate state municipal laws ganctioii« of inter- 
confirmingit, and making penal its violation. Such ^•"onaiiKw. 
are the laws of the United States which protect the persons of 
ambassadors, or prohibit offences against neutral rights, and 
the like. (Oomp. § 165.) JSecandh/j the^ moral sentiment of 
each and all the states which have consented to the existing 
international law. This is a considerable and an increas- 
ing force, one which comes into the recesses of palaces and 
cabinets ; and which sometimes speaks in threatening tones 
against gross wrongs. ThinUt/j war. Great as the evil of war 
is, it is not in the existing condition of mankind the greatest. 
It would have been a greater evil for the states of Europe to 
have surrendered their independence to Napoleon, than it was 
to recover it by the sacrifice of untold treasure and countless 

• Gomp. Wheaton's Hist. p. 764, and Kant's BechUehfe, § 61, the end of the 
treatise. 

f Gomp. Bluntschli, Staatsr. H 18. 
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lives. ITationB are reformed by the sobering inflnences of war. 
Nations are exalted by contending in war for something which 
is good. Let not this dread sanction, then, be thought to be 
of no use. War often cures the internal maladies which peace 
has fostered. 

§208. 

But war often for a time exhausts and demoralizes, it some- 
Aotaai progreM *™^ perpetuatcs injufitice, it is occasionally un- 
of Intern, uw. dcrtakcu against the clearest provisions of the law 
of nations. Has, then, this law of nations, amid the violations 
of its code, on the whole made progress ? To this question a 
negative answer can be given only by those who plant their 
argument on gross offences rising up here and there, as we look 
down history, but who do not enough take into account the 
general strain and spirit of the age.* When the question is 
made to embrace a large tract of time, and we search for pro- 
gress between the eras while the codes of Greece and Borne 
were living ones, and the present day, no one can hesitate 
what answer to give to it. But has there been progress be- 
tween the time of Grotius (1625), or the peace of Westphalia 
(1648), and the most modem times ? An answer by a very 
competent authority — ^Dr. Wheaton — at the close of his history, 

sums up the principal heads of progress as follows: — 

» 

" That the pacific relations among nations have been maintained hj the 
general establishment of permanent missions, and the general recognition 
of the immunities of public ministers. 

" Although the right of intervention to preserve the balance of power, 
or to prevent the dangers to which one country may be exposed by the 
domestic transactions of another, has been frequentiy assmned ; yet no 
general rules have been discovered by which the occasions which may 
justify the exercise of this right, or the extent to which it may be carried, 
can be laid down ; and that it remains, therefore, an undefined and unde- 
finable exception to the mutual independence of nations. 

** The exclusive dominion, claimed by certain powers over particular 
seas has been abandoned, as an obsolete pretension of barbarous times ; the 

* Comp. for a gloomy view of the progress of international law the article (refeiw 
red to in § 8) in the Edinbuigh Reyiew, No. 166, for April, 1848. 
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general ii^e of the high seas, without the limits of any particular state, for 
the purposes of navigation, commerce, and fishery, has heen conceded ; and 
the right of search on the ocean limited to periods of war, except certain 
conventional arrangements applicable to the African slave-trade. 

" The navigation of the river Scheldt, which was closed by the* treaty 
of Westphalia, in favor of the commerce of Holland, has been re-opened to 
all nations; and the general right to navigate the Rhine, the Elbe, the 
Danube, and other rivers which separate or pass through different states, 
has been recognized as a part of the public law of Europe. 

'* The colonial monopoly, that fruitful source of wars, has nearly ceasod ; 
and with it the question as to the right of neutrals to enjoy in war a com- 
merce prohibited in time of peace. 

** The African slave-trade has been condemned by the opinion of all 
Christian nations, and prohibited by their separate laws, or by mutual 
treaty-stipulations between them. 

'^ The practices of war bet^feen civilized nations have been sensibly 
mitigated, and a comparison of the present modes of warfare with the sys- 
tem of Grotius, will show the inmiense improvement which has taken place 
in the laws of war. 

^^ Although there is still some uncertainty as to the rights of neutral 
navigation in time of war, a conventional law has been created by treaty, 
which shows a manifest advance towards securing the commerce of nations 
which remain at peace, from interruption by those which are engaged in 
war. 

" The sphere, within which the European law of nations operates, has 
been widely extended by the unqualified accession of the new American 
states ; by the tendency of the Mahonunedan powers to adopt the public 
law of Christendom ; and by the general feeling, even among less -civilized 
nations, that there are rights, which they may exact from others, and 
consequently duties which they may be required to fulfil. 

" The law of nations, as a science, has advanced with the improvements 
in the principles and language of philosophy ; with our extended knowl- 
edge of the past and present condition of mankind, resulting from deeper 
researches into the obscurer periods of history, and the discovery of new 
regions of the globe ; and with tbe greater variety and importance of the 
questions to which the practical application of the system has given rise. 

*' And lastly, that the law of nations, as a system of positive rules regu- 
lating the mutual intercourse of nations, has improved with the general 
improvement of civilization, of which it is one of the most valuable pro- 
ducts." 

4 

To which we may add, that Bince Dr. Wheaton's hiBtoiy 
was written, in 1843, 

23 
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Free navigation of nearly all the rivers of the world, nnder 
the jurisdiction of Christian states, has been conceded to those 
who dwell on their upper waters, if to no others ; 

That the Black Sea is open to all merchant vessels, and the 
navigation through the Danish Straits freed from onerous 
duties, 

And that most of the leading nations of the world have 
agreed, that as between them, free ships shall make free goods, 
and that privateering shall cease. 

§209. 

Is there reasonable expectation that this progress will con- 
tinue in friture times? This question resolves 
cenifttionaiiaw' itself iuto thobroader one, whether true civiliza- 
tion built on sound morality and religion is des- 
tined to advance or to decline? If nations are to grow in 
moral enlightenment ; if there is to be a faith that the great 
Buler of nations has put them upon trial, as truly as individu- 
als, so that no amount of power can save from punishment, or 
even from extinction, a nation, in which the feeling of justice 
is blunted by a long course of sinning ; if opinion is destined 
to circulate so freely through the world that crimes committed 
against other and weaker states shall stamp disgrace on a na- 
tion through coming time, and a sense of character over the 
world shall be felt to be valuable ; if national crimes shall ap- 
pear to all to be hurtM to their perpetrators ; if, finally, closer 
intercourse shall bring the nations more nearly to the same 
standard of justice, then will international law purify itself, 
until it reaches the perfection of justice attainable by man, and 
with this that degree of humanity and of renunciation of strict 
right which is compatible with the distinct sovereignty and 
special sphere of separate nations. That such advance will be 
made we believe, for we can see no limit to the influences of 
the moral and religious powers which the Author of Nature 
and of the Gospel has put into motion. And it is probable 
that the advance will be more rapid than heretofore, although 
by no means easy or unopposed. 
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§ 210. 

fVom all that has been said it has become apparent that the 
study of international law is impoltant, as an in- 

• X / Importaaoe of tiM 

dex of civiEzatioii, and not to the student of law Btudyofinternar 

tioaal law. 

only, but to the student of history. In our land 
especially it is important, on more than one account, that this 
science should do its share in enlightening educated minds. 
One reason for this lies in the new inducemesits which we, as a 
people, have to swerve from national rectitude. Formerly our 
interests threw us on the side of imrestricted commerce, which 
is the side towards which justice inclines, and we lived far 
within our borders with scarcely the power to injure or be in- 
jured except on the ocean. Now we are running into the 
crimes to which strong nations are Uable. Our diplomatists 
unblushingly moot the question of taldng foreign territory by 
force if it cannot be purchased ; our executive prevents pirati- 
cal expeditions against the lands of neighboring states as feebly 
and slowly as if it connived at them ; we pick quarrels to gain 
conquests ; and at length after more than half a century of pub- 
lic condemnation of the .slave-trade, after being the first to 
brand it aa piracy, we hear the revival of the trade advocated 
as a right, as a necessity. Is it not desirable that the sense of 
justice, which seems fading out of the national mind before 
views of political expediency or destiny, should be deepened 
and made fast by that study which frowns on national crimes ? 
And, again, every educated person ought to become ac- 
quainted with international law, because he is a responsible 
member of the body politic ; because there is danger that party 
views will make our doctrine in this science fluctuating, imless 
it is upheld by large numbers of intelligent persons ; and be- 
cause the executive, if not controlled, will be tempted to assume 
the province of interpreting international law for us. As it 
regards the latter point it may be said, that while Congress 
has power to define offences against the laws of nations, and 
thus, if any public power, to pronounce authoritatively what 
the law of nations is, the executive through the Secretary 
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of State, in practice, gives the lead in all international ques* 
tions. In this way the Monroe doctrine appeared ; in this way 
most other positions have been advanced; and perhaps this 
could not be otherwise. But we ought to remember that the 
supreme executives in Europe have amassed power by having 
diplomatic relations in their hands, that thus the nation may 
become involved in war against its will, and that the preven- 
tion of evils must lie, if there be any, with the men who have 
been educated in the principles of international justice.* 

I close this treatise here, hoping that it may be of some use 
to my native land, and to young men who may need a guide in 
the science of which it treats. 

* I leave this g as it stood in the first ed., onlj remarking that all oar aggres- 
sions have been direcilj or indirecUj owing to the sUye power ; and that with the 
downfall of that power, to which we may look forward as certain, most of our 
temptations to ii^nstice, and most of the inflnences which have blunted the oon- 
sotenoes of a large part of the nation, wOl be remored. 
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A 0B1JSF SELECTION OF WOBES AND DOCUMENTS BEABINe ON HmSENA- 

TIONAL LAW. 



A. Its Iitbbatubb and Hibtoet. 

Yon Ompteda. Literatnr dee gesammten, so wohl nattlrlidhen als posi- 
tiven, Yolkerrechts. Regensbnrg (Ratisbon), 1785, 2 parts, continued by 

Yon Kamptz. None literatnr des Yolkerrechts seit dem Jahre, 1784. 
Berlin, 1817. . 

Robert y. Mohl. Die Geschichte nnd Literatnr der Staatswiasenscbaf- 
ten. Erlangen, 1855-68, 8 vols. The first volume includes a monograpby 
on the more recent literature of the law of nations, containing valuable 
criticisms. 

The works of Eliiber and De Martens on the law of nations, in the edi. 
tion of the former by Morstadt (1851), and of the latter by Yerg6 (1858), 
contain, each, a selection of authorities and helps in that science, and the 
notes to Heffter^s Y5lkerrecht contain copious references to other writers. 

Rob. "Ward. Enquiry into the foundation and history of the" law of 
nations in Europe from the time of the Greeks and Romans to the age of 
Grotius. London (and Dublin), 1795, 2 vols. 

Henry Wheaton. History of the law of nations in Europe and America, 
from the earliest times to the treaty of Washington, 1842. New York, 
1845. This work was first written and published in French, as an answer 
to a prize question proposed by the French academy of moral and political 
sciences, and was considerably enlarged when it appeared in its English 
dress. 

'Ed. Osenbraggen. De jure pacis et belli Romanorum liber smgularis. 
Leipzig, 1886. 

K. Th. Patter. BeitrSge zur Ydlkerrechtsgeschichte und Wissenschaft. 
Leipzig, 1848. 

MQller-Jochmus. Geschichte des Yolkerrechts im Alterthimi. Leip- 
zig, 1848. 

F. Laurent. Histoire du droit des gens. Ghent, 1850, Paris, 1861, 8 
vols. The first volume treats of the Oriental nations, the second of the 
Greeks, the third of the Romans. Oomp. Mohl's criticism, u. s. I. 874. 
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B. DOOUMBNTS, IKOLUDING DiPLOMATIO HiBTOBT. 

1. The early maritime latos. 

These are chiefly contained in Pardessns* OoUection des lois maritimes 
ant^rieures an zviii* fd^e. Paris, 6 vols., 4to. 1828-1845. 

The earliest of them, the laws of the Rhodians, belongs to centarj IX. 
To the twelfth centnrj pertain the maritime laws contained in the Assises 
des bourgeois du rojanme de Jernsalemme, the Booles or Jngements 
d^Oleron, and the Jngemens de Damm, or Lois de West-Gapelle. Danun 
in Flanders, the port of Bruges, began to be a town of importance before 
1180. Its customs were principally copied from those of the isle of Oleron.* 
The Oonsolato del mare, composed at Barcelona in the Gatalonian dialect, 
the most extensive and important of the sea-codes (comp. § 178), was 
collected in century XIY, and to the same century must be ascribed the 
first laws of Wisby on the island of Gothland, and the customs of Amster- 
dam ; but the sea-code of Wisby belongs to the next century, and according 
to HiiUmann (StSdtewesen des Mittelalters I. 182), was borrowed in part 
from the laws of Oleron and of Amsterdam. The laws of the Hanseatio 
league are of various dates, especially of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and the Guidon de la mer was composed in the century next suc- 
ceeding. The sea laws of Amalfi, of an earlier date, have been published 
by the Italian historian, Troya, under the title, " Oapitula et ordinationes 
maritinuo civitatis Amalfitanss." Vienna, 1844. 

2. Collections of Treaties. 

Damont. Gorps universel diplomatique, etc. Amsterdam and the 
Hague, 1726-1781 ; 8 vols., folio, most of them in two parts. A supplement 
to this work in 5 vols, folio (Amst. and the Hague, 1789) contains a history 
of ancient treaties by Barbeyrac (vol. 1), a supplem.entary collection oT 
treaties from 838 to 1788, — ^Dumont having ended with 1781, by Bousset 
(vols. 2-8), and a '^ diplomatic ceremonial of the courts of Europe *' (vols. 
4-^), by the same author. Another supplement sometimes accompanying 
Dumont^s work is entitled ' Histoire des trait6s de paix et autres n6goci&- 
tions du xvii* si^cle, par Jean- Yves de St. Priest, Amst., 1785, 2 vols., fol. 

Wenck (F. A. G.) Godex juris gentium recentissimi. Leipzig, 8 vols., 
8vo., 1781-1796. This embraces a period of thirty-seven years, 1786-1772, 
and continues Dumont's work. 

De Martens (G. F.) Becueil des principaux trait^s de paix, d^alliance, 
etc., depuis 1761, jusqu^il nos jours. The Recueil forms 8 volumes and 
reaches down to 1808, with 4 volumes of supplements. (2d ed. Getting. 
1817-1885.) The nouveau Recueil by the same editor, continued by his 
nephew 0. de Martens, by Saalfeld and Murhard, is in 16 vo^s., some of 

« 

* Warnkonig, in hU Flandrisohe Staata-und Roohtagesebiohte, vol. L Appendix, No. XLI 
gives aa old text of the lawa of Damm, instead of the modern and worthleas one of FardeaaiiiL 
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which are in seyeral parts, so as to make 20 toIs., and reaches from 1608 to 
1880. The nowoeau Beeueil ghUrai edited by Murhard, and from the 14th 
voL by Samwer, consists thns far of 17 vols. The first part of yol. 17 
reaches into 1861. The nouveava Supplemens by Mnrhard in 8 vols, supply 
what is deficient down to 1889. A register in two i)artSy entitled Tabl§ 
gSnSrale du Becaeil des trait^s de G. F. de Martens, accompanies this work, 
and covers the period down to 1889. (All the volames have been pub- 
lished at Getting, in various years.) 

Schmauss (J. J.) Corpus juris gentium academicum (1096-178 1)» 
Leipz. 1780, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Leibnitz. Oodez juris gentium diplomaticus, and mantiBsa codicia juris 
gentium diplomatioL Containing not only treaties, but various other docu- 
ments. 1698, 1700, Hanover. 

Ch. de Martens et J. de Oussy. Becueil manuel et pratique des trait^s, 
conventions, etc. Of this selection, which is intended to embrace the 
treaties on which the relations of the world since 1760 are based, 7 vols, 
had appeared in 1857. 

Most civilized nations have special collections of their own diplomatio 
transactions. We name a few : 

Leonard. Becueil des trait^s, etc. faits par les rois de France, depuis 
pr^s de trois si^des. Parb, 1698, 6 vols., 4to. 

Bymer. Archiva regia reserata, sive foedera, etc. inter reges Angliss 
et alios quosvis ab ineunte sieculo idimo. Lond. 1708-1785, 20 vols., foL 
The later volumes were prepared by Bob. Sanderson. 

Collection of all the treaties of peace between Great Britain and other 
powers from 1648 till 1771. Lend., 1772. A second ed., by Ch. Jenkin- 
son, afterwards earl of Liverpool, in 8 vols., carries them down to 1784. 

Chalmers. A collection of maritime treaties of Great Britain and other 
powers. Lond., 1790. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Lnnig (J. C.) Teutsches Beichs-Archiv. Leipz., 1710-1722. 24 vols., 
foL 

CoUeccion de los Tratados de Paz, Alianza, etc., by D. Jos. Ant. de 
Abreu y Bertonado. Madrid, 1740-1752. 12 vols., fol. 

Cantillo. Tratados de Paz y de Comercio. Madrid, 1848. 

Ltmig (J. C.) Codex Italiffi diplomaticus. Frankf. and Leipz. 1725- 
1785. 4 vols., fol. 

Elliott (J.) American diplomatio Code, containing treaties of the 
United States between 1778-1884. Washmgton, 1884. 

The seventh volume of *^ Public Statutes at large of the United States 
of America," edited by B. Peters, Boston, 1848, contains, in two parts, 
treaties with foreign states and Indian tribes. (Vols. 7 and 8, new ed.) 

For other collections of the treaties of particular states, Ompteda and 
the Appendix to KltLber^s Volkerrecht may be consulted. 
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El&ber (J. L.) Acten des Wiener Congresses, in den Jahren, 1814 nad 
1815. Erlangen, 1815-1816. 6 vols., 870. 

Ghillany (F. G.) Diplomatisches Handbach. Nordlingen, 1854. 
2 vols. Also in French, Paris and Brussels, 1856. A brief selection, omit- 
ting a number of the most important treaties. 

8. Diplomatio History, 

The Abb§ de Mably. Droit public de rEnrope fondS snr les traitda. 
Paris, 1717, 2 vols. Often reprinted, as in his works. Paris, 1821. 15 vols. 

Koch. Abr6g6 de Phistoire des trait^s de paix, etc. Bale, 1796-7. 
4 vols. Recast by Schdll. Paris, 1817-18, in 15 vols. 

Flassan. Histoire g^n^rale etraisonn6e de la Diplomatie Fran^aise. 
Paris et Strasbourg. Second ed. 1811. The same author published a 
history of the Congress of Vienna at Paris in 1829. 

Histoire des trait^s de paix, etc. par le Oomte de Garden. Fourteen vol- 
umes appeared before 1859, and reach down from the peace of Westphalia 
to the peace of Paris in 1814. This is a revival of the works of Kodi and 
SchoU. See MohPs critique on this work (u. s. p. 845.) 

Spalding (L ) The diplomacy of the United States. Being an account 
of the foreign relations of the country. Boston, 1826. 

Mignet. Negotiations relatives ^ la succession d^Espagne sous Louis 
XIV. Paris, 1885-42. 4 vols., 4to. 

Other works on the history of diplomacy are mentioned and character- 
ized by Von Mohl (u. s.) Here also the published correspondence of 
statesmen and ambassadors, and the works of the ablest historians are 
great helps. Here is the place to name collections of documents, which 
are often of great value in illustrating the progress of negotiations. Of this 
kind are the British and foreign state papers, of which 24 volumes had ap- 
peared in various years down to 1853 ; the Parliamentary papers of vari- 
ous years ; the Portfolio, 6 vols., 1886-37 ; Diplomatic correspondence of 
the Amer. revolation, by J. Sparks, Boston, 1829-30, 12 vols. ; Diplomatic 
correspondence of the United States from 1783 to 1789. Boston, 1838. 
7 vols. 

0. Tbeatisbs on thb La.w of Nations ob on Titles of it. 

(a) Among the forerunners of Grotius may be named Oldendorp, pro- 
fessor at Marburg. Isagoge, seu elementaria introductio juris naturae, 
gentiam et civilis. Cologne, 1539. 

Suarez, a learned Spaniard, professor at Alcala, Salamanca, etc. (1548- 
1617). De legibus et Deo legislatori. 

Francis a Victoria, professor at Salamanca. In his Relectiones theo- 
logicso, published at Lyons, 1557, the sixth part is entitled ^* de jure belli." 
Bee Hallam^s introd. 2, 242, and TVheaton^s hist pp. 85-43. 
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Baltbftzar Ayala, a Spaniard, jndge advooate of the Spaniah annj in the 
Netherlands. De jure et officiis belliois et disoiplinft libri tres. Antwerp, 
1597. Oomp. Hallam, 2, 244, and Wheaton, n. s., 48-49. The following 
passage cited by Hallam from this scarce work, speaks well for Ayala^s 
sonndness of thinking. ** Bellnm adversus infideles, ex eo solum quod in- 
fldeles sunt, ne quidem anotoritate imperatoris vel sammi pontifiois indid 
potest ; infidelitas enim non privat infideles dominio qnod habent jure gen- 
. tium ; nam non fldelibus tantum remm dominia, sed omni rationabili 
creaturn data sunt." 

Albericus Gentilis (1551-1611), son of an Italian who left his country 
upon embracing Protestantism. The son became professor of civil law at 
Oxford, in 1582, and published in the neid; year a treatise de legationibua — 
the first work, it is Said, specially devoted to the rights of ambassadors. In 
1588 came out at Oxford his work, dsjure belli, and still another is imputed 
to him by Ompteda, entitled de Jure maris. Of Gentilis, Grotius says, in 
his prolegomena, §88, **ci^us diligenti& sicut alios adjuvari posse scio et 
me a^jutum profiteer." 

Benedict Winckler (f 1648), professor of law at Leipzig, then syndic of 
LtLbeck. Principiorum juris libri tres. Leipz. 1615. 

For the predecessors of Grotius in general, compare von Kaltenbom, 
"die VorlatLfer des Hugo Grotius." Halle, 1848. 

(&.) Grotius and subsequent writers to Moser. 

Hugo Grotius, or de Groot (1683-1645.) After filling important offices 
in Holland, Grotius was involved in the strife between Maurice of Orange, 
the stadtholder, and the grand pensionary of Holland, Oldenbarneveld. 
When the latter was beheaded, Grotius was condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment, with confiscation of his goods, in 1619, but by a successftd 
stratagem of his wife escaped from his confinement in 1621. The neid; ten 
years he spent in learned leisure in France, and the rest of his life in the 
service of Sweden, for a large part of the time as ambassador at the French 
court. Grotius was equally eminent in classical scholarship, biblical criti- 
cism, the defence of the truth of revelation, and the law of nations. He 
wrote also on history, law, and theology. During his exile in France was 
composed and published his work entitled, " de jure belli et pads libri tres, 
in quibus jus naturn et gentium, item juris publici prrocipua explicnntur." 
The first edition was published at Paris, 1625. Of the numberless editions 
which have since appeared, are deserving of mention, 1. That published at 
Amsterdam in 1720, in 2 vols., with the notes of Grotius, J. F. Gronovius, 
and of the editor, J. Barboyrac, a professor at Groningen. 2. H. Grotii 
etc. cum commentariis Henr. liberi baronis de Cocceji, nunc ad calcem 
cujusque capitis acfjectis, insertis quoque observationibus Sam. lib. bar. de 
Oocceji, Lausanne, 1751, 6 vols., 4to. These commentaries had been pnb* 
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lished before by themselres. An abridged translation with notes was pub- 
lished in 1854, at Oambridge by Dr. Whewell. An excellent estimate of 
the work of Grotius may be found in Hartenstein^s *' DarstelluDg der BechtB- 
philosophie des H. Grotias," in the first voL of the transactions of the 
philological and historical class of the royal Saxon Academy, Leipz. 1850. 

In some editions of the works of Grotius, as in Barbeyrac^s, there ifl 
annexed a short treatise of his written in 1609, and entitled mare liberum. 
In reply, the most learned Englishman of his time, John Selden, published 
his mare clavsum (1685), in vindication of the claims of Great Britain to 
sovereignty over the seas which surround the British islands. 

Zouch (1690-1 660), professor of civil law at Oxford, and judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty. Juris et jadicii fecialis, sive juris inter gentes 
et qurostionum de eodem explicatio. Oxford, 1650. Gomp. Wheaton, HisL 
pp. 100-103, and the table of contents in Ompteda, 1, § 64. 

Samuel von Puffendorf, or Pufendorf (1631 or 82-1694), professor at 
Heidelberg of the law of nature and nations (1661), then at Lund in Sweden 
(1670) historiographer of the king of Sweden, and one of his council (1686), 
privy councillor of the elector of Brandenburg (1688). His works which 
concern us are, 

1. Elementorum jurisprudentiie universalis libri duo. The Hague, 1660, 
a work of his youth. In this work, says Ompteda, he has the same course 
of thought, which appeared in his later works. The natural jus gentium 
is included in the wider science of jus naturn, and requires no special 
elaboration. Besides this there is no voluntary or positive law of nations^ 
since those usages which nations extensively observe in regard to war cany 
no binding force with them, and by their violation no duties, properly so 
called, are violated. The inviolability of ambassadors, and their other 
pri\ileges, are derived, partly from the general law of nature, partly from 
the free act and policy of the nation accepting the ambassador, and can be 
refused at the pleasure of such nation without injury to the ambassador's 
sovereign. 

2. De jure nature et gentium l!bri octo, Lund. 1672, and often. This is 
his principal work. A French translation, with notes, by Barbeyrac, ap- 
peared at Amsterdam in 1706, and an English translation in 1717. 

8. De olBciis hominis et civis. 1678. This is a mere extract from No. 2. 
Oomp. Wheaton, 88-99. Leibnitz said of Puffendorf that he was " vir 
parum juris consultus et minime philosophus.^' Too high a rank is given 
to him by Sir James Mackintosh, in his discourse on the law of nature and 
nations. 

Samuel Rachel (1628-1691), professor first at Helmstadt, then at Kiel. 
De jure naturoo ct gentium dissertation es duo. Kiel, 1676. This work is 
remarkable as opposing the views of Puffendorf, and as giving rise to a 
controversy between two sects of German Jurists towards the dose of 
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Gent Xyn. << The one sect," says Dr. Wheaton (p. 108), " adhering to 
Puffendorf, denied the ezistenoe of any other kw of nations than the law 
of nature, applied to independent commnnities; whilst the latter adopted 
the doctrine of Baohel, founding the law of nations upon the law of nature, 
as modified by nsage and express compact." BachePs definition of the law 
of nations is ^'^us plurium liberarum gentium, pacto sive placito expresse 
aut tacite initum, quo utilitatis grati4 sibi invicem obligantur." For an 
analysis of his work see Ompteda, § 74. 

J. W. Textor, professor of law at Altorf, then at Heidelberg (1637- 
1701). dynopns juris gentium, BMe, 1680. He embraced Rachel's views. 

Christian Thomasius (1655-1728), taught at Leipzig, then in 1694 be- 
came a professor in the new nniversity of Halle. Fundamenta juris naturss 
et gentium. Halle, 1705, (1st Ed.) A learned and influential defender of 
the views of Puffendorf. 

Adam F. Glafey (1682-1754), keeper of the Archives at Dresden. 
Vemunft und Volkerrecht. Frankfurt, 1723. 

Ohristian Von Wolf (1679-1754), one of the most noted philosophers of 
his day, professor at Halle in 1706, dismissed from his place by the king 
of Prussia on account of the theological odium excited again.st him, then 
at Marburg, and from 1740 onward again at Halle, being restored to favor. 
He wrote a system of the law of nature in nine large quartos, of which the 
last volume treats of the law of nations ; and also in 1749, when he was 
seventy years old, published his ^^ jus gentium methodo scientifica pertrac- 
tatum, in quo jus gentium naturale, ab eo quod voluntarii, pactitii et con- 
snetudinarii est, accurate distinguitur." Halle, 1749. Of this, his ^* institu- 
tiones juris naturie et gentium/^ Halle, 1750, translated also into German 
and French, is an abridgment. ^* It is not easy," says TVheaton, ^' to infer 
from the title of the former work precisely what the author understood to 
be comprehended under the term voluntarylB,^ of nations, as distinguished 
from the eowoentional and customary law of nations. Grotius had used 
the term jus gentium voluntarium in a comprehensive sense, as including 
dl those foundations of international law which could not properly be re- 
ferred to the law of nature, but depended upon the voluntary consent of all 
or many nations.'^ In his prolegomena, Wolf says that ^Hbe voluntary 
law of nations derives its force from the presumed consent of nations, the 
conventional from their express consent ; and the consuetudinary, from their 
taeit consent.^* This presumed consent he derives from the fiction of a 
natural commonwealth to which all nations belong, governed by laws 
which are modifications of natural law, fitted for such a society of nations, 
and are obligatory on each member as the laws of a state are on its indi- 
vidual membera. He barely assumes the existenco.of such a commonwealtli 
of nations, and does not show how or when the nations of the world be- 
came thus united. Wolf, adds Wheaton, supposes himself to differ from 
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GrotinB as to a yolimtarj law of nations, in two particnlars. The first is, 
that Grotios regards it as a positive law, obligatory on account of the gen* 
eral consent of the nations or of certain nations, while Wolf considers it to 
be a law imposed by nature, to which no nation may refuse its assent. 
The seooud, that Grotius confounds the voluntary with the customary law 
of nations, whereas the former is of universal obligation, while the latter 
prevails between particular nations, having been estabUshed by tacit con- 
sent. (Comp. Wheaton, 176-188.) Wolf's works have become obsolete 
with hiB philosophy, but his materials have been worked over by a disciple, 

Emmerich de Yattel (1714-1767), a Swiss, who for many years was id 
the service of the Saxon court, and published at Leyden, in 1758, le Droit 
des gens, on principes de la loi naturelle appllqu6s k la conduite des nations 
et des souverains. This work, on account of its clearness and smoothness, 
has long been a favorite with statesmen, and has been translated into the 
principal languages of Europe. The best edition of it is that published at 
Paris in 1838, with notes by Pinheiro-Ferreira. 

De Beal. La science du gouvernement. Paris, 1754 and 1764. In eight 
volumes, the fifth of which contains the law of notions. 

J. G. Heineccius (1681-1741), professor at Halle, etc. Elementa juris 
naturs et gentiunL Halle, 1788, translated into English, 1742, by G. Turn- 
bulL He understands by jus gentium, says Ompteda, the rights which find 
their application to societies of every sort, and treats only in a cursory way 
of the rights of nations. — Another work of his was a Dissertation de navi- 
bus ob mercium illicitarum vecturam commissis. Halle, 1721 and 1740 . 
also transl. into German and Dutch. 

J. J. Burlamaqui, professor of law in Geneva, and member of the coun- 
cil there (1694-1748.) Principes du droit naturel. Greneva, 1747. TransL 
also into English. 

Thomas Rutherforth, professor at Oambridge, archdeacon of Essex. 
Institutes of natural law. London, 1754. 

Oomelius von Bynkershoek (1678-1743), member and president of the 
supreme court of Holland. He has written no systematic work, but the 
following dissertations, contained in the second volume of his Opera Onmia 
(Leyden, 1767)— De dominio maris (1702) — ^De foro legatorum (1721) and 
QusBStiones juris publici (1787), place him among the highest authorities. 

Charles Jenkinson, afterward Lord LiverpooL Discourse on the con- 
duct of the government of Great Britain in respect to neutral nations, 1757. 
Belates to the * rule of 1756,' so called. Comp. § 185. 

Martin Htlbner. De la saisie des b&timens neutres, etc. The Hague, 
1759, 2 vols. For a critique on this work, comp. Wheaton, Hist. 219-220. 

(c) Moser and writers since his day. From this time the positive and 
practical tendency has prevailed, — ^in some writers to the neglect of the 
principles of general Justice. 
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1. Syitematic Works, 

John Jacob Moser (1701-1786), professor at Tubingen, then at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, founder in 1749 of an aoademy for the political instruction of 
young nobles, then in the service of the estates of Wllrtemberg, during 
which employment he was imprisoned by the Duke and kept in confine- 
ment five years. A most voluminous publicist, thoroughly practical, with 
no great depth or philosophical power, the father of the positive method. 
For an estimate of this excellent man, see Yon Mohl, Gesch. II. 402. His 
principal works are Yersuch des neuesten EuropSischen Yolkerrechts in 
Friedens-und-Kriegszeiten, etc. Frankfurt am Mayn, 1777-80, in twelve 
parts ; Beytrfige zu dem neuesten Europfiischen Ydlkerrechts in Frledens- 
zeiten, and the same in Kriegszeiten. Tubingen, 1778-1781. These two 
works are unfinished. 

Qtlnther (0. G.) Grundriss eines Europ. Yolkerrechts, nach Yemunft, 
YertrSgen, Herkommen, etc. Ratisb., 1779, 8vo. 

Geo. Fred, de Martens (1766-1821). Professor at G6ttmgen, from 1808 
in the service of the king of Westphalia, and then in that of Hanover. Of 
his numerous works two have already been mentioned. Another is enti- 
tled Precis dm droit des gens modeme de I'Europe, fond6 sur les traits et 
Tusage, Gottingue, 1789, transl. into German by the author, 1796, and into 
English by W. Oobbett, Phikdelphia, 1795. The fourth edition in French 
appeared at Paris, 1881, in 2 vols., with notes by Pinheiro-Ferreira, who 
opposes the extreme positivism of De Martens and others. A fifth edition 
in French, with notes by Pinheiro-Ferreira and Yerg6, appeared in 1855, 
and has been used for the present work. 

Gerard de Eayneval (1786-1812). Institution du droit de la nature et 
des gens, etc. Paris, 1808, in 1 vol., 1851 in 2 vols. 

Fried. Saalfeld. Handbuch des positiven Y6lkerrechts. TQbingen, 1838. 

J. L. Kltlber (1762-1885), professor at Erlangen, then at Heidelberg. 
Droit des gens moderne de PEurope, Stuttgart, 1819, and in German as 
Europ&isches YOlkerrecht, nearly at the same time. The French work 
was reprinted in 1831, and the German, with notes by Morstadt, at Sohaf'- 
hausen in 1851. Oomp. what Manning s&ys of this work, p. 41 of his Com- 
mentaries. He also, besides publishing the acts of the Congress of Yienna, 
wrote a work entitled Offentliches Recht des deutschen Bundes und der 
Bundesstaaten, of which editions appeared in 1817, 1822, 1833. 

Jul. Schmelzing. Systematischer Grundriss des praktischen europ. 
Y6lkerrecht8. Rudolstadt, 1818-19, 8 vols. 

Theod. Schmalz (1760-1831). Europ. YOlkerrecht, Berlin, 1817. 

0. S. ZacharifiB (1769-1843). Yierzig Btlcher vom Staate. Revised ed 
Heidelberg, 1841, in 7 vols. Yol. 5 contains his YOlkerrecht.. 

Jeremy Bentham (1749-1832). In vol. 8 of his works, published in 
1889, occur several fragments on international law, serving as an outline 
of the science, in which he advocates bringing it into the form of a code 
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and a common congress for the a4}n8tment of differences between statei. 
See Wheaton^s critiqae (hist pp. 828-B44), and comp. § 206. 

James Kent (1768-1847), Judge of the Supreme Court and Ohancellor 
of the State of New York, then professor of law in Columbia College, dtj 
of New York. His nine lectures on the law of nations form the first part 
of his Commentaries on American law, which appeared first in 1826 and 
following years, and in repeated editions since. 

Henry Wheaton (1785-1848), reporter of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, from 1827 for many years representing the 
United States at the courts of Copenhagen and Berlin. His elements of 
international law appeared first in 1886, at London and New York, in an 
enlarged third edition in 1846, and in a sixth in 1855. This is one of the 
ttandard works in our language. Dr. Wheaton^s definition of international 
law makes it to consist of '* those rules of conduct which reason deduces, 
as consonant to justice, from the nature of the society existing among 
independent nations ; with such definitions and modifications as may be 
established by general consent." This definition removes the science from 
the nakedly positive ground, and gives full scope to comparisons between 
the existing law and the standard of justice. 

William Oke Manning. Conunentaries on the law of nationa. London, 
1889. This work is full on certain topics connected with maritime war, 
especially on the rights of neutrals, but omits other topics of importance, 
as the rights of ambassadors. 

August W. Heffter, professor at Bonn, and then at Berlin. Das £uro- 
p&ische Yolkerrecht der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1844, whe^e also the third 
edition of 1856 appeared. This work has higher authority in Germany 
than any other on the science of which it treats. 

Richard Wildman (Recorder of Nottingham). Institutes of interna- 
tional law. London, 1829, 2 vols. 

Pinheiro-Ferreira. Cours de droit public interne et exteme. Paris, 
1880, 2 vols. The first part of vol. 2 treats of international law. A radi- 
cal writer, who exaggerates the rights of the individual and the individual 
8^4) te. 

J. M. de Pando. Elementosdel Derecho Intemacional. Madrid, 1848, 4to. 

Poison. Principles of the law of nations. To which is added diplomacy 
by Thomas H. Home. 2d ed. London, 1854. 

Robert Phillimore, at one time M. P., Queen^s advocate in the ad- 
miralty court, judge of the cinque ports. Commentaries upon International 
Law. 8 vols., 1854-1857, reprinted in Philadelphia: a fourth volume on 
private International Law or Comity appeared in London, in 1861. This 
work, which I had not the use o^ while preparing the first edition of mj 
Introduction, is the most extensive, thorough and learned work on the 
science in our language, if not in any language. Comp. the favorable cri- 
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tiqne of Mohl, I. 898. It has been his object, — the author says near the 
dose of his work — ^* to strengthen or add to the preyionsl j existing proof 
that States, as well as Indlvidaals of which they are the aggregate, have in 
their collective capacity, a sphere of duty assigned to them by QtoA, He 
has-endeavored to forward the great argument that there are International 
rights and therefore International Laws, convinced that every work, how- 
ever hnmble, which tends to procure the recognition of these laws, — ^to 
show by reason, by history, by authority, that the interest and duty of 
states are eventually one, — ^that the substitution of might for right brings 
misery, not only on the oppressed but on the oppressor — deserves an in- 
dulgent reception from the world to which it is addressed.^' 

H. W. Halleck, now miyor-general in the service of the United States. 
International Law ; or. Rules regulating the intercourse of states in peace 
and war. San Francisco, 1861. 

Travers Twiss (Begins professor of civil law at Oxford). The law of 
nations, considered as independent political communities. Oxford and 
London, 1868. 

2. Essays and Tracts 

on separate titles of the law of nations, 
(a.) On ambassadors and consuls. 

Of Albericus Gentilis and of Bynkershoek^s treatise De foro legatorom 
we have already spoken. 

Of works before the modem era we name here 

Abraham! "Wicquefort (1698-1682), L'Ambassadeur et ses fonctions. 
Cologne, 1679, the Hague, 1680-81. The fourth edition appeared at 
Amsterdam in 1730, in two volumes, with Barbeyrac's notes, who>dded 
other pieces of "Wicquefort's and a translation of Bynkershoek's above- 
named work. For Wicquefort himself oomp. Omptida, p. 541, Wheaton's 
hist. 234-246, and § 92. a. supra 

Moser (J. J.) BeitrSge zu dem neuesten EuropSischen Gesandschafts- 
recht. Frankfurt, 1781. 

David B. Warden (consul of the United States at Paris). On the 
origin, nature, progress and influence of the consular establishments. 
Paris, 1814, and in French, 1815. 

A. Mirus. Das Europ. Gesandtschaftsreoht. Leipz. 1847, 2 vols. 

Oh. de Martens. Guide diplomatique. Paris, 4th ed. 1862. Oomp. § 94 
supra, note. 

F. de Ousdy. Dictionnaire, on manuel-lexiqne du diplomate et du consul. 
Leipz. 1846. Also by the same author, R^glemens consulaires des princi- 
panx 6tats maritimes de TEurope et de PAm^rique. Leipz. and Paris, 1851. 

Garden, le Oomte de. Traits complet de Diplomatic, on th^orie g6n6rale 
des relations ext^rieures des puissances de I'Earope. 8 vols., Paris, 1888. 
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Alex, de Milfcitz, chamberlain of the king of Prnssia, formerly ambasa 
at Constantinople. Manael des Consols. London and Berlin, 1837-1843, 
2 vols., the second in two large parts. One of the most learned and ex- 
hanstive works ever written on any branch of the law of nations. 

(b.) On private international law. 

Joseph Story, Judge in the Supreme Conrt of the United States, pro- 
fessor in the law department of Harvard Univ. Commentaries on the 
conflict of laws, foreign and domestic. Boston, 1884, and a number of edi- 
tions since. Comp. § 69. 

Foelix. Traits dn droit international prlv6. Paris, 1843. A collection 
of articles originally published in the author's Revue de Legislation. Third 
ed., with notes by Dumangeat. Par. 1856, 2 yoIs. 

W. Burge. Commentaries on colonial and foreign laws, generally and 
in their conflict with one another and with the law of England. London, 
1888, 4 vols. 

F. C. de Savigny. The eighth vol. of his system des heutigen romischen 
Bechts. Berlin, 1849. 

W. SchaeflTner. Entwlckelung des intemationalen Privatrechts. Frank- 
furt, 1841. 

M. H. Mass6. The second vol. of his droit commercial is devoted to this 
subject. 

The older writers may be found enumerated in Savigny, vol. 8, p. 9, 
and at the end of the work of Foelix. The more recent, down to 1856, 
are dassifled and subjected to a criticism by Mohl, L 441-464. 

(c,) Property of States, soyereignty over seas and rivers. 

£ug. Ortolan. Des moyens d'acqu6rir le domaine international, eta 
Par. 1861. Comp. Mohl, L 419. 

B. D. H. Tellgen. Disputatio de jure in mare imprimis proximum. 
Groningen, 1847. 

Cremer van dem Bergh. Historia noyamm legnm de fluminum commn- 
nium navigatione. Leyd^, 1886. 

Van Hoom. Dissertatio de navigatione et mercatura in mari nigra 
Amsterdam, 1884. 

(d,) Maritime law, rights of nentrals, capture, etc. 

B. J. Yalin. Nouveau commentaire sur Pordonnance de la marine da 
mois d'Avri], 1681, etc. Bochelle, 1762, 2 vols., 4to. Third ed., Paris and 
Marseilles, 1780. Also traits des prises, ou principes de la jurisprudence 
frauQoise concemant les prises qui se font sur la mer. Bochelle et Paris, 
1782, 2 vols., 8vo. 

G. M. Lampredi. Del commercio dei popoli neutral! in tempo di guerra. 
Florence, 1788, 2 vols. 

Domenico A. AzunL Sistema universale dei principii del diritto mari* 
time dell ^Europa. Florenoe, 1796, 2 vols. A Flrendi translation by the 
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author appeared at Paris, 1805, in 2 vols., 8yo, under the title Droit mari- 
time de I'Enrope, and another by J. M. Dig^on, at Paris, in the year YI. 
nnder the title Systeme nniversel des prinoipes dn droit maritime de FEa- 
rope. The work has had also a Spanish and an English translation. 

Fred. J. Jaoobsen. Handbnch Uber das praktische Seerecht der Eng- 
ISnder nnd Franzosen, etc. Altona, 1804, 1805, 2 vols. Also Seerecht des 
Friedens nnd des EJrieges, in Bezng anf die KanffahrteischifSahrt. Altona, 
1816. 

Lncchesi-Palli (Oonnt Ferdinand). Principii di diritto publico, etc 
Naples, 1840. Also translated into French by A. de Galiani. Paris, 1842. 

Theodore Ortolan. Bugles Internationales et diplomatic de la mer. 
Paris, 1845, third ed. ibid. 1856. 

Mass6, M. G. Le Droit commercial dans ses rapports avec les Droits des 
gens. 6 vols, Paris, 1844 and onward. The first vol. treats of the rights 
of trade. Oomp. Mohl, I. 428. 

J. Beddie. Besearches, historical and critical, in maritime international 
law. Edinb. 1844, 2 vols. 

C. von Ealtenbom. GrmidsStze des praktischen enropSisohen Seerechts. 
Berlm, 1851, 2 vols. 

L. B. Hantefeaille. Des droits et des devoirs des nations nentres en 
temps de gaerre maritime." Paris, 1848. The second edition in 8 vols., 
revised and modified according to the treaty of Paris of 1856, appeared in 
1858. An important work. 

W. Hazlitt and B. Boche. A manual of maritime warfare, embodying 
the decisions of Lord StowelL London, 1854. 

U. Byerly Thomson. The laws of war affecting commerce and ship- 
ping. Lond. 1854. 

Lock, W. A. A practical legal guide for jailors and merchants during 
war. Same place and year. 

Hosack. The rights of British and neutral commerce, as affected by 
recent royal declarations. Same place and year. For an estimate of these 
four English works, see Mohl, I. 424. 

0. F. Wurm. Yon der Neutralitfit des dentschen Seehandels in Eriegs- 
zeiten. Hamburg, 1841. 

0. W. Ascher. BeitrSge zu einigen Fragen l^ber die Yerhfiltnisse der 
neutralen Schiffahrt Hamburg, 1854. 

H. Marquardsen, professor at Erlangen in Bavaria. Der Trent-Fall, zur 
Lehre von der EJriegs contrebande, und dem Transportdienst der neutralen. 
Erlangen, 1862. 

Of works on the subjects of capture and search, we mention — 

G. F. de Martens. Essai conoemant les armateurs, les prises et snrtout 
lea reprises, etc. Gottingen, 1796. 

J. G. F. Sohlegel. Sur la visite des vaisseauz nentres sous convoi, etc. 

24 
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Origmally written in Danish, and transHated into French by De Jnge. Oo- 
penhagen, 1800. 

Bobt. Ward, the historian of the law of nations. A treatise of the rel- 
ative rights and duties of belligerent and neutral powers in maritime affairs, 
in which the principles of armed neutralities, and the opinions of Hubner 
and Sohlegel are fully discussed. Lond., 1801. Also an essay on contra- 
band, being a continuation of the relatiye rights and duties, etc. Lond., 1801. 

War in disguise of the neutral flags. Lond., 1806. Reviewed in Na 
15 of the Edinburgh Beview. 

Answer to war in disguise, etc. New York, 1806. 

H. Wheaton. Inquiry into the validity of the British claim to a right of 
visitation and search of American vessels. Lond., 1842. 

J. de Neufville. De iis qus ad toUendum servorum Afrornm commer- 
cium inde a Oongressu Y iennensi inter populos gesta sunt. Amsterd., 1840. 

St. Pierre. Abr6g6 du projet depaix perpetuelle. Botterdam, 1729. For 
this and other similar works comp. § 206. 

Kamptz. Ydlkerrechtliche Erorterung des Rechtes der Mfichte in die 
Verfassung eines einzelnes Staats Sich einzumischen. Berl., 1821. 

H. 0. von Gagern. Kritik von Volkerreohts. Leipzig, 1840. 

H. von Botteck. Dos Becht der Einmischung in die inneren Angelegen- 
heiten eines fremden Staates. Freiburg, 1845. 

Yillefort De la propri^t^ litt6raire et artistlque an point de vue inter- 
national. Paris, 1851. For 0. Wfichters Yerlagsrecht, comp. § 80, note. 

G. F. de Martens. Erzfihlungen merkwurdiger FfiUe des neueren euro- 
p&ischen Y51kerrechts. Gottingen, 1800-1802, 2 vols. 

Oh. de Martens. Causes c^l^bres du droit des gens (Leipz., 1827, 2 vols.), 
and nouvelles causes cSl^bres. Leipz., 1844, 2 vols. 

B. von. Mohl. Die Pflege der internatlonalen G^meinschaft^ als Anfgabe 
des Ydlkerrechts, and Die Yolkerreohtliche Lehre von Asyl, monographiea 
in his Staatsrecht, Y6lkerreoht und Politik. Yol. 1. Tubingen, 1860. 

Many discussions of important points in international law are to be found 
in the periodicals, especially in the Edinburgh, British Quarterly, and North 
American Beviews, in the speeches of distinguished statesmen, and in state 
papers. Some of these state papers, issued by our government, are repub- 
lished in the collected works of their authors, as those of Webster ; but the 
greater part of them must be searched for in the public documents. The 
expense of time in making such search, is often so great, that it were desir- 
able if a collection could be made of all the more important discussions on 
the law of nations, to which the government has been a party, since tiie 
year 1775, or since the framing of the present Constitution, accompanied 
by the notes or introductions of a competent editor. 
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UBT OF THB MOST IMP0BTA17T TBEATIES SINGE THE BEFOBICATION, WITH 

A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THEIB PBOYISIONS. 

[In this list the dates of the treaties are intended to represent the day of their sig- 
nature, and always in new style. I or the modem ones we cite the collection of Mar- 
tens and his continuators thus : Martens rec. or r. for the reeueU, Martens nor. rec., or 
n. r. for the nattveau neueilf and Murfaard, or Murfaard-Samwer, by the Tolume, for the 



TbBATIBS of THB AOB OF ReUOIOUS ANTAGONISM. 

1626, Jan. 14. pnmont, lY. 1, 899.) Treaty of Madrid, by which 
Francis I. of France, then a prisoner,, covenanted to give np his daims to 
Milan, Genoa, and Naples, Flanders and Artois, and to transfer to the Em- 
peror Charles V. the duchy of Burgundy — with its dependencies the coun- 
ty of Oharolais and t|he seigniories of Noyers and of Chateau Chinon, — to- 
gether with the viscounty of Auxonne and the ' ressort * or jurisdiction of 
Saint-Laurent, as being dependencies of Franche-Comt6. These and other 
oiierous and humiliating conditions upon which he obtained his liberty he 
neither fulfilled nor intended to fulfil. Indeed a ' protestation \ (Dumont, 
u. s. 412) of the day before declares that the treaty is null, being made by 
constraint. (Comp. § 100.) Having by such fraud obtained his liberty, he 
refused, when the estates of Burgundy would not separate themselves from 
France, to return to prison', as he had stipulated. Then followed the Holy 
League (at Cognac, May 2.D, 1526, between Pope Clement YIL, Francis L, 
Venice, Florence and the Duke of Milan against Charles Y.), and a new 
Italian war, and in 

1529, Aug. 5. (Dumont, lY. 2, 7.) the treaty of Cambray, or pais des 
dames, so called from Margaret of Austria, the Emperor^s sister, and Louisa 
of Savoy, mother of Francis I., who negotiated it. By this treaty, which 
was in form a renewal of the tredty of Madrid with certain important ex- 
ceptions, Francis was secured in the possession of Burgundy and its de- 
pendencies, renounced Flanders, Artois, etc., gave up his claims in Italy, 
abandoned his allies, and in fact annihilated French influence in that pen- 
insula. His two sons, hostages at Madrid, were freed on an engagement to 
pay two million crowns of gold or ducats. The adherents and heirs of the 
Constable de Bourbon were to be restored to their estates and dvil stand- 
ing. This treaty, which was humiliating enough in itself, was made more 
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BO bj the solemn formalities of its ratification, as if to show that the word 
of Francis conld not be trusted. (Gomp. § 106.) 

On the 29th of Jane, just before this, at Barcelona, a peace was con- 
cluded between the Pope and the Emperor, in which the former agreed to 
give the latter the Imperial crown, and the investiture of Naples as a fief 
without payment of vassals' dues except that of a palfrej, with the right 
of nomination to 24 Episc6pal sees in that kingdom. Charles in turn agreed 
to restore the Pope's relatives, the banished Medici, and to stop the growth 
of heresy in Germany. (Dumont, lY. 2, 1-7.) A secret article, it is sud, 
stipulated that the Pope should not give his consent to the divorce of the 
King of England from the Emperor's aunt 

1580, Dec. 81. Recess or convention made at Sohmalkalden, preliminary 
to the league concluded at the same place Feb. 6, 1631, between a part of 
the Protestant princes and towns for mutual protection in case of attack on 
aocoant of their religion. (Damont, lY. 2, pp. 75, 78.) It was renewed for 
ten years, and enlarged in 1586, Sept. 29. (Dumont, u. s. 141.) For the 
Oatholic counter-league of June 10, 1538, comp. Dumont, u. s. 164. 

1544, Sept. 18. The peace of Orespy was chiefly a ratification of pre 
viouB treaties, as that of Cambray, and that of Nice (June 18, 1588), which 
latter was a ten years' truce. 

1547, May 19. The Protestants of the Schmalkalden Leiague, having 
taken up arms against the Emperor Oharles V. without success, and John 
Frederick, Elector of Saxony, being made prisoner at the battle of Muhl- 
berg, he submits in the capitulation of Wittenberg of this date to the loss 
of his Electoral office and Principality, and to imprisonment during the 
Emperor's pleasure. The Electorate is transferred from the Ernestine to 
the Albertine line of Sasony, which is still the leading house ; and to the 
captive Elector's children were granted a number of towns and districts, as 
Eisenach, Weimar, Jena, Gotha, Saalfeld, and Goburg, — ^the latter to be 
used first for the benefit of his brother. (Dumont, u. s. 882.) Gut of these 
grew the Saxon duchies. 

1552, Aug. 2. Treaty of Passau, by which the Landgrave of Hesse was 
set free, other Protestant princes were restored to their honors and estates, 
and religious freedom was promised to the adherents of the Augsburg Gon- 
fession, etc. (Dumont, lY. 8, 42.) This was preliminary to the religious 
peace, concluded between the estates of Germany in the year 

1555, Sept. 25, at Augsburg. By this the Lutheran religion acquired a 
legal status by the side of the Gatholic, but the Reformed religion gained 
no privileges. The peace embraced knights holding immediately of the 
empire, and both imperial and free towns, as well as higher members of 
the confederation. Subjects professing another religion from that of their 
lord might have the liberty of emigrating without loss of goods. The 
church property already in the hands of Protestant estates, and not imme- 
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diately related to the empire, was confinnM to them. All ecclesiastics who 
should renounce the Catholic religion for that of the Augsbnrg Oonfession, 
^* whether archbishop, bishop, prelate or any other of the spiritnal order," 
should lose the church goods and rights which thej had before enjoyed. 
This goes by the name of the reservattim eeelenasticumy and proved to be a 
Bonrce of countless troubles. (Dumont, n. s. lY. 8, 88.) 

1679, Jan. 28. The union of Utrecht, out of which grew the Dutch re- 
public. (Dumont, V. 1, 822.) 

1681, April 6, Treaty of Oherasco (Querasque), between the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. and Louis XHr. of France (Dumont, VI. 1, 9), carrying out 
the treaty of Batisbon (Begensburg), of Oct. 18, 1680, by virtue of which 
the Emperor was to acknowledge Oharles Duke of Nevers as Duke of Man- 
tua and Montferrat. (Dumont, Y. 2, 616.) But Trino (Train) and certain 
other places in Montferrat were to go to the Duke of Savoy. The French 
also renounced their conquests in Italy. In a secret treaty however be- 
tween France and Savoy, the best parts of Montferrat, the town of Alba 
and its environs, were to be handed over to the Duke of Savoy, who in 
turn was to give back Pignerol, and a road from France leading to it, to 
the French king, thus opening the way into Italy. By this secret treaty 
the Pope was deceived, and the interests of the French pretendant to Man- 
tua were sacrificed. (Oomp. Schlosser's Weltgesch. XTV. 898.) 

1648, Oct. 24. PEACE of Westphalia, consisting of the two treaties of 
Munster where the French, and of Osnabriick where the Swedes negotiated 
with the Emperor — the smaller Cferman powers being also represented. 
This peace put an end to the thirty years* war, and adjusted the relations 
of a large part of Europe. In the same year, on the 80th of January, Spsun 
and HoUand made a treaty of peace at Mtinster. 

Some of the more important diplomatic transactions, before this war or 
during its course, and relating to the quarrels in the German empire, were 
the Protestant Uhion^ May, 1608; the Catholic Liga, 1610 (Dumont, V. 2, 
118) ; the treaty of Vim, July 8, 1620, by which the Protestant princes vir- 
tually abandoned the Elector Palatine, as far as Bohemia was concerned 
(Dnmont, u. s. 369) ; the peace of Lubeeh, May 22, 1629, in which the King 
of Denmark withdrew from the war in Germany (DUmont, u. s. 684) ; the 
edict of restitution, March 6, 1629 (Dumont, u. s. 664) ; and the peace of 
Prague, May 80, 1686 (Dumont, VI. 1, 88), between the Emperor and the 
Elector of Saxony, to which last nearly all the German estates ere long 
acceded, thus abandoning the war and the cause of the Swedes. 7^ edict 
of restitution was an interpretation, given by the Emperor's arbitrary act, 
to the treaties of Passau and of Augsburg, to the effect that all ecclesiasti- 
cal property, seized by the Protestant estates since the year 1662, should 
be restored ; that Catholic princes had the right of requiring their Prot- 
estant subjects to conform to their religion or of sending them out of 
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tfaeir territories ; and tiiat the peace did not inolnde anj Protestants, ex- 
cept those who adhered to the Confession of Aogsburg rum wiriata^ thna 
ezclnding the Reformed or Oalvinists. ITts peace of Prague^ on the 
other hand, virtoallj gave into the hands of the Protestant estates all 
immediate property which thej had appropriated 'before^ and all mediate 
or immediate which thej had appropriated since the reli^ons peace, by 
conceding to them the control and nse of it for forty years, etc. 

The principal provisions of the peace of -Westphalia (Dnmont VL 1, 
460, 469 in French, — ^for the original Latin see Ghillany, manual diplom. I. 
1-100) were in brief these : 

1. Sweden, as a satisfaction for restoring places occnpied in the war, 
received hither Pomerania, the isle of ROgen, parts of further Pomera- 
nia, viz. : Stettin,. Grarz, Damm, Golnow and the isle of Wollin, the coarse 
of the Oder between these places, the ^frische Haff' and its months, etc^, 
with the expectancy of the rest of further Pomerania, should the males of 
the house of Brandenburg become extinct ; further, the archbishopric of 
Bremen (the city retaining its rights and immediate relation to tiie em- 
pire), the bishopric of Werden, the town and port of Wismar with various 
appurtenances. These were to continue parts of the Empire, of which 
the King of Sweden, as Duke of Bremen, Werden and Pomerania, Prince 
of RQgen, and Lord of Wismar, was to become a member with three 
votes in the. Diet ; with the privilege of supreme jurisdiction on condition 
of erecting a court of highest instance within the territory, — ^which was 
established at Wismar; — with the power of choosing between the Aulic 
Council and the Imperial Chamber, in case suits should be brought against 
Sweden touching these German ^rritories ; and with the right of founding 
a University, for which Greifswald was afterward selected (peace of Os- 
nabrtlck, Art. X). — To the Swedish troops five million rix dollars were to 
be paid by the Empire (Art. XYI), and a secret article bound the Emperor 
to pay to Sweden 600,000 rix dollars, and determined the mode of 
payment. 

2. To France were ceded the bishoprics of Metz, Toul and Verdun, 
the town of Pignerol (see treaty of Cherasoo), Breisaoh, the landgravate 
of Upper and Lower Alsace, the Sundgau, the prefecture or '^ landvogtei ^* 
of ten imperial towns in Alsace, and the right to occupy the fortress of 
Philippsburg. The ceded places in iUsace, the Sundgau and the prefecture 
were to pertain to the Ovoton of France for&cer and to he incorporated with it$ 
dominions (peace of MUnst. §70-§ 76). Yet a later article of this peace, 
(§ 87) binds the King of France to leave the bishops of Basel and of Stras- 
burg, with all estates in either Alsace holding immediately of the Empire, 
the ten imperifll towns before mentioned, etc., " in that liberty and posses- 
sion of immediacy toward the Empire which they had before ei\ioyed.'* 
For the questions which grew out of these articles, see De Garden, L 21d^ 
228. 
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8. A genera] amnesty ronning baok to the beginning of the war, and a 
restitation of the state of things in 1624 among the estates of the Empire 
were agreed npon. But in express terms a number of the German States 
had territory confirmed to them, or granted by way of compensation. 
Thns to the Elector of Brandenburg, for his territory ceded to Sweden, 
were assigned the bishoprics of Minden, Halberstadt and Camin, and 
archbishopric of Magdeburg or 'rather the greater part of its territory, 
after the rights of its present administrator, the Duke of Saxony, should 
cease. It came into the hands of the Prussian House not until 1680. 
Whatever power of collation within the bishopric of Oamin the Dukes of 
hither Pomerania formerly had was to go to Sweden, but the pi^ronage 
held by the former dukes of ftirther Pomerauia, the episcopal territory, 
and the part of further Pomerania not secured to Sweden, were to go to 
Brandenburg. Again, to Mecklenburg, in lieu of Wismar, were given the 
episcopal territories of Schwerin and Batzeburg with two commanderiea, 
or benefices of the Knights of St. John, within the Duchy, Mirau and 
Nemerau, the latter being put into the hands of the line of Gustrow, the 
rest into those of Schwerin. Further, to Brunswick-Liineburg, as a compen- 
sation for rights renounced to Sweden, Brandenburg and Mecklenburg, was 
given, together with the monastic foundations of Walkenried and Grdnin- 
gen, etc., the perpetual alternate succession in the bishopric of Osnabruok. 
After the decease of the present bishop, a Protestant one was to be elected 
from the houses of Brunswick, during whose office the archbishop of 
Oologne was to exercise episcopal rights, as metropolitan, but over Catho- 
lics only. The house of Hesse-Cassel received the abbey of Her&feld or 
Hirschfeld, as a secular principality with the sovereignty over Schaumburg 
and other territory formerly claimed by the bishop of Minden, an indem- 
nity in money of 600,000 thalers, and an acknowledgment of its claims 
to a share in the inheritance of Marburg (treaty of Osnab., Art XI- 
XV). 

4. The exiled and despoiled house of the Electors Palatine recovered 
the lower Palatinate, with the right of reversion to the upper ; and an 
eighth electorate was erected in its favor, the old dignity of Elector Palar 
tine and the upper Palatinate remaining with Bavaria until the expiration 
of its ducal line. So also the outUwed or expelled princes of Wtlr« 
temberg, Baden, Nassau, etc., were restored to their pristine state (Art 
IV). 

5. Switzerland, long independent and disconnected from the Empire in 
fact, was acknowledged to be such in right. 

6. The Emperor was to be governed by the votes of the diet, — ^whioL 
was thus conceded to be more than an advisory body, — ^in all matters per- 
taining to war, peace, legislation, etc. The members of the diet obtained 
the right not only of contracting alliances among themselves but with 
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foreign princes also, provided no prejodioe came thereby to the Emperor 
and the Empire, — an unmeaning danse, which could not prevent the effect 
of this vast concession to weaken the power of the Emperor and the unity 
of the Empire very greatly. The imperial court was to have members of 
both religions in nearly equal numbers ; that is, two Oatholio presidents 
and twenty-six assessors, two presidents of the Augsburg Confession, ap- 
pointed by the Emperor, and twenty-four assessors. If the opinions of 
the court were divided according to the religious fidth of the members, a 
case was to go up to the Diet (Art. Yin., Art. Y., §58). 

7. Among the provisions affecting Religion, the most important are the 
following: — 1. The religious freedom, guaranteed in the treaty of Passaa 
and in the religious peace of Augsburg, was confirmed to the Lutherans, 
and extended to the Reformed or Oalvinists. But no other form of reli- 
gion besides these and the Catholic was to be tolerated in the Empire (Art. 
Y., § 1, Art. YII). 2. The reserttUum ecelesiastieum of the earlier treaties 
was replaced by a rule making the year 1624 the normal year for the pur- 
pose of deciding which confession should have the control over ecdesiastical 
properties : that is, a benefice, held by a Catholic or Protestant in January, 
1624, should remain in perpetuity attached to the same religion (ArL Y., 
§2). But in the Palatinate, Baden, WUrtemberg, etc., by the act of am- 
nesty (Art. lY., §§ 6, 24, 26) all thjpgs were to be restored to the con- 
dition which existed before the ' Bohemian movements,' t. «., the year 
1618 was the normal year for the Elector Palatine and his allies, the old 
religious constitution of whose territories would otherwise have been 
wholly altered. The Protestants long insisted on 1618 as the normal year, 
but as most of the counterreforms in the Emperor^s hereditary dominions 
took place between this year and 1624, he would not yield, and the Swedes 
gave way. This suppressed the Reformation in Bohemia and a large part 
of Southern Germany. Moreover, as the amnesty (Art. lY. §§ 52, 53), 
conceded to subjects of Austria, included no restoration of their confiscated 
estates, their condition was a very hard one. An exception however was 
made in favor of certain of the higher Silesian nobility, and of the town 
of Breslau : though subjects of Austria, these were, alio wed to retain such 
rights of Protestant worship as they enjoyed before the war. Other 
nobles oi Silesia and of lower Austria with their subjects, adherents of 
the Augsburg confession, had the right of private worship and could not 
be compelled to emigrate. Three Lutheran churches were to be allowed 
in Silesia (Art. Y., §§ 88, 89, 40). 8. If a holder of an ecclesiastical benefice 
should change his religion, he was to vacate his benefice without restoring 
the former fruits of it, or losing his honor or good name. 4. If any terri- 
torial sovereign should change his religion (as from the Lutheran to the 
Reformed), or acquire sovereignty over a land where another culttis was 
established, he could there only eigoy his own domestic worship, without 
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baying the power of altering the existing chnrch, or filling the ofSoes with 
persons of his own faith. If a community should go over to the religion 
of the new sovereign, it might do so unhindered, but the old state of things 
in school and church must continue (Art. YII., §§1, 2). 6. The jus re- 
formondi of the old treaties was renewed to all the imioediate estates of 
the Empire, but the following limitations were imposed on its exercise : 
Subjects differing in religion from their sovereign, and holding ec- 
clesiastical goods in any part of 1624, were secured in possession of 
the same. Those who had ei^ojed the right of public or of house 
worship, in any part of 1624, were to retain the right, and were 
secured in all things incidental to it. Those subjects of sovereigns 
of a different religion, who had neither the public nor the do- 
mestic exercise of their religion at the time aforesaid, or who should 
change their religion after the peace, had liberty of conscience and the 
civil advantages of other citizens guaranteed to them. This toleration 
consisted in the free exercise of private devotions, the public exercise of 
their religion in the vicinity, if they were near places of worship, and in 
the right of sending their children to schools abroad, or of employing in- 
structors at home, of their own faith. ^ They might however be compelled 
to emigrate, or might emigrate of their own accord. In this case they 
should be free to dispose of their own estates, and if required to leave 
their homes, a term of several years was to be granted to them for this 
purpose (Art. V., §§ 36, 87, 89, 40). 

The peace of Westphalia, says Wheaton (Hist., part 1, at the beginning), 
" established the equality of the three religious communities of Oatholics, 
Lutherans, and Oalvinists, in Germany, and sought to oppose a perpetual 
barrier to further religious innovations and secularizations of ecclesiastical 
property. At the same time, it rendered the states of the Empire almost 
independent of the Emperor, its federal head. It arrested the progress of 
Germany toward national unity under the Catholic banner, and prepared 
the way for the subsequent development of the power of Prussia, — ^the child 
of the Reformation, — which thus became the natural head of the Protestant 
party, and the political rival of the house of Austria, which last still main- 
tained its ancient position as the temporal chief of the Catholic body. It 
introduced two foreign elements into the internal constitution of ^ the Em- 
pire, — France and Sweden, as guarantees of the peace, and Sweden as a 
member of the federal body, — ^thus giving to these two powers a perpetual 
right of interference in the internal affairs of Germany. It reserved to the 
individual states the liberty of forming alliances among themselves, as well 
as with foreign powers, for their preservation and security, provided these 
alliances were not directed against the Emperor and the Empire, nor con- 
trary to the public peace and that of Westphalia. This liberty contributed 
to render the federative system of Germany a new security for the general 
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balance of Enropean power. The Germanic body thaa plan^ in the centre 
of Eorope, served, by its composition, in which so many political and reli- 
gions interests were combined, to maintain the independence and tranqnil- 
lity of all the neighboring states.*' 

1648, Jan. 80. While the peace of Westphalia was still in agitatioDf 
Spain and Holland made a separ^ peace at Miinster. By this treaty, (1.) 
the freedom and sovereignty of the United Provinces were recognized. (2.) 
Each party retained the places in its possession. Thns Holland gained 
Bois-le-Duc or Hertogenbusch, Bergen-op-2k>om with Breda in Brabant, 
Hnlst, Axel, etc., in Flanders, certain joint rights in Limbarg, etc (3.) The 
Scheldt and certain water-conrses conneoted with it were closed, by which 
Antwerp declined. (4.) Places won by the Dutch from Portugal were 
renounced by Spain. Important commercial concessions were made to 
Holland in the East and West Indies. (Dumont, YI. 1, 429, in French.) 

1659, Nov. 7. Peace of the Pyrenees, which ended a twenty years* war 
between France and Spain connected with the long war in Germany. This 
peace was negotiated in an island of the Bidafesoa, by the ministers of the 
two kingdoms in person, Louis de Haro and Cardinal Mazarin. By this 
peace the Prince of Oond6 was reSftablished in his estates and honors, — 
receiving however the government of Burgundy instead of that of Guienne ; 
the Duke of Lorraine received his duchy again, giving up Mojenvic, the 
duchy of Bar and the county of Olermont, and allowing free transit for the 
troops of France ; the dukes of Modena aqd Savoy, allies of France, were 
restored to the state they hod been in before the war ; and the Prince of 
Monaco >vas to be put in possession of his estates under the jurisdiction of 
the Spanish king, with the liberty of alienating them, etc. France received 
by this treaty Artois, except St. Omer and Aire, with places in Flanders, 
Hainault and Luxemburg ; and on the borders of Spain the counties of 
Roussillon and Conlians, except the parts lying in the Pyrenees, and a 
portion of Cerdagne in those mountains looking toward France. It was 
stipulated that no aid should be given by France to Portugal, which Spain 
hoped to resubjugate. Finally the marriage of Louis XIV. and the Infanta 
of Spain, Maria Tlieresa, was agreed upon in this treaty, and in a special 
contract of the same date ; and it was stipulated that the Infanta, for her- 
self and the issue she might have by the French king, in consideration of a 
dowry of 500,000 gold crowns, should renounce before marriage for her- 
self, and conjointly with him after marriage, all right of succession to Ihe 
crown of Spain. (Dumont, VI. 2, 264-292.) This treaty added to the 
advantages gained by France in the treaty of MtXnster, and her ascendency 
in Europe was now secured. 

1660, May 3 and June 6. Treaty of Oliva near Dantzig between the 
King of Poland of the house of Wasa in the elder branch with his allies, and 
the King of Sweden ; and treaty of Copenhagen between the kings of Den- 
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mark and Sweden. By the first the Polish Idng renonnoed for himself and 
his line all olaim to Sweden, Finland, etc., recovered supremacy over Oonr- 
iand and certain towns, Marienbarg, Elbing, etc., and ^ave np to Sweden 
Esthonia and Livonia in great part. The dnchy of Prussia was entirely 
severed from Poland^s suzermnty in favor of the Elector of Brandenburg. 
The treaty of Oopenhagen confirmed in l|art that of Roetskild (or Bot- 
schild, March 8, 1558. Dumont, YI. 2, 206). The provinces of Halland, 
Sohonen, Bleckingen, the islet of Hween, Bahus and its precinct were 
secured to Sweden, which restored to Denmark the island of Bomholm, 
and Drontheim in Norway^ conquered in the war, and renounced its claims 
to the county of Delmenhorst and Ditmarsch in Q^rmany. Arrangements 
were made also with regard to the right of passage through the Sound and 
the Belt. Of the treaty of Oliva, France was a guarantee ; of the treaty of 
Oopenhagen, France, England, Holland. 

Tbbaties of thb Age of Louis XIY. 

1667, July 81. Treaties of Breda between England and France, Eng- 
land and Holland, England and Denmark. England restored to France 
Acadia (Nova Scotia), and recovered Antigua, Montserrat, and the English 
part of St. Ohristopher^s in the West Indies. Between England and Hol- 
land the status quo of May 20, 1667, determined in regard to the acquisi- 
tions they might have made from one another in the war. By this rule 
England retained New Netherlands (New York), and Holland, Surinam. 
Another article of great importance for Holland modified the English navi- 
gation act of 1651, in such sort that merchandise coming down the Bhine 
could be imported into England in Dutch vessels. (Dumont, YII. 1, 40-56.) 

1668, Jan. 28. Triple alliance between England, Holland and Sweden 
in order to promote a peace between France and Spain. (Dumont, u. s. 
68-70.) In May of the same year peace was concluded between France 

^and Spain, at Aix-la-Ohapelle, by which places, taken by the Frencli in the 
Spanish Netherlands, were retained, — Gharleroi, Binche, Ath, Douay, 
Toumay, Oudenarde, Lille, Armentidres, Oourtray, Bruges, Furnes, the 
fort of Scarpe ;— and Franche Oomt6 was restored to Spain. 

1668, Feb. 28. Treaty of Lisbon between Spain and Portugal, England 
Acting as mediator and guarantee. The independence of Portugal is 
virtually acknowledged by Spain's making a treaty ; and all territory, 
except Ceuta in Africa, is restored. (Dumont, YII. 1, 70.) 

1678-9. Peace of Nymwegen (Nimeguen), ending the Dutch war, the 
parties in which had been France, England, Sweden, some of the smaller 
states of the Empire on the one hand, and Holland, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, Spain, the Emperor, Denmark, and some of the smaller German 
states on the other. The English kin^ (Charles II.) was forced by the 
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Parliament to make peace with the Dutch in 16^4, and a dose allianot 
between the two powers was arranged at Westminster (March 8, 1678). 
The treaties made at Nimeguen were those of Holland with France, Aug- 
10, 1678, of Spain with France, Sept. 17 of the same year, of the Emperor 
with France, and also with Sweden, Feb. 5, 1679, and of Holland with 
Sweden, Oct. 12, 1679. Denn^k treated with France at Fontainebleaa, 
Sept. 2, 1679, and with Sweden at Lund, Sept. 26, 1679. The Elector of 
Brandenburg made a treaty with France and Sweden at St. Germain-en- 
Laje, June 29, 1679, — ^not to mention other less important transactions. 
(Dumont, YII. 1, 851, etc.) In this general pacification, (1.) Holland had 
restored to her all the places taken by the French in the war; and by a 
separate article restitution was to be made to the Prince of Orange, of 
Orange and other estates in the dominions of the French king. (2.) Spain 
got back in the Netherlands, Gharleroi, Bmche, Oudenarde, Ath, Gourtray 
(see treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle, 1668), the land beyond the Meuse, Ghent^ 
the fort of Bodenhns, the district of Waes ; also the town and duchy of lim- 
burg, the towns of Leuve and St. Ghilain, and in Catalonia the town of Pny- 
cerda. Spain ceded to France all Franche Oomt^, Valenciennes, Cambray 
«id the Oambr^sis, Aire, Poperingen, St. Omer, Ypem (Ypres), etc. (3.) 
The Emperor ceded to France Freiburg in the Breisgau, with right of road 
from Breisach, recovered Philippsburg for the Empire (see treaty of West- 
phalia), procured the restoration of the Duke of Lorraine to his duchy and 
estates, yet only on the most onerous conditions, and engaged to put the 
FOrstenburg princes in the state in which they were before the war. As 
regards its eastern borders, France had a very great advantage by these 
treaties, especially at the cost of Spain. (4.) Sweden recovered what Den- 
mark had conquered, Wismar,- the isle of Biigen, etc., and the Danes engaged 
to restore the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp to his state before the war. 
Sweden moreover recovered what the Elector of Brandenburg had con- 
quered from her in hither Pomerania, but gave up the lands beyond the 
Oder, except the towns of Dam and Golnow. (See peace of Westphalia.) ^ 
1697, Sept. 20, and Oct. 80. Peace of Byswick, made at a palace near 
the Hague, and closing a war of almost ten years* duration, often called 
the war of Orleans, between France and the principal powers of Europe. . 
Soon after the peace of Nimeguen, Louis XIY., by means of courts erected 
for the purpose ^ reunited,' as it was called, to his kingdom parts of the 
adjoining foreign territory, seized Strasburg in 1681, and committed other 
flagitious acts of aggression. Leagues were formed against him, but 
amounted to nothing, until in 1686, at Augsburg, many of the German 
powers concluded one for mutual protection, which was signed at Vienna 
in 1687. The next year Louis began open war by invading the Empure, 
urging as his pretexts besides this league the daim of his sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Orleans, to the allodial property of her brother who was the 
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last male of the Simmem branch of Electors Palatine, aa also the indignities 
offered to him in the disputed election of the archbishop at Cologne. To 
oppose him an alliance was oonoluded between Holland and the Emperor 
and Empire at Vienna, May 12, 1689, to which England nnder WiUiam III. 
and jipain afterward acceded, with whom the Buke of Savoy and the 
King of Denmark acted in concert. The jtfurties engaged to treat with Louis 
only on the basis of the treaties of Westphalia and of the Pyrenees, to procure 
the restoration of the Duke of Lorraine to his rights in full, and, — in a sep- 
arate article, — to secure to the Emperor and his heirs the succession in Spain, 
if Charles IL should die childless. (Dumont, YII. 2, 229-280, 241, 267.) 

The peace of Ryswick consisted of treaties of France with England, 
Spain, Holland and the Emperor and Empire, with which last peace was 
not effected until Oct. 80, 1697. Pumont, VH. 2, 399, 408, 881, 421.) (1.) 
England and France mutnally restored what had been taken in the war, 
William of Orange was acknowledged to be lawful king of Great Britain, 
and Louis promised not to help his enemies, i. 0., James H. (2.) To Spain 
France restored all the ' reunions ' made since the peace of Nimeguen, 82 
places excepted, together with the conqnests of the war. (8.) BoUand 
returned Pondichery in India to the French East India company and 
received valuable commercial privileges from France. (4.) The French 
king gave np all his * reunions ' made from the Empire, exeq>t in Alsace, 
which lost henceforth all connection with the Empire, and became an inte- 
gral part of France. Another article gave np Strasburg expressly to 
France ; others still ceded Breisach and Freiburg to the Emperor, Philipps- 
burg to the Empire (see peace of Westphalia), restored the duchy of 
ZweibrQcken (Denxponts) to the King of Sweden, as Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, and Mumpelgard (Montbeliard) to Wiirtemberg, etc., provided for 
the Duke of Lorraine on the terms granted to his father by France in 1670, 
reinstated the Cardinal FQrstenburg in his bishopric of Strasburg and other 
rights, rased a number of forts, declared the navigation of the Rhine free, 
etc. — An earlier treaty of Aug. 29, 1696, between France and Savoy, was 
confirmed in the peace of Ryswick, in which Louis agreed to give back 
Pignerol (see peace of Westphalia, peace of Cherasco), with its fortifica- 
tions demolished, and to restore the conquests of the war. (Dumont, YH. 2, 
868, 888, art 16 of treaty with Holland.) 

In the fourth article of the treaty with the Emperor restoring the con- 
quests and reunions outside of Alsace (Dumont, YH. 2, 422), occurs this 
clause : *^ religione tanien Catholioa Romana in locis sic restitntis in statu 
quo nunc est remanente." During the French occupation of these districts, 
Protestantism had been suppressed by force. The Protestants protested 
against this peace on this account, and claimed that it violated the peace of 
Westphalia on the basis of which it was made. The Diet, however, ratified 
it, Nov. 26, 1697, but added in a postscript that the Catholics wonld make no 
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086 of this olaase agaiiist the Protestants. The clause, moreoyer, -was said 
to relate onlj to certain churches endowed by Louis XIV. The Emperor 
confirmed the vote of the Diet in ratification of the peace, but passed over 
the postscript in silence. Soon afterward the French minister claimed thai 
the clause related to churches in 1,922 places, where the chaplains of regi- 
ments passing through had said mass. ^ 

1698. First partition treaty, concluded at the Hague, Oct. 11, bet^^een 
William III. of England, Holland, and Louis XIV. In expectation of the 
death of OharlesII. of Spain — ^the last Hapsburger — without heirs, WOlianit 
doubting his ability to prevent Spain from coming under the control of 
France, consents to a partition of the Spanish monarchy. In general, Na- 
ples and Sicily were assigned to the Dauphin of France, the duchy of Milan 
to the Archduke Oharles of Austria, second son of the Emperor, and Spain^ 
with the Spanish Netherlands and the foreign dependencies, to the eldest 
son of the Duke of Bavaria. (Dnmont, VII. 2, 442.) 

The young Bavarian prince died Feb. 8, 1699, at the age of six. A new- 
treaty of partition between the same powers (London, March 13, the Hagae, 
March 25, 1700) provided in general that Naples, Sicily, the duchies of 
Lorraine and Bar, should go to the Danphin ; the Duke of Lorraine should 
be transferred to the duchy of Ifilan ; the crown of Spain, the Netherlanda 
and Indies should fall to the Archduke Oharles. (Dumont, n. s. 477.) 
For the claims or want of claims of the parties obtruded npon Spain by 
these treaties, comp. Garden, H. 220 fif. ; Smyth, mod. hist., lecture xziiL 
No grosser instance of intervention is to be found in history, unless it be 
the partition of Poland. 

1699, Jan. 26. Peace of Oarlowitz, consisting of a treaty of the Sultan 
for a twenty-five years' truce with the Emperor, of a treaty of the same 
with the King of Poland, and of one with Venice negotiated by the ambaa- 
sadors of the two other Christian powers. Prince Eugene having annihi- 
lated the Turkish army atZentha, Sept. 11, 1697, the Sultan acknowledged 
Transylvania to be an Austrian province, and agreed that the southern 
bank of the Danube should separate his dominions from Hungary, eta 
Venice retained possession of what it held in Greece except Lepauto, and 
in Dalraatia, — wliere the limits were fixed by a series of forts ceded to the 
Republic, — Oastel Novo and Eisano, near Oattaro, remamed Venetian. 
(Dumont, VII. 2, 448-468.) 

1713 and 1714. Treaties of UTRECHT and of RASTADT, ending the 
war of succession to the crown of Spain, which began in 1701. Oharles H. 
of Spain had made a testament in favor of the electoral prince of Bavaria 
as his successor, before the death of tliat boy in 1699. Afterward he in- 
clined to the Archduke Oharles of Austria, and made a will to that effect, 
but as Austria delayed consenting to fulfil the conditions, he waa persuaded 
by the French party at his court to bum the will, and to bestow tibe crown 
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vpon Philip, duke of Aiyoii, second son of the Danphin of France, or in 
case of hi& death without heirs or. his elevation to the throne in his own 
country, upon his next hrother, the Duke of Beny, and so in succession on 
the Archduke Ohsrles, and on the Duke of Sayoy and his children who 
were descended from the sister of Philip n. of Spain. At all events, the 
Spanish monarchy was to be kept entire. 

The King of Spain died Nov. 1, 1700, and Louis XIV. decided, a few 
weeks afterward, to accept the testament for his grandson, although in the 
spring of the same year he had been a party to the treaty of partition, not 
to speak of the renunciations made in the treaty of the Pyrenees. (See 
that treaty.) England and other states at first recognized the Bourbon in 
the way of ceremony as king of Spain ; but Louis having avoided giving a 
guaranty that the crowns of France and Spain should be kept apart, having 
also on the death of James n. of Englfend (Sept. 16, 1701), in violation of 
the peace of Hyswick, acknowledged his son as king of England, a war was 
t inevitable, which the death of William m.* (March 8, 1702) could not pre- 
vent. An understanding between William, who' was the centre of the op- 
position to France, and the Emperor, led to the grand alliance, formed 
Sept. 7, 1701, to which Great Britain, Holland, and the Emperor were the 
original parties ; and to which, afterward, Denmark, the Elector of Bran- . 
denburg (or king of Prussia), Portugal, Sweden, the Empire, Savoy, etc., 
acceded. The main points of the alliance were, to compensate the Emper- 
or for the loss of the Spanish monarchy, and so to seize on the Spanish 
Netherlands, the duchy of Milan, the two Sicilies, and the ports of Tuscany ; 
to secure to England and Holland all the conquests they might make in 
Spanish America ; and to make peace with France only on condition that 
the two crowns of France and Spidn should never be united. The prinei- 
pal allies of France were the Elector of Bavaria and his brother the Arch- 
bishop of Oologne. The Emperor invaded Italy in 1701. War was de- 
clared by England, May 4, 1702. 

The peace of Utrecht consists of separate treaties made by France with 
Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia, Savoy, and Holland (April 11, 1718), and by 
Spain with Great Britain (July 18), and with Savoy (Aug. 18), which were 
fbllowed by treaties of Spain with Holland (June 26, 1714), and with Portu- 
gal (Feb. 6, 1715), signed at the same place. The treaty of Rastadt (March 
6, 1714), made by the Emperor, for himself and the Empire, with France, 
was modified slightly and finished at Baden in Switzerland, Sept. 7, 1714. 

The most important features of these treaties were the following : 

1. In her treaty with Great Britain (Dumont, VIE. 1, 339), France 
ceded or restored to that kingdom Hudson's bay and strait, St. Kitts, Nova 
Scotia (Acadia), Newfoundland with the adjacent islands— reserving, how- 
ever, Gape Breton and the islands in the mouth of the St. Lawrence, with/ 
the right to catch and dry fiah on a oonaiderable part of the Newfound- 
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land coast. Dunkirk is to be dismantled and its harbor filled np. The 
Hanoverian snocession, as settled bj Parliament, is acknowledged. The 
reciprocal renunciations, bj Philip Y. of Spaia, of the French crown, and 
by the dnkes of Berry and Orleans of the Spanish, are inserted in the 
treaty, and it is deplared to be an inviolable law that the two crowns shall re- 
main separate and disunited. — ^In a commercial treaty of the same date be* 
tween the same powers (Dumont, a. s. 845), it is stipulated, that between 
the parties the ships of each shall be free to carry goods not contraband 
and persons not military pertaining to the enemies of the other. The same 
principle is sanctioned in the commercial treaty between France and Hol- 
land of the same date. 

In the treaty betlreen Spain and Great Britain (Dmnont, u. s. 898), 
Gibraltar and Minorca with Port Mahon are ceded to the latter power; &e 
perpetual separation of the French and Spanish crowns is solemnly pledged; 
Spain engages not to transfer, to France or any other nation, any land or 
lordship in America ; and Great Britain promises, in case the line of Savoy 
shall die out, to do her best in order to reunite Sicily with Spain. (See 
treaties with Savoy.) The 12th article has had an unhappy celebrity; it 
gives to a British company, for the space of thirty years from the date of 
the treaty, a contract (d pacta de el asnento de negros) for exclusively sup- 
plying Spanish America with negroes, on the same terms under which the 
French, i, «., the French Guinea company, founded in 1701, had acted. 

2. In the treaty of France with Holland (Dumont, u. s. 866), France 
engages to put into the hands of Holland for the purpose of being trans- 
ferred to the house of Austria, the Spanish Netherlands, as they were after 
the treaty of Ryswick, except a part of Guelders ceded to Prussia, and 
a tract in Luxemburg or Limbnrg to be formed into a principality for the 
Princess Orsini, — ^which last^'arrangement, however, through the opposition 
of Austria, never took e£fect.' Of the French Netherlands, Tournay, Fumes, 
and their districts, Ypres, Poperingen, etc., were ceded on like terras 
to Holland. France engaged to make the Elector of Bavaria abandon any 
claim he had to the Low Countries from an earlier Spanish cession of 1702 
and 1712 ; but the town and duchy of Luxemburg, Namur and its county, 
and Charleroi, were to be under his sovereignty until he should be restored 
to his estates and dignities in Germany. The separation of the crowns of 
Spain and France was pledged both in this treaty and in the later one of 
Spain with Holland (Dumont, u. s. 427), which was delayed by the scheme 
of the Princess Orsini, who ruled Philip Y., to get for herself a sovereignty 
in the Netherlands. In this treaty Spain engaged to keep all other nations, 
except the Dutch, from trading with the Spanish East Indies. 

8. The treaties with Portugal are of less importance. (Dumont, u. s. 
858, 444.) France renounces in favor of Portugal all right to the tract 
called the Cap du Nord, between the Amazon and the Vincent Pinson or 
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Japoo, and admits that the two shores of the Amazon and the right to navi- 
gate it helong to that state. Spain cedes to Portugal the territory and 
oolony of 8. 8aoramento on the north shore of the La Plata. 

4. France cedes to the king of Prussia, in virtue of power received from 
Spain, Upper or Spanish Guelders, and admits his right to the prinoipalitj 
of Neufdhatel (or Neuenhurg) and Yalengin iii Switzerland. He, on the 
other hand, renounces all his pretensions to the principality of Orange and 
its dependent lands in France, hut may bear the arms and title. (Dumont, 
u. s. 866.) 

6. Spain (Dumont, u. s. 401) confirms to the Duke of Savoy the island 
of Sicily — already ceded by a special instrument made at Madrid, June 10, 
1718. (Dumont, u. s. 889.) The sovereignty is to follow the line of the 
duke and his male descendants, and — ^this being extinct — ^the male line of 
the Prince of Oarignan and his brother. If the Savoy Hne die out, the 
island is to revert to Spain, and if the Spanish line die out in Spain, the 
houy of Savoy shall succeed in that kingdom. France recognizes the ces- 
sion of Sicily and restores to Savoy the territory conquered in the war : 
the boundary of France toward the county of Nice and Piedmont is deter- 
mined by the summits of the Alps ; and the cessions made to the duke by 
the Emperor in 1708, — viz. : the Mantuan part of Montferrat, the provinces 
of Alessandria and Yalentia, the land between the Po and the Tanaro, the 
Lomellina, etc. — are confirmed in both treaties. (Dumont, u. s. 862.) The 
Duke of Savoy was crowned king of Sicily at Palermo in 1718, but was not 
acknowledged either by the Pope or the Emperor. 

By the treaties of Rastadt and Baden (Dumont, u. s. pp. 415, 486), 
France engages to ^ave the Emperor master of the places and states which 
he occupies in Italy, — ^viz. : the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, 
the island of Sardinia, the ports of Tuscany, — consents that he shall take 
possession of the Spanish Netherlands according to the treaty with Hol- 
land, gives up Alt-Breisach, Freiburg,^the fortress of Kehl, according to 
the stipulations of the treaty of Byswick, which is made the basis of ar- 
rangements touching Germany. The Emperor engages to restore the Duke 
of Bavaria and the Archbishop of Cologne to their state before the war. 
By the treaty of Baden, the Emperor is allowed to retain possession of the 
duchies of Mantua and Mirandola, and the town of Oommachio. — No treaty 
arrangements were made between the Emperor and Spain, the former 
delaying to acknowledge the Bourbon kin^, and Philip V. not consenting 
to the dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy by which the Emperor was 
a gainer. 

The barrier treaties, three in number, deserve a brief notice in this 
place. An article of the grand alliance having promised to the Dutch a 
barrier against France, the two first barrier treaties, made Oct. 29, 1709, 
and Jan. 80, 1713, that is, before the peace of Utrecht, between Great 
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Britain and the States General, oontemplated giving to the latter a number 
of fortified places in the Spanish Netherlands, with revenues for the pay 
ment of the garrisons, to be drawn from the country itself; and the first 
treaty, by a separate article, gave them the hope of acquiring Upper Guel- 
ders and some other places. The second treaty diminished the number of 
forts they were to hold, and said nothing of Guelderland, which had, since 
the first treaty, been promised to Prussia. Both treaties pledge the States 
General to the maintenance and defence of the Protestant succession in 
England, as by law established. 

Both these treaties come to nothing. The third, signed at Antwerp by 
Austria, Great Britain and the Dutch, Nov. 15, 1715, provides that the 
latter shall trajoysfer to Austria the Spanish Netherlands, both the territory 
held by Charles IL of Spain and that ceded by France, — ^Austria enga^g 
that they shall remain under Austrian sway and never pass over to France 
or any other power. An army of about 80,000 men shall be maintained 
there by the Emperor and the Dutch ; the former to furnish two thivds of 
the force, and the latter, one third. The Dutch shall garrison exclusively 
Namur, Toumai, Menin, Fumes, Ypres, Wameton and the fort of £nock, 
and in common with Austria Dendermonde. They may repair and fortify 
the towns of the barrier, but not build any new forts without the Em- 
peror's consent. He agrees to let them occupy such forts and territory, 
and to make such intrenchments and inundations, beyond their frontiers 
in the Austrian Netherlands, as may be necessary in case of the invasion 
of those provinces. He also cedes to them Yenlo and some other places in 
Guelders, and engages to pay for the support of their troops 1,250,000 
Dutch florins, hypodiecated on the revenues of the Netherlands. It is also 
agreed (article 26) that ships and cargoes, g;oing between Great Britain or 
Holland and the Austrian Netherlands, shall pay the same duties of entry 
and exit as at present, until the three powers shall enter into other arrange- 
ments by a commercial treaty, to be made as soon as possible, — whioa 
treaty, however^ was never effected. Great Britain confirmed and guaran- 
teed this treaty. From the failure to make the commercial arrangement 
above spoken of Austria drew a pretext for regarding the barrier treaty 
as annulled, pumont, YHI. 1, 248, 822, 458.) 

1717, Jan. 4. The triple alliance between France, Great Britain and 
Holland, to maintain the treaty of Utrecht and defend one another in case 
of attack. France also engaged to render no succor to the Pretender 
and to induce him to go beyond the Alps. (Dnmont, YHI. 1, 484.) 

1718, Aug. 2. The quadruple alliance, concl ided at London by France 
and Great Britain, and so called as intended to include Holland, which 
acceded, Feb. 16, 1719, and the Emperor, who accepted the terms of the 
alliance, Sept. 16, 1718. (Dnmont, u. s. 681.) As yet no peace had been 
made between the Emperor and Spain. The former was dissatisfied with 
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the arrangements made in Italy, eapeoially with the giving of Sioilj to the 
Dnke of Savoy. Spain, now nnder the inflnenoe of the intriguing and ambi- 
tions Cardinal Alberoni, aimed to recover what she had lost by the peace 
of Utrecht, and for this pnrpose sought to disturb the politics of France 
and England. Sicily and Sardinia are invaded by Spanish troops, but the 
fleet of that kingdom having been ahnost destroyed by the English, and 
the forces of both fVance.and England having entered Spain, the king, 
finding his projects too great for his resources, gives way, dismisses Albe- 
roni, and accedes to the alliance in 1720 (Jan. 26). The Duke of Savoy had 
done the same in 1718. Defensive treaties in 1721 made by Spain with 
France and Great Britain complete the arrangements with those powers. 
In conformity with the quadruple alliance, and with other treaties made in 
the same spirit, Spain renounced the Low Oountries and- the Spanish part 
of Italy; the Emperor renounced the monarchy of Spain, ceded to Philip 
y. by the peace of Utrecht, and acknowledged him as lawful sovereign of 
that country ; Savoy and the Emperor exchanged Sardinia and Sicily with 
one another ; and Spain renounced its right of reversion to Sicily in ex- 
change for a similar right to Sardinia. Leghorn should be a free port in 
perpetuity, and the Italian duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Piacenza, 
where the male lines of the Medici and Famese family were likely to be- 
come extinct, were to be regarded as male fiefs of the Empire, the investi- 
ture of whicti should be given to Don Oarlos of Spain, etc., and in no case 
pertain to the crown of Spain. 

Thus by the peace of Utrecht and these auxiliary treaties, (1.) a barrier 
was erected in fovor of Holland against France by giving the Spanish 
Netherlands to Austria, (2.) France and Spain could never be united under 
one monarch by the public law of Europe, (8.) the Emperor recovered some 
of the old Germanic influence in the affairs of Italy, (4.) the Duke of Savoy, 
with an accession of power as king of Sardinia, became a stronger check 
sgainst any designs of France upon Italy, and against Austrian predomi- 
nance in that peninsula. — The remaining minor differences between the 
Emperor and Spain were discussed at the Oongress of Oambray (from 1722, 
onward). 

TbSATIBS of THX AoB of EnOLAVD^B MABrmiB PRXPOlVBXBAirOB AHD OF 

THE Growth of Fbussia. 

1718, July 21. Peace of Passarowitz, between the Emperor and the 
Sultan, after Prince Eugene's victory at Peterwardein and capture of Bel- 
grade. (Dumont, u. s. 520.) Austria came by this peace into possession 
of the Bannat of Temeswar, of Belgrade, and of a portion of Servia, 
Wallachia, etc 

1721, Aug. 80. Peace of Nystadt in Finland between Sweden and the 
Ozar,— ^ne of several treaties, in which Sweden, now controlled by the 
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estates of the realm, made terms with its neighbors, after the fall of GkVitz. 
the intrignmg ally of Alheroni, and after the death of Charles XIL 
Sweden in 1719 yielded to the king of England, as elector of Hanover, the 
duchies of Bremen aod .Werden (see peace of Westphalia) for a million 
rix dollars (Dnmont, YIIL 2, 16) ; in 1720, Feh. 1, to Prussia, Stettin and 
the lands in Pomerania between the Oder and the Pehne, etc. for twice that 
sum (Dnmont, u. s. 21) ; in the same year to Denmark the right of toU 
over Swedes in the Sound and Belts with a payment of 600,000 rix dollars, 
promising also not to interfere as to Schleswig and the duke of Holstein, in 
consideration of Denmark's abandonment of its >SwediBh conquests. (Du- 
mont, u. s. 29.) To this peace France and England were guarantees. In 
the peace of Nystadt (Dumont, u. s. 86), Sweden ceded to Russia Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingermannland, part of Of^relia, Wiborg, the isle of Oesel, etc., 
and received back Finland which Russia had conquered, with two million 
rix-dollars. Sweden enjoyed peace for some time, but fell henceforth in 
political importance below Prussia and Russia. 

1785, Oct. 8. Preliminary treaty of Vienna, definitively signed Nov. Ifi, 
1788, between the king of France and the Emperor, to which the kings of 
Sardinia and of Spain, and the actual occupant of Naples and Sicily, Don 
Carlos, acceded. By this treaty the duke of Lorraine, upon the impending 
extinction of the Medici family in the male line, was to be constituted 
grand duke of Tuscany, with right of succession in his family ; and the exiled 
king of Poland, Stanislaus Lescinsky, father-in-law of Louis XY., having 
abdicated his royal office, was to be put in possefi^ion of the duchy of Bar, 
and of that of Lorrarne also when the above-mentioned transfer of its duke 
should take effect. On the death of the Polish king these duchies were to 
be united to the kingdom of France. Naples and Sicily, with the ports of 
Tuscany possessed by the Emperor, were ceded to Don Oarlos, eldest son 
of Philip y. of Spain by his second marriage with Elizabeth Farnese, 
who thus founded the second or Neapolitan line of Spanish Bourbons. 
The king of Sardinia gained the territory of Novara and Tortona as fiefs 
of the empire, with the territorial superiority in the district of Langhes, 
and the Emperor acquired Parma and Piacenza in fiiU property. France 
guaranteed the pragmatic sanction of the Emperor Charles YL, and most 
of the powers of Europe at different times did the same thing. By this 
sanction, having no male heirs, he constituted his eldest daughter the 
inheritor of the entire mass of the Austrian monarchy, and for the sake of 
it consented to the abandonment of a large portion of his dominions in 
Italy, as well as to the incorporation of Lorraine in France. (Wenck^s 
Codex Juris Grent. I. pp. 1, 88.) 

1742, June 11. Preliminary peace of Breslau, and July 28, definitive 
peace of Berlin between Frederick II. of Prussia and Maria Theresa. Aus- 
tria ceded all Silesia, lower and upper (not including the principality of 
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Tesohen, the town of Troppan, the tract beyond the Oppa, and the Mora- 
vian districts enclosed in Upper SUesia), together with the oonnty of Glatz: 
Frederick to pay the interest on the late Emperor's SUesian debt. Beligion 
to remain as it is. — The peace of Dresden (Dec. 25, 1745) confirmed that 
of Breslan, and Frederick acknowledged Maria Theresa's hnsband, the 
grand dake of Tuscany, as Emperor. An act of the king of England 
gnaranteeing Silesia to Pmssia, accompanies the treaty. A treaty between 
Saxony and Prussia, made at the same time and place, secured the payment 
of a million rix dollars from the former to the latter, with other advantages. 
(Wenck, I. 784 et seq., 11. 191 et seq.) 

1748, April 80. Preliminary, and, Oct. 18, definitive peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, between Prance, Great Britain, and Holland — Spain, Austria, 
Sardinia, Genoa, Modena being accessaries. (Wenck, 11. 810 et seq.) This 
peace ended the war, which grew originally out of the Austrian succes- 
sion, by a mutual restitution of conquests, and general renewal of former 
important treaties. The duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were 
assigned to the Spanish mfante Don Philip, and were ceded by their pres- 
ent possessors, the Empress and the King of Sardinia, (the latter as hold- 
ing by the treaty of Worms in 1748 the city and part of the duchy of Piacen- 
za), with the right of reversion to the said present possessors in case Don 
Philip should die without male children, or in case the King of the Two 
Sicilies should inherit the throne of Spain. Among the renewals of former 
stipulations, that of the assiento contract (see treaty of Utrecht) was ex- 
pressly named, a misunderstanding concerning which had been one of the 
causes f f the war with Spain on the part of England in 1789. '* Never 
perhaps," says Lord Mahon, speaking of this peace, '* did any war, after so 
many great events, and so large a loss of blood and treasure, end in re- 
placing the nations engaged in it so nearly in the same situation as they 
held at first." 

1769, Oct. 8. Treaty of Naples between Austria and Charles III. of Spain 
and the Two Sicilies. The Two Sicilies can never be united to the crown 
of Spain, except in case the line of Spanish kings of the present house 
shall be reduced to one person, and shall then be separated again, as soon 
as a prince shall be born who is not king of Spain nor heir presumptive. 
(Wenck, HI. 206.) 

1761, Aug. 15. Treaty, at first secret, between France and Spain, 
known as the family compact, to which the accession of the king of the 
Sicilies, and the duke of Parma, the Spanish king's two sons, were to be 
procured, but no one except a Bourbon should be invited to join in it 
This treaty bound the parties to a very close ofiensive and defensive alli- 
ance, with the furnishing of a definite number of troops on demand of 
either party, and contemplated a guarantee of the dominions of each and of 
the two other Bourbon sovereigns. (Wenck, III. 278 et seq. ; Martens, Reo. 
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1. 16-28.) In a secret convention of the same date it is said to have been 
stipnlflted, that if France should stUl be at war with England on the Ist of 
May, 1762, Spain should dedare war against the latter, and that Eranoe 
shonld at the same time restore Kmorca to Spain. 

1768, Feb. 10. Peace of Paris, between France, Spain, Kngland, and 
Portugal, and 

1768, Feb. 15. Peace of Hnbertsburg (a hunting chfttean near Meissen in 
Saxony). By the first, the great contest between France and England, all 
over the world, to which Spain and Portugal became parties, was doeed 
greatly to the adtantage of England ; and by the second, the seven yeara* 
war of Austria and its powerful allies against Frederick the Great Of 
these allies, France, against its immemorial policy, had, in Ifay, 1766, be- 
come one. 

By the peace of Hubertsburg, Prussia ended the war with no loes of 
territory, standing where she stood after the treaties of Dresden, Ber- 
lin, and Breslau. 

By the peace of Paris, England, which had stripped France of a con- 
siderable part of her colonial possessions, retained many of them, and re- 
ceived a large accesnon of power, especially on the western continent In 
North America, France renounced her pretensions to Acadia, ceded Cana- 
da, Oape Breton, and the islands and coasts of the St. Lawrence, retaining 
the right of fishery on part of the coast of Newfoundland according to a 
stipulation of the treaty of Utrecht, and also the same right in the Golf of 
Si. Lawrence, three leagues away from British coasts, and at a distance of 
fifteen leagues fh>m Oape Breton. The islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
also were to be retained by France, as shelters for her fishermen, but might 
not be fortified. The Canadian Catholics were to be left free to eigoy their 
religion. (Articles 4-6.) The middle of the Mississippi, from its source to 
the Iberville, and a line thence, through Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain 
to the Gulf of Mexico, were to bound the territory of the two nations. 
Only New Orleans on the western bank of the Mississippi was to remain 
French. (Art. 7.) By a secret treaty with Spain, of Nov. 8, 1762, France 
had already ceded Louisiana and New Orleans to that kin^om, but pos- 
session of them was not taken until 1760. This was a set-off for Spain^s 
cession of Florida to Great Britain, which had been already decided open 
and which this peace concluded. (Art. 20.) Great Britain agreed to re- 
store to France Guadeloupe, Mariegalante, Desirade, Martinique, BeUeisle, 
St. Lucia, and received, by way of cession, Granada, St Vincent, Domi- 
nique and Tobago (Art 8, 9), in the West Indies. In Africa, Goree was re- 
stored to France, and Senegal retained. (Art 10.) In the East Indies, the 
forts and factories owned by France in 1749 on the coasts of Coromandel, 
Orissa, and Malabar, and in Bengal, were restored, and France engaged not 
to build forts nor keep troops in Bengal, and renounced all aoquisitiona 
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made in Ck)roinfliid6l and Orissa sinoe 1749. (Art. 11.) Doukirk was to 
ba put in the oondition stipulated in the treatj of Aiz-la-Chapelle and 
earlier treaties ; Minorca to be restored to ther English ; the places occupied 
in Germany by the French to be evacuated and restored; Cuba, as far as 
conquered by England, to be ceded back to Spain ; the forts erected by the 
English, in tiie Bay of Honduras and other places of Spanish America, to 
be demolished ; but their workmen were to be unobstructed in cutting and 
transporting dye or cam wood, and no right of fishery near Newfoundland 
was to be allowed to Spanish subjects. (Art 1^19. Wenck, IIL 829, 
Martens, Bee. 1. 104-160. 

1768, May 15. A treaty of this date, between Genoa and Erancei 
yielded up Oorsioa to the sovereignty of the latter until the republic should 
demand its restitution and pay all expenses. The oppressive Genoese gov- 
ernment of the island led to prolonged resistance, which was subdued by 
French troops, and the islanders preferred to be freed from the Genoese 
yoke. (Wenck, III. 714; Martens, L 591). 

1772, July 15. Furst partition of Poland, arranged in treaties between 
Russia and Austria, and Russia and Prussia, of this date, made at St. Peters* 
burg. The treaties, alleging as the reasons for such a step the security of 
the neighboring states against the discords and intestine war of Poland^de- 
clare, 1. That Russia will take possession of the remainder of^Polish Livonia, 
of the part of the palatinate of Polock which is east of the Dwina, of the 
palatinate of Witepsk, the two extremities of that of Minsk, and the whole 
of that of Mscislaw (or Mohilev). The Dwina to the point where the 
provinces of Polock, Witepsk, and Minsk meet, thence a straight line drawn 
nearly to the source of the Dri^ac (or Druets), the course of that stream 
and of the Dnieper, are to be the boundaries of the part cut off toward 
Poland. 2. Russia guarantees to Austria a territory consisting of East 
Galicia and Lodomiria. 8. Russia guarantees to Prussia Pomerellia except 
Dantzic, a part of Great Poland lying westward of the N^tze, the remain- 
der of Polish Prussia, to wit, the palatinate of Marienburg with the town of 
Elbing, the bishopric of Warmia (or Ermeland), and the palatinate of Oulm^ 
except Thorn, which is to remain a part of Poland. Poland, by this flagi- 
tious transaction) lost five million inhabitants and a third of its territory. 
The diet of Poland was brought by threats to give its rights to a commit- 
tee, which in August, 1778, obeyed the will of the great powers, and con- 
sented to this dismemberment. (Martens, II. 89 onw.) 

1774, July 21. Peace of Kutschuk-KainardschS (a village of Silis- 
tria), between Russia and Turkey. Bessarabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia 
were restored to Turkey, which engaged to protect the inhabitants of the 
principalities in their religion, etc., to receive a ehargi d'affaires from the 
governor or hospodar of each of them, and to allow the ministers of Rus- 
eia resident at Oonstantinople to speak in their favor. Russia obtained firee 
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navigation for ahipB of oommeroe in the Black Sea, in the Propontis or Sea 
of Marmora, in the Danube, and in the Turkish waters generally. The 
forts of Jenicale and Eertsch in the Orimea, the town of Azow with its 
district, the castle of Einbnm at the month of the Dnieper were ceded to 
the same power. The two powers acknowledged the Tatu« of the Crimea, 
Budjack, Knban, etc., to be independent Arrangements were made for a 
minister resident of Russia at Ck>n8tantinop]e, and for consuls with their 
interpreters in places of commerce. (Martens, 11. 286. The original is in 
Italian.) 

1779, May 18. Peace of Teschen in Austrian Silesia, between Freder- 
ick the Qreat of Prussia and Maria Theresa, Queen of Austria. (Martens, 
II. 661.) The electoral Bavarian line of the Wittelsbach house being 
near extinction, the next heir was the elector palatine, who had no legiti- 
mate children, and the next to him the duke of Zweibrucken or Deux- 
fonts. The Emperor Joseph, by making brilliant provision for the illegiti- 
fnate children of the elector palatine, induced him to cede beforehand all 
Lower Bavaria and other territory to the house of Austria. Frederick the 
Great, having won over the duke of Deux-Ponts, in connection with the 
elector of Saxony and the duke of Mecklenburg, who had daims to the 
Bavarian inheritance, prepared to resist this aggrandizement of Austria by 
armed force. The war of " the Bavarian succession^' was a show of arms 
rather than a war, and led to the peace of Teschen, of which the terms 
were dictated by Frederick. They were, in brief, (1.) That Austria, instead 
of a territory of 250 German square miles, acquired a district of 84, be- 
tween the Danube, the Inn, and the Salza. (2.) That Prussia was con- 
firmed in the right of succession to the principalities of Baireuth and Ans- 
pach, if the existing families should fail. (8.) That Saxony received a 
compensation of six million guilders for its claims, and Mecklenburg ac- 
quired the right of having a supreme court of appeal of its own. The 
Emperor and Empire were required to accede to the treaty, to which also 
the Empress of Russia aud the king of France were mediating and guaran- 
teeing parties. (Oomp. §105.) 

1780, Feb. 28. Declaration of Russia introducing the first armed 
neutrality. (Martens, III. 168 et seq. Comp. § 174.) \ 

1782, Nov. 80. Preliminary, and, Sept. 8, 1788, definitive peace signed 
at Paris, in which Great Britain acknowledged the independence of the 
United States, and conceded certain rights of fishery. (§55.) Boundaries 
were fixed, debts incurred before the war could be collected, etc. (Mar- 
tens, m. 495, 558.) 

1788, Jan. 20. Preliminary treaties of the peace of Versailles, between 
Great Britain on the one part, and France, Spain, and (Sept. 2, 1788) Hol- 
land on the other. Definitive treaties of Versailles, Sept 8, 1788, between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain. To France, Great Britain restored the 
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islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon in foil property, reaffirmed the French 
rights of fishery near and on Newfoundland as mentioned in the treaty of 
Utrecht, restored St. Lnoia and ceded Tohago in the West Indies, and re- 
covered Grenada, Bt. Vincent, 8t. Dominiqne, St. Eitts, Nevis, and Mont- 
serrat. In Africa, Senegal (see peace of Paris, 1763) was ceded back to 
France, and Groree restored. In the East Indies there was a general resti- 
tution of conquests made from France in the war. The articles of the 
treaty of Utrecht and of other subseqnent treaties relative to Dunkirk were 
abrogated. To Spain, Great Britain ceded Minorca and Florida ; Spain re- 
stored Providence Island and the Bahama, and reaffirmed the right of the 
English to cut logwood (see peace of Paris, 1768), settling the limits within 
which it could be exercised. — ^The Dutch did not make a final peace with 
England until May 20, 1784. The status quo ants heUum was its basis, 
excepting that Holland ceded Negapatam on the coast of Goromandel. (Mar- 
tens, III. 508 onward). 



TBEATIES OF THX AOR OF THS FBSNCH BEVOLUTION AND OF NAPOLEON. 

1791, Aug. 27. Declaration of Pilnitz, signed by the sovereigns of 
Austria and Pmssia, relative to interference in the a£GEtirs of France. (§46. 
Martens, V. 260.) 

1792, Jan. 9. Peace of Jassy, between Bnssit and Tnrkey. The left 
bank of the Dniester is to serve as the boundary between the two sove> 
reignties. Thus the tract between the river and the Bug with Oczakow 
became Russian. (Martens, Y. 291.) 

1793, Second partition of Poland, which appears in the shape of trea- 
ties between Russia and the king and republic of Poland (Grodno, July 18 
and Oct. 16, the latter a treaty of alliance), and of a treaty between Prus- 
sia and Poland (Grodno, Sept. 25, 1798). Although, in the treaty of ces- 
sion and limits, Russia renounces for ever all right or claim, under pretext 
of any events or circumstances whatever, to any province or the least part 
of the territory now comprised in Poland, and gnarantees to maintain 
Poland in its actual state ; yet the third partition took place in 1795, after 
the insurrection in 1794 had ended in the taking of Warsaw by the troops 
of Suwarrow. To this Russia, Austria, and Prussia were parties, and by a 
convention dated Petersburg, Jan. 3 and Oct. 24, 1795, they settled the 
boundaries between their respective acquisitions, which included the whole 
of Poland yet remaining. Austria now held all Galicia and Lodomiria, or 
in general the territory between the Vistula and the Bug ; Russia, Curland, 
Samogitia, Little Poland, Lithuania, Yolhynia, a-1 the territory east of the 
Bug and Niemen ; Pmssia that west of the Niemen and of the Vistula, in- 
cluding Dantzig, Thorn, and Warsaw, the old capital. (Martens, V. 581 on- 
ward ; YI. 168 onward.) 
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1792 and onward. Ooalition against France, into which all the statea 
of Europe aacoeasivelj entered, except Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Toa- 
oanj, Venice, and Genoa. A partionlar grievance on the part of the Ger- 
nuin empire was the disregard shown bj the Constituent Assembly for the 
rights of princes of the empire holding lordships in Alsace, besides which 
HxB fear and dislike of French reYolutionar7 principles, especiallj after the 
death of Louis XYI., Jan. 21, 1793, acted on alL In the course of ifie war 
republican France conquers the Austrian low countries, Holland (which is 
revolutionized and becomes an ally), Savo j, and other territory on the fron- 
tiers, Lombardy, Modena and the legations of the Papal state ; constitntea 
the Oisalpine republic ; forces a number of its foes to a suspension of arms 
or to peace and alliance ; and is stripped, together with its confederate, 
. Holland, of foreign possessions by the naval power of England, which also 
annihilates the fleets of Holland and of Spain. Spain made peace with 
France in 1795, and became an ally by the treaty of St. Hdefonso, August 
19, 1796. The most noticeable treaties, by which this grand coalition was 
weakened or broken, were those of France with Prussia and with Austria. 
Those with Sardinia and with the Pope also deserve mention. 

1796, April 5. Peace of Basel between France and Prussia. Prussia 
promises to furnish no aid to the enemies of the French republic, nor to 
allow them a passage through her territories. French troops may continue 
to occupy territory on the left bank of the Bhino belonging to the Prus- 
sian king, until a general pacification shall take place between the Empire 
and France. The two contracting parties will unite their efforts to remove 
the theatre of war from the north of Germany. The republic will accept 
of the good offices of the king of Prussia in favor of princes of the Empire 
who seek his intervention, in the desire of making peace with France, and 
will regard as neutrals those princes and estates west of the Bhine, in &vor 
of whom the king shall intercede. By a treaty of May 17, made by the 
same powers, at the same place, a line of demarcation was drawn through 
the middle of Germany, and the French engaged to regard as neutrals 
those states lying to the north of this line who should observe a strict neu- 
trality, as well as those on the right bank of the Main situated within the 
line. Four routes were left open for French and German troops along the 
Bhine by way of Frankfort, and along the right bank of the Main. — ^Thia 
treaty gave up the left bank of the Bhine to France, separated the North 
from the South of Germany, and placed Prussia in a position to profit by 
any changes which might be effected in the Empire in consequence of 
French conquests. (Martens, YI. 46--52.) 

1795, July 22. Peace between France and Spain, made at the same 

place. The French restore the places beyond the Pyrenees occupied by 

. French troops, and Spain cedes to France the Spanish part of St. Domingo. 

The French republic is tl^us acknowledged by the Bourbon house of Spain. 

(Martens, YI. 124.) 
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1796, May 15. Trdaty of peace signed at Paris between the king of 
fiardinia and the French repnblio (Martens, YL 211), hj which the fotmer 
renounces the coalition ; cedes to France Savoy, with the oonnties of Nice, 
Tende, and-Beuil; agrees upon the bonndary line between the two states; 
engages to exdnde fVench 6m]gr6s from his territories ; gives the right of 
transit to French troops throngh his lands to and from Italy ; and suffers a 
nnmbes of important fortresses to be occnpied, until treaties of commerce 
and of general peace shall be completed. The Batavian republic is com- 
prised in this and other treaties, in accordance with a provision in the treaty 
of alliance between the two republics, signed at the Hague, May 16, 1796 
(Martens, YI. 88), that no peace can be made by France with any of the 
coalitionists, in which the republic of the United Provinces shall not be in- 
cluded. 

1797, Feb. 19. Treaty of peace between France and the Pope, signed 
at Tolentino (in the Papal state, and in the delegation of Macerata). The 
terms had been adjusted in part in the suspension of arms made at Bologna, 
June 28, 1796. (Martens, YI. 289, 241.) The Pope agreed to renounce 
the coalition, to cede Avignon and the Yenaissin (§ 54), as well as the le- 
gations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Bomagna, to France, to allow Ancona and 
its territory to be occupied by French troops until the event of a continent- 
al peace, to pay thirty-one millions of livres besides five already paid since 
the armistice, to hand over a hundred works of art and five hundred manu- 
scripts, etc. 

1797, April 17. Preliminaries of a peace between the French republic 
and the Emperor, agreed to at Leoben, a small town in Styria. The de- 
finitive peace followed, made and signed near Oampo Formio in Friule, 
Oct. 17, 1797. (Martens, YI. 885, 420.) In this important treaty (1.) the 
Austrian Netherlands are ceded to France. (2.) Yenice having been lately 
extinguished by Bonaparte, its territory is divided between the contracting 
parties and the Oisalpine republic, established June 29, 1697. The French 
take the Yenetian islands in the Levant — Oorfti, Zante, Oephalonia, Santa 
Maura, Oerigo, etc., and in general all the Yenetian establishments in Al* 
bania situated below the Qulf of Lodrino, and the Austrians take Istria, 
Dalmatia, the Yenetian islands of the Adriatic, the mouths of the Oattaro, 
the city of Yenice with the lagoons, and its territory on the Italian main- 
land east and north of the Adige and the lago di Garda. (8.) The Empe- 
ror acknowledges the Cisalpine republic, and renounces all claims which he 
may have had before the war to territory incorporated into it. This repub- 
lic includes Austrian Lombardy, the districts of Bergamo; of Brescia (both 
Yenetian) and of Oremona, Mantua with its fortress and district, Peschiera, 
the part of the Yenetian possessions in Italy lying to the east and south of 
the lands newly ceded to Austria, Modena, Massa, Carrara, the legations of 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Bomagna. Bonaparte had already severed Chia- 
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venna, the Yatteline, atid Bormio firom the Grifions, and invited them 
to join the Oisalpine republic. (4.) The Emperor binds himself to cede to 
the dake of Modena the Breisgan, as an indemnity for his former poasee- 
sions in Italy. (5.) There shall be a congress held at Bastadt^ to be com- 
posed of plenipotentiaries of France and the Empire, in order to make 
peace between these powers. (6.) In secret articles agreed upon at the 
same time, the Emperor consents that the left bank of the Rhine from 
Switzerland to the Nette above Andemaoh, comprising the tete depont of 
Kannheim, and the town and fortress of Mainz, shall belong to France, and 
engages to try to induce the empire, in the congress to be assembled, to 
agree to this line of boundary. The Emperor also promises, when a peace 
with the empire shall be made, to cede to France the Frickthal (m the can- 
ton of Argau, Switzerland), and other contiguous possessions of Austria, 
in order to be united to the Helvetian republic. He also cedes to France 
the county of Falkenstein. France, on the other hand, will endeavor to 
procure for the Emperor the bishopric of Salzburg, and the part of Bavaria 
lying between that bishopric, the Inn, the Salza, and Tyrol. In case the 
territory of Prussia beyond the Rhine shall be restored to her, which the 
French are willing to do, she shall have no claim to new acquisitions. In- 
demnifications are to be made to estates of the empire, who shall have lost 
territory by this peace or by the contemplated peace with the empire. 

The Congress of Rastadt was opened Dec. 9, 179^ and closed with no 
definite result in April, 1799. For the atrocious murder of two of the 
French negotiators on their way home, oomp. § 92, e. Between these 
dates Switzerland, Rome, and Naples had been transformed respectively 
into the Helvetic, Roman, and Parthenopcean republics, the two last of 
which were almost as short-lived as Jonah^s gourd; the king of Sardinia, 
worried out by French aggressions, had renounced his authority in Pied- 
mont, in favor of a provisory government, and gone over to the island of 
Sardinia; an expedition under Bonaparte had been sent to Egypt; and 
Austria had decided to join a second coalition to which Russia, England, 
Naples, and Turkey were parties. The French were almost driven out of 
Upper Italy by Snwarrow, Rome and Naples were rescued from their sway, 
but the withdrawal of the Emperor of Russia from the alliance, and the 
great victories of Bonaparte, now first consul, at Marengo (June 14, 1800), 
and of Moreau at Hohenlinden (Dec. 2, 1800), disposed Austria to peace. 

1800, Dec. 16. Conventions of Russia with Sweden and Denmark, and 
on the 18th of Dec. with Prussia, constituting t?te second armed neutrality. 
The account of this transaction in § 191 is erroneous, the mistake of HefT- 
ter being copied. The parties to this league declared the same principles 
which are spoken of in § 174, as the basis of the first armed neutrality, 
and with them another — ^that the declaration of an officer commanding a 
public convoying vessel to the effect that there is no contraband on board 
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of the ships nnder his protection shall be snffioient security against all 
searoh. Then follow agreements to arm, to defend one another, and to 
notify the belligerents of the league, etc. • 

Then followed the battle of Copenhagen, etc., as mentioned in § 191, and 
then, in 1801, June 17, a convention was condaded between England and 
Bassia, Denmark and Sweden acceding, the leading features of which are 
given in §>191, bat are erroneously confounded with the agreements of the 
armed neutrals themselves reflecting convoy. (Martens, Bee. ViL 172- 
196, 260-280.) 

1801, Feb. 9. Treaty of Luneville between France and the German 
Emperor, acting also, without previous authority of the diet, for the Em- 
pire, which ratified the peace soon afterward. (Martens, YII. 296. In this 
treaty several of the important stipulations of the treaty of Oampo Formio' 
are repeated^ The Emperor cedes the Austrian Netherlands, the Frickthal, 
and the county of Falkenstein ; the division of Northern Italy is the same, 
except that the Adige from the point where it leaves Tyrol to the sea is to 
be the western limit of Austrian territory ; the duke of Modena is to have 
the Breisgau as before; indemnifications are again mentioned as to be 
made by the empire for princes whose territories had been ceded to France. 
The left bank of the Bhine, * from the place where it leaves the Helvetic 
territory to where it enters the Batavian,' is to be French. The grand 
duke of Tuscany, the Emperor^s brother, it is agreed, shall renounce his 
duchy, and the parts of Elba dependent upon it, in favor of the duke of 
Parma, and shall be paid off by an indemnity in Germany. The treaty is 
declared to embrace the Batavian, Oisalpine, Helvetic, and Ligurian repub- 
lics, the independence of which is guaranteed by the contracting parties. 
Fiefs of the empire hod already been given by the treaty of Campo Formic 
to the Ligurian republic. These fie& are now renounced by the Emperor 
for himself and the empire. 

The arrangements respecting the duke of Parma had already been a 
subject of negotiation between France and the king of Spain, whose son-in- 
law the duke was. It was agreed by the treaty of St. Bdefonso, of Oct 1, 
1800, that Parma and Louisiana should be ceded to France, and by the 
treaty of Madrid (March 21, 1801, Martens, YII. 886), it was agreed, as in 
the peace of Luneville, that the dukes of Parma and Tuscany should resign 
their duchies, that the former should take possession of Tuscany with the 
title of king (afterward called king of Etruria), and that he should cede to 
France the part of the island of Elba belonging to Tuscany, and be compen- 
sated for this by Plombino, then pertaining to the king of Naples. 

1802, March 27. Definitive treaty of peace of Amiens, between Great 
Britain on tjie one part, and the French and Batavian republics and Spain 
on the other. The preliminaries had been signed at London, Oct. 1, 1801. 
England renounces her conquests won from the three powers, except 
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Trinidad and Oejlon, which are oeded to her hj Spain and the BataTian 
republic respectivelj; Malta la restored to the order of Bt. John of Jero- 
salem; the territories of Portugal and Turkey are maintained in. their 
entireness as thej were before the war ; the boundaries of French and 
Portuguese Guiana are rectified ; the republic of the seyen Ionian islanda 
(taken from France bj the fleets of Russia and Turkey, in 1798 and the 
next year) is recognized ; a fiEdr compensation is promised by France to the 
house of Orange for its losses in the Netherlands ; and the troops of Franoe 
are to be withdrawn from Rome and Naples. — ^The peace of Amiens was a 
mere truce. War waa again declared between England and France in a 
little less than a year. (Martens, YII. 877, 404) 

1803, Feb. 25. Bec6i or report of an extraordinary committee of the 
Fmpire (Beichsdeputationshauptschluss), ratified by the diet, March 24^ 
and by the Emperor, April 27. (Martens, YII. 486, onward.) Several 
treaties, that of Luneville last of all, had contemplated the giving of in- 
demnifications to dispossessed German princes, and several foreign prinoea 
were to be provided for in Germany who had lost their own lands. At 
the Gongress of Bastadt this was a leading subject of negotiation, and it 
waa agreed to make the indemnities by means of secularized eccleaastical 
territory, but the congress broke up without anything being accomplished. 
To bring this matter to a conclusion, the diet appointed (Oct. 2, 1801) a 
deputation or committee of eight members, four of them electors and four 
not, before whom came the first plan of indemnity, offered by France and 
Russia as mediating powers, and who, after several sets of changes in the 
project, presented the report which the diet adopted. It was in truth little 
else than a formality, for the whole scheme depended on the will of Napo- 
leon, with whom Russia now acted ; and while the committee was sitting, 
the leading powers, or those who were in his good graces, got by special 
treaties better terms of indemnity in many cases than they bad a right to 
demand. This transaction was in effect a change in the Oonstitntion of 
Germany, but it loses its interest and importance from the fact that the 
old Empire tumbled to the ground a little afterward. By this measure, 
(1.) all immediate church territory was secularized except a little part of 
th^t of Mayence, and, this not sufficing, all but six of the fifty-one imperial 
towns and the villages of the same class lost their immediacy and were put 
into the hands of princes who received compensation. The archbishops 
of Cologne and Triers thus lost with their territories their electoral digni- 
ties. The see of Mayence was transferred to Ratisbon, the archbishop 
of which was always to be arch-chancellor, primate of Germany, and one 
of the electors, and to be the metropolitan over the former provinces of 
Mayence, Oologne, Triers, and Salzburg. The six towns remaining as 
estates of the empire were Augsburg, Nuremberg, Frankfort, Hamburg, 
Lftbeck, and Bremen. (2.) Of the great number of princes for whom in- 
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demnifieation was thus found, we can name onlj a few. To ihe duke of 
Tasoany (see treaty of Lnneville) was assigned the arobbishoprio of Sale* 
bnrg, Berchtesgaden enclosed in Salzbnrg, a territory under a prinee- 
proYOst, part of the bishopric of Passan, and most of that of Eichstadt To 
the dnke of Modena (see treaty of Oampo Formio) the Breisgan and the 
Ortenan. To the prince of Nassan-Dillenbnrg, former stadtholder of 
Holland (see treaty of Amiens), through the intervention of Pmsna, the 
bishopric of Oorvey, Dortmund, and various abbeys. To Austria, in lieu of 
the Ortenau, conveyed to the duke of Modena, the bishoprics of Trent and 
Brixen. To the king of Prussia, in lieu of Guelders and Oleves, lying west 
of the Rhine, the bishoprics of Hildesheim, Paderbom, and in part MUn- 
ster, with several towns and abbeys. To the king of England, as elector 
of Hanover, for his claims on territory awarded to Nassau and Prussia, the 
bishopric of Osnaburg. To the elector palatine of Bavaria, in lieu of Deux- 
Ponts, Juliers, etc., the bishoprics of Bamberg, Freisingen, Augsburg, and 
in part Passau, the properties of ecclesiastical foundations in the city of 
Augsburg, various abbeys, and as many as seventeen towns or villages of 
the Empire. To the duke of Wiirtemberg, the provostship of EUwangen, 
nine imperial towns, and seven abbeys. To the margrave of Baden, the 
bishopric of Constance, lands east of the Rhine pertainiug to the bishoprics 
of Basel, Strasburg, and Spires, a part of the palatinate of the Rhine, 
with Heidelberg and Mannheim, ten abbesrs, seven towns, etc., by which 
his territory was nearly doubled. To Hesse-Darmstadt, the duchy of 
Westphalia, with some districts of Mayenoe and of the palatinate. To 
He8sc-0assel, a small part of the territory of Mayence. To the duke of 
Holstein- Oldenburg the bishopric of Ltlbeck (a Protestant territory) and 
some lands in Hanover and MUnster. (3.) A number of new votes in the 
college of princes were created. The electoral dignity was given to the 
duke of Tuscany, to Baden, WOrtemberg, and Hesse-Oassel (with rever- 
sion to Hesse-Darmstadt), while the electoral office of the archbishops of 
Oologne and Triers fell with the secularization of their territories. 

1803, April 30. Treaty signed at Paris between the French republic 
and the United States of America, touching the cession of Louisiana. By 
a secret treaty of Nov. 8, 1762, signed at Fontainebleau and first published 
in 1830, France ceded to Spain, Louisiana and New Orleans. By the 
treaty of St. Udefonso (Oct. 1, 1800), Louisiana yas retroceded by Spun 
to France (see treaty of Madrid under peace of Luneville, 1801), as part 
of an equivalent for the establishment of the duke of Parma in Tuscany. 
Napoleon now, in the apprehension, it would seem, that England might 
take possession of this territory, conveys it to the United States, " as fully 
and in the same manner as it had been acquired by the French republic." 
The. third article of the treaty of St. Hdefonso had conveyed it to France, 
*' with the same extent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it 
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had when France possessed it, and snch as it shoald be, after the treaties 
subsequentlj entered into between Spain and other states *^ — which treaties 
would relate to the recognition of the doke of Parma as king of Etroria. 
Thus the limits of the territory conveyed to the United States are not de- 
fined by a single word. The inhabitants were to be admitted, as soon as 
possible, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and in the mean time to be protected in the 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. The treaties made by 
Spain with the Indians were to be executed by the United States. Ships 
of France and of Spain coming from those respective countries or their 
colonies, and laden with their products or those of their colonies respec- 
tively, and the vessels of no other nations, should be admitted for twelve 
years into the ports of entry of the ceded territory. By two conventions 
of the same date it is agreed that the United States shall pay France, by 
the first, a sum of sixty millions of francs (11,260,000 dollars, at the rate of 
5^ francs to the dollar), and by the other a sum which cannot exceed 20,- 
000,000 francs, and which is intended to cover the debts due *^ to citizens 
of the United States who are yet creditors of France for supplies, for em- 
bargoes, and for prizes made at sea, in which the appeal has been properly 
lodged, within the time mentioned ^^ in the convention of Sept. 80, 1800, 
etc. The treaty is signed in English and French, but the original is de- 
clared to be in French. It was ratified at Washington, Oct 21, 1808. De 
Garden (Yin. 50) informs us that Spain, in the treaty of cession to France, 
reserved the preference or refusal to herself, in case France should allow 
the territory to pass out of her hands. AU claim from this source was cut 
off by the consent of Spain to the alienation, which was given early in 
1804. (Martens, VU. end.) The treaties of 1762 and of St. Ildefonso are 
given by De Garden, u. s. The latter at least is not in De Martens. 

1806, Dec. 20. Peace of Presburg, between Austria and France. (Mar- 
tens, VIII. 888.) In 1802 (Sept 21) Piedmont was united to France- 
all that part of it at least which had not been incorporated in the Cisalpine 
republic. In 1808 war was again declared by England against France, and 
in revenge, the electorate of Hanover, although a German state, was occu- 
pied by French troops. In 1804 (March 21) the Duke d'Enghien was 
seized on German territory — ^in Baden — and murdered after a pretended 
sentence. The delay of Napoleon to provide compensation for the king 
of Sardinia, together with the criminal violations of German territory 
above mentioned, facilitated a new coalition between England, Sweden 
and Russia, to which Austria gave her adhesion in 1806. Meanwhile 
Napoleon had become Emperor of the French in 1804, and^n March, 1805, 
king of Italy — which title of kingdom of Italy the Cisalpine republic had 
now taken. Lucca had been made a hereditary principality ; the Ligurian 
republic had been united to France; Parma, Piacenza, and GuastaUa 
had been declared French territory by a simple decree of the Emperor ; 
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and two of his oreatures, the dukes of Wtlrtemberg and of Bataria, 
had of their own movement taken the title of king. The war with 
England, which did not end until the peaoe of Europe in 1814, put a stop 
to the disastrous attempts of Bonaparte to recover St. Domingo, anni- 
hilated the fleets of France and Spain at the battle of Trafalgar, and gave 
the possession of a number of French colonies to the English. The war 
with Austria was decided, in a short campaign, bj the capitulation of IJlm 
and the battle of Austerlitz. ' In the peace of Presburg, which soon follow- 
ed, Austria (1.) recognized the arrangements made bj France in Italy, in- 
eluding the union of territory lo France— as in the case of Piedmont, 
Genoa (the Ligurian republic), Parma, and Piacenza — imd the new govern- 
ment organized in Lucca and Piombino. (2.) Austria renounced the part 
of the republic of Venice ceded to her by the treaties of Campo Formio 
and Luneville, which was to be united to the kingdom of Italy. The 
French Emperor was also recognized as king of Italy ; but as the crowns 
of France and Italy were eventually to be separated, the Emperor of Ger- 
many engaged to recogni;se the successor whom Napoleon should, name 
king of Italy. (3.) The electors of Bavaria and "WUrtemberg having taken 
the title of king without leaving the German confederation, they are rec- 
ognized by Austria in that quality. (4.) Austria cedes and gives up to^ 
the king of Bavaria the margravate of Burgau, the principality of EichstadtJ^ 
part of Passau, Tyrol, including Brixen and Trent, Vorarlberg, and other 
territory. To the king of "Wtlrtemberg are ceded the five towns of the 
Danube so called, the upper and lower county of Hohenberg, and other 
territory. To the elector of Baden the Brisgau and the Qrtenau, the city 
of Constance, and the commandery of Meinau. These three powers shall 
enjoy, it is agreed, the same full sovereignty which the Emperor and the 
king of Prussia have in their estates. (5.) Salzburg and Berchtesgaden, 
which had been given by the peace of Luneville and the report of the de- 
putation of the empire, to the duke of Tuscany, are now taken from the 
archduke Ferdinand and incorporated in the Austrian empire. As an 
equivalent, he is to have the principality of Wurzburg, which the French 
Emperor engages to obtain for him from the king of Bavaria, and the 
electoral dignity attached to Salzburg is to be transferred to this new 
territory. (6.) The contracting powers dispose of two German estates in 
a very summary way. The city of Augsburg is put into the hands of the 
Bavarian king ; and the oflSce of grand master of the Teutonic order, with 
its rights and domains, is transferred to some prince of the house of Austria, 
whom the Enfperor shall designate, and in whose male line it shall descend. 
This humiliating peace of Presburg, by which Austria lost 23,000 square 
miles of territory and almost 3,000,000 of inhabitants, was a prelude to the 
complete overthrow of the German empire. In 1806, July 12,* was signed 
at Paris the Confederation of the Rhine (Bheinbund), consisting originally 
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of the kings of Bavam and W&rtemberg, the gnnd dukes of Badeo and 
Hease-Darmstadt, the prince primate of German j (see report of deputation 
of empire), the duke of Berg, the princes of NaaBan-Uqngen and Naaaan- 
Weilhurg, and manj smaller princes. (Martens, VILL 480 onw.) To these, 
in time, were added the elector of Wlirzhnrg— 4he Emperor's brother — 
(see peace of Presbnrg), the elector of Saxony (who had leave from Napo* 
leon in Deo. 1806, to call himself king), the dnkes of Oldenbnrg and Me^- 
lenborg; so that Germany was now split np into three psrts: Anstrian, 
Pmssian, and French Germany. The confederation of the Rhine was made 
known to the diet August 1, 1806, and the members renounced their oon* 
nection with the German empire — as the league had proyided ; soon alter 
which (Ang. 6) the Emperor published an act declaring the empire eztinet^ 
laying aside the crown and absolving all from their allegiance. He was 
henceforth Emperor of Austria only, a title which he had assumed two 
years before. The Rhenish league was to have its own diet at Frankfort ; 
formed an alliance for all continental wars, offensive and defensive, with 
France ; determined the contingents of the members, etc. Many estates of 
the old empire within the territory of the confederation were mediatized, 
or brought under the sovereignty of some one of its members : thus Frank- 
fort and Nuremberg lost their inde^ndence, and the race of knights hold- 
ing immediately of the empire (Reiohsritter) was extinguished. 

1807, July 7. Peace of Tilsit, made by Russia, and July 9, by Prussia, 
with ^N^apoleon. (Martens, VIII. 637, 661.) After the peace of Presbnrg, 
Napoleon proceeded still more boldly in his aggressions and plans of ag- 
grandizement. The Bourbons were declared to reign no longer in Naples, 
and his brother Joseph was made king there ; Holland was converted into 
a kingdom for another brother, Louis; his sisters received principalities in 
Italy ; Murat was made grand duke of Berg ; and a plan of creating an im- 
perial nobility out of his generals and courtiers, with estates provided from 
the conquered territory, was vigorously pursued. Toward Prussia and 
its vacillating king he pursued a course of mingled insult and craft He 
took Anspaoh into his own hands before a treaty permitted it ; he per- 
suaded the king to give up Oleve and Wesel, which were given to Murat, 
on whom also Berg, ceded by Bavaria, was bestowed ; he required him to 
occupy Hanover, thus leading the way to a collision between Prussia and 
England. The counsels of the patriotic party so far prevailed in Prussia, 
that war was inevitable ; but the aristocracy was debased, the king was 
weak^ the system of war was antiquated, and the result was the utter pros- 
tratioft of the country. The campaign of 1806, by the battles of Jena and 
Anerstadt, and by various capitulations, made Napoleon master of most of 
German Prussia : he entered Berlin, and there issued his decree called by 
the name of the city, in pursuance of his continental system. (§ 189.) ]bi 
the autumn of 1806 his troops penetrated into Prussian Poland, where 
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Frenoh agents had stirred np an insurreotion, and in 1807 the Rnsssians, 
Prassia's onlv hope, were defeated at Friedland. The whole kingdom waa 
now ovemin and donqaered, and the king sned for peace. The conferences 
werelittended in person by Napoleon, by the czar, and, after the first inter- 
view, b J the king of Prussia ; and the result was that Alexander, fascinated 
by the genius of Napoleon, and guided by him in his views of his interests^ 
practically abandoned his ally, who was thus forced to accept of the most 
humiliating terms possible. By the peace of Tilsit, Prussia renounced aU 
its territory od the west of the Elbe, including Hanover— which prov- 
inces, with others in Napoleon^s hands, were to constitute a kingdom of 
Westphalia under Jerome Bonaparte — ^and renounced also the lands ac- 
quired by the second and third partition^ of Poland, with the southern 
part of West Prussia. These Polish possessions constituted into a duchy of 
Warsaw — except the district around Bialystock, which passed over to Rus- 
sia — together with the circle of Xotbus in Lower Lusatia, were ceded to 
the king of Saxony, who was to be made grand duke of Warsaw, and who 
was to have the use of a military road across Prussia between Saxony and 
Poland. Dantz'^g, it was agreed, with two leagues of territory around it, 
should be an Independent district under the protection of Prussia and 
Saxony, with its ports closed to English commerce during the present 
maritime war with England. The rest of its former territory was restored 
to Prussia, which thus retained about half of its population of 10,600,000. 
It was obliged to recognize also Napoleon's new creations, the Bhenish con- 
federation, the kings of Westphalia, Naples, and Holland. By conventions 
made in 1808 (Martens, nouv. rec. I. 102 onw.), Prussia was forced to 
pay 140 millions of francs *^for extraordinary contributions and arrears 
of revenue " — which afterward were dropped to 120 millions — ^and to leave 
the forts of Glogau, Stettin, and Custrin in the hands of the French until 
payment, under engagement to provision the troops and to allow military 
roads between the places thus occupied, up to their evacuation. 

The treaty with Russia contains little worthy of mention and not al- 
ready contained in th^ treaty with Prussia, unless that Napoleon agreed 
that the dukes of Saxe-Coburg, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
should be restored to their estates, with the provision that, as long as the 
war with England should last, the ports of the two latter districts should 
be occupied by French garrisons. Also the small lordship of Jever in 
East Friesland, wliich came down to the czar from his grandmother, 
Catharine XL, was ceded to the king of Westphalia. 

Secret articles annexed to these treaties contain the stipulations that 
the seven islands (Ionian) shall belong to Napoleon ; that if Hanover 
shall form a part of the kingdom of Westphalia, a territory on the west 
bank of the Elbe, containing from three to four hundred thousand.inhabit- 
ants, shall be restored to Prussia; and that Prussia should make common 
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cause with France, in cose England, by Dec. 1, 1807, ahonld not have ocm- 
sented to a peace conformable to the true principles of maritime law. (De 
Garden, X. 284, not in Martens.) 

A* treaty of alliance between France and Rnsna, made on the same 
day with the treaty of peace, contains some noteworthy provisions: (1.) 
Russia was to make common cause with France, if, by Kov. 1, 1807, Eng- 
land should not have made peace on the basis of an equal and x>erfect in- 
dependence of all flags upon the sea, and upon that of restoring to France 
aud her allies conquests made since 1805. (2.) If England, by the first ci 
December, should not have given a satis&ctory answer upon these points, 
France and Russia should summon the courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
and Lisbon to dose their ports to the English, and to declare war against that 
nation. But if England should come to the terms of the allies, Hanover 
should be restored in lieu of colonies conquered from France, Holland, and 
Spain. It was the knowledge of this article which led England in Sep* 
tember of the same year to bombard Oopenhagen and take the Danish 
fleet. (8.) In a certain event, the two parties should agree to remoye all 
the provinces of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, except Roumelia and the 
cj^ of Oonstantinople, from under the Turkish yoke. (De Garden, X. 285, 
not in Martens.) 

Secret and somewhat chimerical articles between the two Emperors, in 
addition to these, are spoken of, which rest on doubtful evidence. Russia 
was to take Turkey and to aid France by its fleet to take Gibraltar ; the Bour- 
bons in Spain and the house of Braganza in Portugal should give place to a 
prince of Napoleon's blood ; the Pope should lose his temporal power, and 
his kingdom be united to the kingdom of Italy ; the towns of Africa, as 
Tunis and Algiers, should be occupied by the French, and given, at a gen- 
eral peace, as a compensation to Sardinia ; France should occupy Malta and 
Egypt; all flags but those of France, Spain, Italy, and Russia, should be 
excluded from the Mediterranean. Even an attack on the British power 
in India was talked of. 

1807, Oct. 27. Secret treaties of Fontainebleau, between France and 
Spain. Portugal was to be divided into three parts specially defined : 
one was to be given to the king of Etruria, in lieu of Tuscany transferred 
to Napoleon as king of Italy, one to be bestowed on the vile Godoy, 
prince of Peace, and one unappropriated. The second convention fixes the 
number of Spanish and other troops to be employed, etc. (Martens, rec 
VIII. 701.) Portugal was accordingly occupied by Marshal Junot in the 
same autumn, and French troops, moving down into the north of Spain 
also, treat it somewhat as a conquered country. Another secret treaty is 
said to have contemplated ceding the provinces north of the Ebro to France^ 
and taking Portugal in exchange. The royal family of Spain is alarmed, and 
there is talk of fleeing to America. Tumults break out, Godoy is put 
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down, and, after a series of intri^es, the king and his son, who were in 
deadjij quarrel, meet l^apoleon in Bajonne : the father is induced to abdi* 
cate the crown, and the son, with the two other infant!, signs an act of re- 
nunciation. A junta at Madrid is induced to ask that Joseph Bonaparte 
may be the king. He is appointed, and Murat takes his place as king of 
Naples. The spirit of the Spanish people is roused against the French. 
A long war ensues, in which Portugal is wrested from the French, and 
Spain finally recovered, through the skill of Wellington, the resources of 
England, and the obstinacy of the Spanish character. To maintain a great 
army in the peninsula, and be equal at the same time to his enemies on 
the east, was too much for Napoleonj and this, with the expedition into 
Russia, caused his overthrow. 

1809, Sept. 17. Peace of Sweden with Russia, made at Friedrichshamm 
in which Finland and West Bothnia, with Aland and other islands, are ceded 
to the latter power. In 1810 Sweden made a peace with Napoleon, in which 
Swedish Pomerania and the isle of Rtlgen are restored to her, and she agrees 
to adopt the continental system. (Martens, nouv.rec. I. 19.) 

1 809, Oct. • 14. Treaty of -Vienna, between Austria and : France, signed 
at Schdnbrunn by Napoleon Oct. 15, and hence sometimes called ;the^«actf 
of JSehdhbrunn, (Martens, nouv. rec I. 210.) The disasters of Prussia in 
the last war with Napoleon had roused the spirit of the people, led to a 
better military system, brought men more upright into power, and given 
rise to a set of patriotic dubs (TugendbUnde). The same revival of a 
German feeling spread on every side, into Austria and the lands of the 
Rhenish league. The aristocratic statesmen of Germany,: stung by the 
haughtiness of Napoleon, encouraged by the war in Spain, and. thinking 
tliat the people might be induced to 'rise against the oppressor, brought on 
by their intrigues the fourth war of Austria with revolutionary France, 
while as yet the German people was unprepared for it. In this war, 
Prussia was forced to remain neutral, and Austria had no aid ; for the 
expedition, sent from England to Walcheren, was too late and too unsuc- 
cessful to be of any use. In a short campaign the Austrians, although 
little inferior to the French at Aspem and Wagram, became disheartened, 
and the armistice of Znaym prepared the way for the peace of Vienna or 
Schdnbrunn, which Napoleon's situation would have made it desirable for 
him to accept, had the terms been less hard for the other party. In this 
peace — ^which was declared to be common to the confederation of the 
Rhine and the other vassals of Napoleon. — (1 .) Austria placed at the dis- 
position of Napoleon, for the benefit of the confederation of the Rhine, 
Salzburg, Berchtesgaden, and part of Upper Austria, consisting of the Inn- 
Viertel and the Hausruck-Viertel. This territory was bestowed upon 
Bavaria. (2.) To Napoleon, as king of Italy, were ceded the county of 
G5rz (Gorizia) and principality of Falkenburg (Montefalcone), forming 
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Austrian FriiQe, the city and goyernment of Trieste, Gamiola, the Yillaoh 
circle in Carinthia, and the conntrj on the right of the Save, from where 
it leaves Carniohi to the frontier of Bosnia, or half of Croatia, the Hun- 
garian littoral, Finme, Austrian Istria, etc. These became the Klyrian prov- 
inees with a separate French government. By this cession Austria was 
cut off from the sea, but was allowed, except for English commerce and 
products, to use the port of Fiume. (3.) To the king of Saxony were ceded 
some Bohemian villages enclosed in Saxony, and to the same king, as duke of 
Warsaw, Western or ISew Ghdioia, a district around Cracow, and a circle 
in East Galicia. Wieliczka and the salt mines were to be common to 
Austria and the Polish duchy. (4.) To Russia was ceded a territory in the 
most easterly part of old Galicia, which should contain 400,000 inhabit- 
ants, and not include the town of Brody. (6.) The Teutonic order having 
been suppressed within the confederation of the Rhine, the Emperor of 
Austria renounces on the part of the Archduke Antony, who was the 
grandmaster, this dignity conferred by the peace of Presburg, andconaents 
to the disposition of the property beyond the limits of Austria which had 
been made. The employes of the order had pensions promised to them. 
— In separate and secret articles (De Garden, XIL 186), the Emperor of 
Austria submits to a military contribution of 85 millions of francs, and 
agrees to reduce his army to the number of 150,000 of all kinds of troops 
so long as the maritime war of France with England should continue. 
By this peace Austria lost over 48,000 square miles of territory, with 
4,500,000 inhabitants. The Tyrolese, who were making a heroic resistance 
against France and Bavaria, were given up to their fate. 

1812, May 18. Peace of Bucharest, between Russia and Turkey. The 
boundary was to follow the Pruth, from the point where it came out of 
Moldavia, to the Danube, and the Danube to the sea. In this way Bessa- 
rabta, and a small strip of Moldavia, with the fortresses of Choczun and 
Bender, became Russian. Other conquests were restored. Servia was to 
remain Turkish, but with the interior administration in the hands of the 
inhabitants. (Martens, n. r. m. 897.) 



TRSATIBS OP 1814 AND 1816, OOliTTAININO THE GBBAT 8TBTEM OF PACmOATIOH 
AND BKADJUSTMENT WHICH FOLLOWED THE DOWNFALL OF NAP02X0N. 

The peace of SchQnbrunn humbled the last enemy capable of offering 
serious resistance upon the land to the decrees of Napoleon ; and the con- 
sent of the Emperor of Austria soon afterward to give his daughter in 
marriage to the French Emperor at once showed his weakness and seemed 
to bind him to the policy of the conqueror. Even before this fourth war 
with Austria, Napoleon had commenced the policy of uniting parts of 
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Europe to his empire, instead of controlling them, as he had done at first, 
by his vassals. A decree dated May 17, 1809, from his camp at Vienna, 
incorporated the Papal states into his dominions. Other portions of Italy 
were subjected to the same process. The Swiss district of Valais was ab- 
sorbed in the autumn of 1810. In March of the same year (Martens, Nout. 
reo. I. 827) he forced his brother Louis to cede to France all of the king- 
dom of Holland lying to the left of the Waal, or Dutch Brabant, Zeeland, 
and part of Quelders. Soon after the abdication and flight of Louis (July 9, 
1810), the whole of Holland was made French territory. (Martens, u, s. 
888.) A decree of the Senate of France subjected to the same fate all the 
north coast of Germany, as far as to the sea near LUbeck, comprising 
Oldenburg, the Hanse towns, Werden, parts of Hanoyer and Westpbalia, 
Lauenburg, etc. (Martens, u. s. 846.) Against this high-handed proceed- 
ing in regard to the duke of Oldenburg, the Emperor Alexander, his near 
connection, protested, who had already taken offence at the enlargement 
of the grand duchy of Warsaw, effected at the peace of Schonbrunn. He 
now instituted a commercial policy hostile to the views of Kapoleon, and 
in 1811 preparations were made on both sides for war. The only powers 
from which Russia could hope for concert of action were England and 
Sweden. Between England and Bussia there was no difficulty in arr^ging 
an alliance. But Sweden was slow in Incurring the resentment of Napo- 
leon. At length, after Swedish Pomerania had been occupied by the 
French, Sweden made an alliance with the czar (March 12, 181^, agree- 
ing, in the event of war, to put 30,000 men into Northern Germany, and 
receiving the promise of Alexander that he would aid her in the acquisi- 
tion of Norway. England and Sweden came together in the peace of 
Oerebro on the 18th of July, 1812 (Martens, u. s. 481), and on the 13th of 
March, 1818, England made an engagement, similar to that of Russia 
respecting Norway, promising also a subsidy of a million sterling to 
Sweden, and ceding to her the island of Guadaloupe, taken from the 
French. (Martens, u. s. 558.) • It was of great importance in the subsequent 
war that Sweden allowed the Russian army, which .was in Finland, and 
was to aid in the conquest of Norway, to be employed in Poland, and that 
the peace of Bucharest left another army free to act against the French 
invader. 

Napoleon, on his side, made new treaties of alliance with Prussia and 
Austria. (Feb. 24, March 14, 1812, Martens, u. s. 417-481.) In the open 
and secret articles of the Prussian treaty, it is agreed that Prussia shall 
make common cause with France, without being obliged to furnish troops 
for wars in Italy, Turkey, or beyond the Pyrenees ; that the number of 
such troops in the field, in the event of war with Russia, shaU be 20,000, 
besides a large garrison force ; that these shall be kept in one body as much 
as possible, and be used in preference for the defence of the Prussian proY- 
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incefi, but shall be for all new moTementB under French control ; that an/ 
part of Prussia inoltided within.the lines of operations shall be open to the 
French and their allies, except Upper Silesia and the city of Potsdam ; and 
that provisions and munitions of war shall be furnished to the French 
troops, to be charged to the contributions jet. due from Prussia according 
to the peace of Tilsit. A promise is held out of an indemnity, in the shape 
of new territory, for the expenses of Prussia in the war, should it come to 
a happy 4ssue. The fortresses of Glogau, Gustrin, and Stettin were still 
held by French garrisons, and the leading patriots had to quit the king's 
presence and service. Austria stipulated to furnish, as her contingent) 
30,000 troops and 60 pieces of cannon, in four divisions, under an Austrian 
commander, subject to the immediate orders of their own sovereign. The 
integrity of Turkey is guaranteed. In case of the reconstruction of the 
kingdom of Poland, Austria is to hold Gslicia, or, if that should be united 
to the Polish monarchy, the Illyrian provinces in exchange, besides being 
compensated for the costs of the war by the acquisition of new territory. 

Secured thus in his rear, and strengthened by the forces of his allies, 
Napoleon crossed the Kiemen, June 24, 1812, too late in the season for 
success, and returned the same autami# a fugitive, his vast army nearly de- 
stroyed by war, famine, and cold. The wrath of the German people, espe- 
cially of humiliated Prussia, now began to burst forth against the tyrant. 
The first impulse was given by General York, commander of the Prussian 
contingeht, who, on the 80th of December, 1812, without the privity of his 
sovereign, in a capitulation with the Russian general Diebitsch, agreed to 
keep his army neutral in a district of East Prussia, and if the king should 
not sanction the agreement, at least to observe the neutrality for two 
months. (Martens, u. s. 566.) The king was alarmed,' but dragged forward 
by. the boiling spirit of the people. A treaty made not long after this be- 
tween Russia and Prussia, which has not seen the light, provided, it is said, 
that Prussia should recover the territory which she held before 1806, ex- 
cept Hanover, and should furnish 80,000 men for the war, against 150,000 
to be furnished by Russia. Help was to be sought in the shape of an alli- 
ance with Austria, and of subsidies for Prussia from England. On the 19th 
of March, 1818 (Martens, u. s. 564), a convention was made between Russia 
and Prussia, in which a proclamation was agreed upon, inviting the princes 
And people of Germany to unite for the liberation of their country. Every 
German prince, who should not respond to this appeal within a given time, 
should be menaced with the loss of his estates. A council of administration 
also was provided for, fortified with unlimited powers for the carrying on 
of the. war, especially for occupying and controlling the parts of Northern 
Gkrmany yet under French influence. On the '27th of March war was de- 
clared against France, and the Prussians en masse formed an army of vol- 
unteers. The dukes of Mecklenburg, the duke of Anhalt-Dessau, the city 
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of Hamburg soon followed the example of Prussia. The smnmer of 1818 
was full of negotiations relating to the war, the principal of which were, 
(1.) Conyentions at Reichenbach in the middle of Jnne, between Great 
Britain on the one part and Rassia and Prassia on the other. . The parties 
agree to carry on the war with energy, the first engaging to ftimish 
subsidies, and the others to have in the field 160,000 and 80,000 soldiera 
respectiyelj. Prassia promisfos to aid the Bronswick hooses in recovering 
their territory, and England is to have the use and cooperation of the Rus- 
sian flebt. (Martens, n. s. 668.) (2.) An armistice was made, June 5, be- 
tween the belligerents, Austria acting as mediator, which was to continue 
until Aug. 10 : meanwhile a peace congress sat at Prague without effecting 
or being expected to effect anything. (Martens, u. s. 682.) (8.) Austria at 
length forsook Napoleon decisively, and joined the alliance of the three 
great powers by treaties signed at T5plitz, Sept 9, agreeing to furnish a 
quota of 60,000 troops, and to make no peace unless in common with the 
allies. . (Martens, u. s. 696.) (4.) Bavaria, by a treaty with Austria, dated 
Oct. 8, and, in the course of the autumn, but not until the battle of Leipzig 
had decided the campaign against Napoleon, the other members of the 
Rhenish confederation, joined the allies, and this creation of the French 
Emperor was dissolved. (6.) In the winter, Jan. 11, 1814, Murat^ king of 
Naples, separated his cause from that of Napoleon in a treaty with Austria, 
for the purpose of retaining possession of his kingdom. (Martens, u. s. 660.) 
(6.) The treaties of Kiel, made by Denmark with Sweden and with Great 
Britain, Jan. 14, 1814, and one with Russia, signed at Hanover, Feb. 8, 

1814, separated from Napoleon his last and most honorable ally. Denmark 
engaged to place 10,000 men for the war under the control of Bernadotte, 
prince royal of Sweden, and renounced possession of Norway in favor of 
Sweden, who in return ceded to Denmark Pomerania and the isle of RQgen, 
promising her good offices for some farther indemnification. Great Britain 
pledged its efforts for the same purpose, and restored all territory gained by 
conquest from Denmark, excepting the isle of Heligoland. (Martens, u. s. 
I. 667-683.) — ^Denmark afterward, in a treaty, signed at Vienna, June 4, 

1815, ceded Swedish Pomerania and Rugen to Prussia, receiving in return 
the duchy of Lauenburg, except the amt or bailiwick of Neuhaus, together 
with a payment of two million thalers and of a considerable sum of n^oney 
due from Sweden. (Martens, u. s. XL 849.) 

As the allied armies reached the Rhine and entered France, various 
negotiations were set on foot, looking toward peace and the readjustment 
of the political state of Europe. The most important were, (1.) the con- 
gress of Ohatillon, from Feb. 5 to March 19, 1814, in which Napoleon, 
hoping still for success in the war, made too high terms, so that nothing 
was effected. (Oomp. Martens, u. s. I. 668.) (2.) While this congress was in 
session, a new treaty was made between the four great powers at Ohau- 
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mont, MsTch 1, 1814. England was to fdmiah to the other powers a snb- 
ndj of five millions sterling for the year 1814, and the parties were to 
keep in the field an army of 150,000 men each ; to aid one another in case 
of attack, etc^ (Martens, n. s. 688.) Secret articles are said to have settled 
the relations of Europe on the basis afterward adopted* (8.) The capitu- 
lation of Paris, March 31, 1814. (4.) The abdication of Kapoleon, in a 
treaty made bj him with Austria, Bnssia, and Pmssia, April 11, to which 
England acceded, as to the main points, April 27. Napoleon renounces all 
right of sovereignty in France and eyerywhere else for himself, his family, 
and his descendants. His domains in France are to go to the crown. He and 
the Empress are to preserve their titles during life, and his near connections 
are to be styled princes of his &mily. The isle of Elba is l^ven him as hb 
principality, with an annual revenue of two million francs, chargeable to 
France, one half reversible to the Empress, and the duchies of Parma, Pia- 
cenza, and Guastalla are assigned to the Empress Maria Louisa. From tJieee 
duchies their son is to derive his title. Two and a half millions of francs 
are granted as an annual revenue to members of his family ; Josephine also, 
and Eugene Beauhamois, are provided for. Napoleon is to have an armed 
corvette and a guard of 400 men at his dispo§al. The allied powers promise 
that France shall adopt and guilrantee this treaty. (Martens, u. s. I. 696.) 

The immediate arrangements consequent upon the downfi&ll of Napoleon 
were made 

1814, May 80, at the first peace of Paris, consisting of treaties, nearly 
identical, between France, now under Louis XYIH., and each of the four 
great powers. (Martens, nouv. rec. XL 1-18.) The limits of France are by 
this treaty to be what they were in 1792, with some augmentations on the 
eastern frontier, which are particularly specified. France renounces all 
sovereignty over districts in Europe outside of these limits : Monaco is to 
be as it was before 1792, and Avignon, the Yenaissin, Montbelliard, and 
all other encla/oe9 within these limits are to be French territory. Great 
Britain retains Malta, Tobago, and St. Lucia, the isle of France with its 
dependencies, and the part of St. Domingo which Spain ceded to France in 
the treaty of Basel in 1796, and which Great Britain engages to cede back 
to his Catholic Migesty. All other places gained^y conquest from France, 
rights of fishery, etc., she places on the footing of 1792. Sweden restores 
Guadaloupe^o France, and Portugal restores French Guiana, as it was at 
that date. (For other arrangements see the next article.) 

By a separate and secret article of this treaty, which appears in Mur- 
hard^s Nouv. suppl. I. 829, the disposal of the territories renounced by 
France in the open treaty, and the relations tending to produce a system 
of real and durable equilibrium in Europe, .were to be decided upon by the 
allied powers among therMehes, Thus France was to have no voice in the 
leading measures of the coming Congress. But in fact, at the Congress of 
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Vienna, the adroit andaoitj of Talleyrand and the disagreement of the 
allies between themselyes seonred for France a oonsiderable amount of 
inflnence. 

1815, Jane 9. Final act of the Ck>N6RB8s of Yxsnita, the most impor- 
tant document, in an international respect, of modem times. The peace 
of 1814, just spoken ot*, provided for the meeting of sach a congress within 
two months, in order to complete the arrangements there begnn, bat it 
was not opened until I^ov. 1, 1814. It closed June 11, 1815. Eight pow- 
ers composed the congress. Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden ; but the Spanish representative refused his 
signature, on account of the dispositions touching the three Italian duchies 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, as well as for other reasons affecting the 
pride of Spain. The congress was for some time seriously disturbed by the 
claim of Russia to appropriate the entire grand duchy of Warsaw, and of 
Prussia to swallow up Saxony. W^t should be done with Belgium was 
also a problem of some difficulty. In March the alarming news reached 
the congress that Napoleon had left Elba, that he had landed in France, 
that he had recovered his throne without a struggle. He was put under 
the ban of Europe, a new compact was made by the four great powers with 
many accessories, on the 26th of March, f6r the maintenance of the peace 
of Paris, and in June the field of Waterloo baffled this attempt of the 
wonderM man to regain his lost power. 

The Congress d Vienna was a meeting of dictators for arranging the 
a£birs of Europe according to their arbitrary views, and in effect required 
the smaller powers to submit to their decrees, without a share in their 
deliberations. To perfect the arrangements which appear in the final act, 
a multitude of special compacts had to be made, some of which were an- 
nexed to that instrument, and declared to be a part of it. For the final 
act see Martens, u. s. II. 879 ; Martens and Gussy, IIL 61 ; Wheaton^s Int. 
Law, Appeadiz ; Elnber*s Acten des Wiener-Congress ; and comp. Flassan, 
Hist, du Cong, de Vienne, 8 vols. Paris, 1829. 

The leading points of this instrument are the following : 

1. The grand duchy of Warsaw was united, as a kingdom of Poland, 
under a distinct administration, to the Russian empire, with the exception 
(1.) of the territory restored to Prussia, under the name of the grand duchy 
of Posen ; (2.) of the districts in Eastern Galicia taken from Austria by the 
treaty of Sch<(nbrunn and now restored ; (3.) of Cracow and a territory 
around it, which was constituted into a free neutral republic, the privileges 
of which are defined in a treaty annexed to the final act. ^* The Poles/^ 
it is stipulated, ^^ subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, respectively, sliall 
have a representation and institutions of a national character, regulated by 
the mode of political existence, which each of the governments, to which 
they appertain, shall judge it useftd and suitable to grant to them." 
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2. Prnssia, hAving thns lost a considerable part of its Polish spofls, was 
anzions to get the whole of Saxony into its hands, whose king, as the Tas- 
sal of Napoleon, in the new i^Syastments of German j found no fayor; but 
Austria was jeidoas and presented this, so that only a part of Saxonj, 
seven thirteenths of the territory and two fifths of the population, became 
Pmssian. The former territory of Prussia, such as it was before the peace 
of Tilsit, was in general restored. New acquisitions on the east side of the 
Bhine, besides the part of Saxony just spoken of, were a portion of Fulda and 
of Hanau, the city of Wetzlar with its territory, the duchy of Berg with 
lands formerly belonging to the bishopric of Cologne and more lately in- 
corporated in this duchy, the duchy of Westphalia, such as it was under 
the grand duke of Hesse, the county of Dortmund, Oorrey, the lands of 
sundry mediatized princes, and the possessions of the house of Nassau- 
Dietz, ceded by the king of the Netherlands, or their equivalents received 
in exchange for them from other members of the house of Nassau. On the 
west bank of the Rhine, Prnssia acquired a territory which was formerly in 
the main the duchy of Juliers, and part of Oleves and Guelders and of the 
twQ archbishoprics of Oologne and Treves. « 

8. The king of Great Britain, as king of Hanover, received from Prus- 
sia, Hildeshiem, Goslar, East Friesland, the lower county of Lingen, and 
part of Prussian MUnster ; and ceded to Prussia the parts of the duchy of 
Lauenburg lying east of the Elbe, with other smaller districts. Lauenburg 
was soon transfen:ed to Denmark. (See peace of Kiel, p. 409.) The com- 
merce on the Ems, and at Embden, which now became a Hanoverian port, 
was to be open to Prussian merchants without restriction, and Hanover 
engaged to keep the river in a navigable condition within its own territory. 

4. Austria recovered nearly all that she lost in 1797 by the treaty of 
Oampo Formic or afterward, whether in or out of Grermany, except the 
Austrian Netherlands, and acquired that part of the Venetian lands in the 
peninsula which Napoleon appropriated, and all other territory between 
the Tessin, the Po, and the Adriatic, together with the Yaltelline, Bormio, 
and Chiavanna, formerly pertaining to the Grisons, as well as the former 
republic of Ragusa. 

5. The duchy of Wtkrzburg, as the peace of Presburg made it in 1805, 
and the principality of Aschaffenburg, which formed a part of Napoleon^s 
grand duchy of Frankfort, were given to Bavaria. 

6. The city of Frankfort was restored to its condition in 1803. 

7. In lieu of the duchy of Westphalia, the grand duke of Hesse acquired 
a territory on the left bank of the Rhine, in the late department of Mt. Ton- 
nerre, containing 140,000 inhabitants. The landgrave of Hesse-Homburg« 
was restored to his estates, from which he had been ejected in consequence 
of the formation of the confederation of the Rhine. Several princes — the 
last named, the dukes of Oldenburg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Saze-Coburj^ 
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reoeiyed grants of territory on the Pmssian frontier beyond the Rhine,- in 
the late French department of the Sarre, which was to be placed nnder 
Prussian protection, and to serve as small change in fhtnre a^ustments. 
All Gkrman lands not before disposed of, on the left bank of the Bhine, 
were given to Austria. 

8. The Germanic body, including, the king of Denmark as duke of Hol- 
stein, and the king of the . Netherlands as grand duke of Luxemburg, was 
constituted into a confederation of equal members, thirty-eight in number, 
having seventeen votes in an ordinary assembly, and sixty-nine vdtes in a 
general assembly, in which latter, organic laws and other affairs of great 
importance were to be brought forward. . The diet was to be permanent, 
nnder the presidency of Austria, to meet at Frankfort, and to ac^oum for 
not more than four months. In a general assembly a vote of two thirds 
was required for the passage of any measure. The confederation being in- 
tended for the protection of all Germany and of each member against for- 
eign powers, no member was allowed. to negotiate or make truce or peace 
with any state with ?w.hich the confederation should be at war. Differences 
between the confederates .were to be pursued without force of arms, and 
submitted to the diet, which should intervene between the parties in the 
first instance by a mediating committee, and,-if a judicial sentence should 
be necessary, by an ^^ Austr&galinstanz " or. court . of. high arbitration. In 
the ^* act concerning the federative constitution of Germany" (Martens, u. s. 
868), which accompanies the final act, it is declared that in the states of 
the confederation there shall be. assemblies of estates or of deputies 
("eine landesstandlicheverfassung^'); that all Christian confessions shall 
eigoy equality of civil and political rights ; and that the civil disabilities of 
the Jews ought to be removed as far as practicable. To the mediatized 
nobility, who had before 1806 an inunediate connection with the empire, 
privileges were* allowed in respect to rank, taxation, privileged courts, ex- 
emption from military duty, the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the settlers on their estates in the first instance, and, when their estates 
were great enough, in the last instance. The act of confederation was 
amended in 1820, 1882, and 1884 ; overthrown in 1848-^40, and restored in 
1861. 

9. The Dutch United Provinces, with the larger part of the Austrian 
Netherlands, were constituted, as the peace of Paris had determined, into a 
kingdom of the Netherlands, under the. prince of Orange-J^assau, to which 
territories the grand duchy of Luxemburg, including a part of the duchy 
of Bouillon not ceded to France, was added, by way of compensation for 
German possessions parted with by the Orange family. Luxemburg re- 
mained a German state and made, the king. ^ member of the diet. The 
town of Luxemburg yras to .be. a fortress, of the confederation.-^In a con- 
yention signed at London, Aug. 18, 1814 (Martens, u. s. 57), England en- 
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gaged to restore to Holland all the colonies, faotories, and eetablishments 
she had gained by conquest since 1808, except the Oape of Grood Hope^ 
Demarara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 

10. The relations of Switzerland are determined by a declaration of the 
powers forming the congress, dated March 20, 1815 (Martens, n. s. 167), 
by the act of accession of the cantons of the same date (ibid. 173), and by 
the final act. Switzerland is to take the relation of perpetual neutrality 
(§ 155), and, in order to secure this end the better, a treaty with the king 
of Sardinia of May 26, 1815, provides that the provinces of Ghablais and 
Faucigny, south of Lake Leman, and all of Savoy north of Ugine shall 
assxmie the same neutral attitude* To the old nineteen cantons, Geneva, 
Yalais, and Keufchatel are added — ^the latter under Prussian sovereignty, 
which continued from the peace of Utrecht until 1848. The territory of 
Geneva is enlarged by a cession of a small district in Savoy. The routes 
from Geneva along the lake in both directions — ^by Yersoix in France 
toward the canton of Yaud, and by the route of the SimploU' through 
Savoy toward Yalais — are to be exempt from transit dues and examination 
of merchandise. The former bishopric of Basel and most of the territory 
of Bienne are united to the canton of Berne. 

11. Sardinia gained the tracts called the imperial fiefe, which had been 
attached to the Ligurian republic of l^apoleon, and the territory of the 
former republic of Genoa, including the island of Oapnja. The limits of 
this kingdom are nearly the same as in 1792, but the boundary of France, 
as determined by the first treaty of Paris, is made to take in a portion of 
Savoy then contained in the French department of Mont Blanc, viz., most 
of the sub-prefectures of Ohambery and Annecy. 

12. The Archduke Francis of Este, his heirs and successors, were to 
hold the dachies of Modena, Beggio, and Mirandola, according to the limits 
which they had by the treaty of Oampo Formio. The Archduchess Maria- 
Beatrix of Este, her heirs and successors, were to hold the principalities of 
Massa and Carrara, with the imperial fiefs in Lunigiana, which last might 
be exchanged for other properties between Modena and Tuscany at the will 
of the parties. — ^Tuscany, as it was before the treaty of Luneville, was re- 
stored to the duke of the Austrian line, Ferdinand, his heirs and succes- 
sors, and to this territory were added the part of Elba formerly under the 
suzerainty of the king of the Two Sicilies, Piombino, certain imperial 
fiefd formerly enclosed in Tuscany and ^* T^tat des Presides " — The duchies 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were granted, as was provided by the 
treaty of abdication of Napoleon (see p. 410), to the Empress Maria Louisa, 
and the reversibility of these territories — saving the old rights of reversion 
of Austria and Sardinia — ^was to be determined by common agreement 
between the five leading powers and Spain. Such an agreement was made 
at Paris, June 10, 1817. (Martens, n. r. lY. 416 onw.) It related espe- 
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dally to the SpaniBh dnoal honae of Lnoca. — ^The Congress of Yienna estab- 
lished the Infanta Maria Louisa and her male heirs in Lnooa as a dnohy ; 
added to the revenues of the duchy a rent of 150,000 francs, to be paid by 
Austria and Tuscany ; and ^ve the reversion, in case of failure of the line 
or their removal |> another establishment^ to Tuscany. The duke of Tuscany 
engaged to cede certain districts to the duke of Modena, whenever the re- 
version of Lucca should fall to him, viz. : Fivizzano, Pietra Santa, Barga, 
and others. By the treaty above mentioned, of June 10, 1817, it was agreed 
that, after the decease of the Empress Maria Louisa, her duchies of Parma, 
Piaoenza, and Guastalla — ^with the exception of certain districts on the left 
bank of the Po, enclosed in the dominions of Austria, which should belong 
to that power — should go to the Lucchese house. The reversion of these 
duchies, in case of the extinction of the branch of the Infant Don Charles 
Louis, was to follow the provisions of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748X 
and of a separate article of the treaty of 1816 between Austfia and Sardi- 
nia. (See Martens, n. r. IL 298, and for that article Murhard, XV. 41.) 
This separate article confirms the rights of reversion of Sardinia to the 
duchy of Piacenza, but adds that the city of Piacenza with a radius of 2,000 
toises from the crest of the glacis shall appertain, in case of such rever- 
sion, to Austria, for which she shall give to Sardinia contiguous territory 
equivalent in population and revenue. — The Holy See was restored to the 
possession of its f<H*mer territory, viz. : the Marches with Camerino and 
their dependencies, Ponte-Corvo, the legations of Bologna, Ravenna, and 
Ferrara, except that part of the latter situated on the left bank of the Po. 
Austria was to have the right of garrison in Ferrara and Comaccbio. — The 
king of Naples, Ferdinand lY., was reestablished on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies. 

18. The allies engage to use their best endeavors to induce Spain to 
yield up Clivenza and other places gained by the treaty of Badges in 1801 
to Portugal. The restitution of French Guiana to Portugal has been 
already mentioned. 

14. For the arrangements of the congress in regard to river navigation, 
comp. § 58, and Martens, u. s. 484. For its rqle touching the rank of am- 
bassadors, comp. § 94, and Martens, u. s. 449. For the declaration concern- 
ing the slave trade, see Martens, u. s. 482. 

1814, Dec. 24. Treaty of peace made at Ghent, between Great Britain 
and the United States. (Martens, u. s. U. 76, in a French translation.) Its 
leading featares are general restitution, provision for the arrangement of 
boundaries, silence on the subject of maritime rights and the impressment 
of seamen, and an engagement of the parties to endeavor to put an end to 
the slave trade. (Comp. § 65, 198.) 

-'* 1816, Nov. 20. Second treaty of Paris, after Napoleon's final downfall, 
consisting of four separate instruments^ of the same tenor, between France 
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and each of the four great powers. By this treaty, (1.) the limits of Franse 
toward Belgium, Germany, and Savoy, were somewhat narrower than tlie 
peace of 1814 had made them, heing brought back nearly to the line of 
1790. In this way the fortresses of Philippeyille and lifarienbm-g, with the 
whole of the duchy of Bouillon, instead of a part of it, were transferred to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands ; Saarlouis, Saarbriick, ind the course of 
the Saar became Prussian ; the fort of Landau, and a French tract on the 
right of the Lauter. went ultimately to Bavaria; half the bridge between 
Strasburg and Kehl pertained to Baden ; a portion of the district of (rex 
on Lake Leman, between the cantons of Yaud and. Geneva, was added to 
the latter; and the districts of Ohambery and' Annecy were restored to 
Sardinia. The neutrality of Switzerland and of a part of Savoy was ex- 
tended to a district defined by a line drawn from IJgine (see act of the 
Oongress of Vienna) through the lakes of Annecy and Bourget to the 
Bhone. The French fortress of Huningue (Hfinningen), near. Basel, was to 
be demolished. (2.) An. indemnity of seven hundred million francs was to 
be paid to the allies. Their troops, not exceeding 160,000 in number, were 
to have military occupation of France, at the expense of the country, in 
certain specified places, for not more than five years, but might be with- 
drawn at the end of three years, if the security of Europe should permit. 
(Martens, u. s. U. 682.)— By a convention between the four allied powers, 
made at Paris, Nov. 5, >A5, the seven Ionian islands were to constitute a 
free state under the protectorate of Great Britain, with a resident lord 
high commissioner appointed by that power, a legislative assembly, etc. ; 
the military force of the islands to be commanded and their forts to be 
garrisoned by Great Britain— the British garrisons being paid by the re- 
public. [These islands, long Venetian, then the prey of France (treaty of 
Campo Formio, 1797), then, after being for a short time left to themselves, 
first under Turkish and afterward under Russian protection, then re- 
stored to France (peace of Tilsit, 1807)j and conquered by England, have 
recently passed from under the protectorate of England into union with the 
kingdom of Greece,' 1868.] (Martens, u. s. 668.) — ^The works of art which 
Napoleon had gathered from various countries of Europe were restored by 
another special instrument to their former owners. (Martens, u. s. 682 onw.) 



TBEATIES OF THE AG$ OF BE ACTION AJST) IKTEBVENTION. PBOMUnDTOB OV 
QUESTIONS BBLATXNO TO TUBKST AND TO ITALY. 

1816, Sept. 26. The Holy Alliance. Comp. § 46. 

1818, Autumn. Oongress at Aix-la-Chapelle, of the four allies and 
France. Oomp. §46.; (Martens," nouv. recIV; 549-566.) By an agree- 
ment dated Oct. 9, the troops of the allies are to evacuate France on or 
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before the last day of November, and to give np the forts, as thej were 
when the occupation began. Some of the indenmity, agreed to in 1816 
and still due, is remitted. France joins the holj alliance. For the proto- 
col of Nov. 21, comp. § 94. 

1820, Oct. 28 and onward. Oongress of Troppan, afterward removed 
toLajbach, §46. 

1822, October. Congress of Verona, § 46. 

1826, Oct. 7. Oonvention of Ackerman, between Bnssia and Turkey. 
In general a restatement of the peace of Bucharest (1812), confirming the 
privileges of Servia, and restoring the mode of electing the hospodars of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. A certain control over the power of the sultan 
to dismiss them from office Ib acquired by Russia. (Martens, n. r. YI. 1063 
onw., esp. the separate acts.) 

1827, July 6. Treaty of London between Great Britain and Bussia, to 
which Franco afterward acceded. (Martens, u. s. YII. ^82 and 468.) 
These powers offer their mediation to Turkey on behalf of Greece, which 
shall be, they propose, a vassal state under the sultan, like the Danubian 
principalities. On the 20th of October the Turkish fleet was annihilated 
at Navarino, and in 1828 the Morea was cleared of the troops of Ibraham 
Paclia. The boundaries of liberated Greece were thus enlarged. 

1828, Feb. 22. Treaty between Bussia and Persia signed at Tourk- 
mantcha!, by whicli Persia ceded the khanats of Erivan and Nakhitsh6van, 
promised an indemnity of twenty millions silver roubles, and agreed, as in 
the treaty ratified at Tiflis, Sept. 16, 1814, that no ships of war, except 
Russian, should navigate the Caspian. (Martens, u. s. YII. 664.) By this 
treaty of Tiflis, Persia gave up to Bussia seven khanats south of the Cau- 
casus, of which the Bussians were actual masters, and renounced all claim 
to Daghestan, Georgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, Abchasia, etc. (Martens, u. s. 
lY. 89.) 

1829, Sept. 14. Treaty of Adrianople between Bussia and Turkey. 
(Martens, u. s. YIII. 148.) Bussia restores her conquests. The Pruth to 
bound the two countries as heretofore to the Danube, and the Danube to 
the Black Sea, but in such sort that the islands in the river shall be Rus- 
sian territory. The boundaries in the east are so drawn that a part of 
Turkish Armenia, with the city of Akhalzik and the fortress of Akhalka- 
laki, passes under Russian sovereignty. Turkey also concedes that the 
sovereignty of Russia extends over Georgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, Gouriel, 
and other Caucasian countries. Passage is allowed throagh the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus, or, in other words, the Black Sea is opened to vessels of 
nations at peace with Turkey, and Russia has the right of navigating the 
Danube. The prior agreements with regard to the Danubian principalities 
are confirmed, and the hospodars are to be appointed for life, being re* 
movable for crime only. 

27 
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1881, Nov. 15. Treaty for the definitive separation of Belgium from 
Holland, signed at London between the five powers on the one part and 
Belgium on the other. Oomp. § 49, § 155. (Martens, xl s. XI. 890.) 

1882, Maj 7. Convention of London between France, England, and 
Bussia on the one part, and Bavaria on the other. (Martens, n. s. X. 650.) 
The crown of Greece, now tnade a kingdom, is offend, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Greek nation, to the king of Bavaria, to' be worn bj his second 
son, Frederic Otho, and accepted. The limits of the kingdom are to be 
fixed bj treaty with Turkey, according to a protocol of Sept. 26, 1881. A 
loan to the king of Greece is guaranteed by Russia, and, if the consent of 
the chambers and the parliament can be obtained, by France and England. 

1888, July 8. Convention of TJnkiar-Skelessi, between Bossia snd Tur- 
key, after the victories of Ibrahim Pacha in Syria and Asia Minor, and the 
peace of Eutaiah between him and Turkey, May 6, 1882. The two parties 
form an alliance, agreeing to aid one another in case of attack, when such 
aid is invoked. In a secret article it is added that Bussia exempts Turkey 
from rendering such aid on condition that she closes the Dardanelles against 
foreign vessels of war. (Martens, u. s. XI. 665.) In a protest of France 
against this treaty, as likely to give rise to an armed intervention of Bus- 
sia in the internal afffurs of Turkey, it is said that, if circumstances demand, 
France shall act as if no such treaty existed. (Martens, u. s. 659.) Oomp. 
what Dr. Wheaton says in his history, part ^ §§29, 80, of this treaty and 
those of Ackerman and Adrianople. 

1842, Aug. 9. Treaty of Washington, for adjustment of the boundary 
between the United States and the British possessions on the northeast. 
For the rules of extradition then made, comp. §79. For the discussions 
on the right of search, comp. § 202. For the arrangements to suppress the 
slave trade, comp. §§ 199, 200. (Murhard, nouv. rec, gen., continuing Mar- 
tens, ni. 456.) 

1844, Nov. 28. Treaty between the dukes of Tuscany, Lucca, and Mo- 
dena, in view of the death of the Empress Maria Louisa, dachess of Parma. 
This event took place Dec. 18, 1847, when the duke of Lucca would become 
duke of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, and Lucca would become Tuscan. 
(See Congress of Vienna, No. 12.) The duke of Lucca (future duke of 
Pamta) agreed to cede to Modena, Guastalla, and the Parmesan territory 
on the right bank of the Enza. Modena renounces to Tuscany the vicariats 
of Barga and Pietra Santa (Act of Cong, of Vienna, art. CII.) — which were 
^ become Modenese when Lucca should become Tuscan — and to Parma 
the districts of Bazzano and Sourano on the left bank of the Enza. Tuscany 
cedes to Parma its possessions in the Lunigiana, Pontremole, Bagnone, and 
their dependencies. These arrangements rounded off the duchies, and did 
away with encla/oes, Austria and Sardinia — whose rights of reversion 
were affected, that of ^-^tria to Parma and Guastalla, that of Sardinia to 
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Piaoenza, both derived from the treaty of Aiz-la-Ohapelle— ooncnrred, and 
modified their rights in sndh sort that the reversion of Austria was made 
to apply to the new Parmesan territory in the Lnnigiana, and was passed 
over to Sardinia by way of indemnity for the loss of the town of Piaoenza, 
which, by a special artide of May 20, 1815, concluded at Vienna, was to 
become Austrian whenaver the duchy of the same name should revert to 
Sardinia. (Murhard,. Xv . 1-42.) — In the spring of 1861 these duchies, 
with Romagna, by a revolutionary action and the consent of the people, 
were annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia. 

1848, Feb. 2. Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, by which Texas, New 
Mexico, and Upper Oalifornia were ceded to the United States, which 
agreed to surrender all other conquests, to pay Mexico fifteen millions of 
dollars, and to assume all claims of its citizens against Mexico, decided or 
undecided, arising before the signature of the treaty. (Murhard, XIY. 7.) 
For article XXn. of this treaty, comp. § 162. 

1852. Arrangements between Denmark and the German confedera- 
tion, in settlement of the difiSculties relative to Holstein and Schleswig 
(Murhard, XV. 819-414), after the armistice of Berlin, July 10, 1849 (Mur- 
hard, XIV. 544, 699), and when the two great German powers, early in 
1851, had required the revolutionary authorities in those duchies to lay 
down their arms, promising to maintain the rights of Holstein and its old 
relations to Schleswig on the basis of the statw quo ante heJUum, The 
principal documents are a despatch of the Danish minister of foreign afiEairs 
to the Danish legations at Vienna and Berlin, with an annexed project, 
dated Dec. 6, 1851 ; a despatch of the president minister of Austria in reply, 
addressed to the Austrian legation in Denmark, dated Dec. 26, 1851 ; a 
proclamation of the king of Denmark, announcing to his subjects what had 
been done (Jan. 28, 1852) ; and the confirmation by the German diet of the 
arrangements between Austria and Prussia, acting on their behalf, and Den« 
mark (July 27, 1852). The arrangements, not being in the usual diplomatic 
form, fail in precision. The leading engagements on Denmark^s part are : 
(1.) not to incorporate Schleswig into the kingdom of Denmark; (2.) to 
preserve the relations other than political between the Danish duchy and 
the German duchy of Holstein ; (8.) so to organize the Danish monarchy 
that no one of the separate parts shall be subordinate to the rest ; (4.) to 
mfl(ke such organization or new constitution in concurrence with the estates 
of Schleswig, of Holstein, and of Lauenburg ; (5!^ to let the estates of 
Schleswig and Holstein h^e a decisive voice in laws touching the imposts, 
and rights of person and property ; (0.) to grant these duchies separate 
ministries of justice, worship, public instruction, internal administration, 
commerce, and industry ; while foreign affairs, the forces, the finances, and 
council of state shall be common to Denmark and the duchies. 

Not long after this, the five principal powers of Europe with Sweden, in 
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a conyention at LoDdon, engaged to acknowledge the right of the princ« 
of Holstein-Sonderburg-GlQcksburg to snoceed to the Danish crown, in the 
event of the extinction of the reigning honse — which event has recently 
happened. This prince was a near agnate, and was married to one of the 
nearest cognates, and the law authorized the succession of females; but the 
fiEunily of dukes of Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusjwiburg were nearer ag- 
nates, and as such, had some claim to succeed in bchleswig and Holstein, 
where the law of succession is said to be different. This, with \)ther irri- 
tations, is, while we write, again inyolving Denmark in a new war with 
the German confederation. Gomp. an article in the London Quarterly for 
Jan. 1864, written by a partisan of Denmark. 

1856, March SO. Treaty of Paris after the Orimean war, between 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Sardinia, and the Ottoman Porte on the 
one part, and Bussia on the other. (Murhard-Samwer, XV. 770.) Bj this 
treaty (1.) the Black Sea is neutralized and opened to the commerce of all 
nations, but interdicted to flags of war, excepting that a certain force can 
be kept on foot for revenue purposes by Turkey and Russia, who pledge 
themselves to maintain no naval arsenals on its coasts, § 67. In accordance 
with this, the old Turkish principle is to be maintained, of admitting no 
vessels of war into the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, the only exceptions 
being those of light vessels in the service of the legations of friendly pow- 
ers, and of the powers who have a right under the treaty to station certain 
vessels at the mouths of the Danube. (Articles XI-XI V.) (2.) The Danube 
is thrown open to commerce, § 58. (Art. XV-XIX.) (8.) The limits of 
Bessarabia are somewhat altered, with the intention of taking away from 
Russia the command of the mouths of the Danube, and tho tract thus ceded 
by Russia is added to Moldavia. (Art XX-XXYI.) The places token in 
the war from Russia are restored. (Art. IV.) (4.) Moldavia and Wallachia, 
as states under the suzerainty of Turkey, are confirmed in their privileges 
by the Sublime Porte, and guaranteed in them by the contracting powers ; 
but no exclusive protection over them can be exercised by any of the 
guaranteeing states, nor any separate right admitted of interfering in their 
internal affairs. They are to have an independent national administration, 
liberty of worship, legislation, and commerce, an armed national force, and 
a revision of their laws, made under a joint commission of all the contract- 
ing parties. A new organization of these principalities shall be arranged 
by a convention at Paris of the treaty-making powers, and a hatti scheriff, 
COD formed to the decisions of that convention^shall be the instrument 
under which their organization is to proceed. They are allowed, in con- 
cert with the Porte, to adopt measures against foreign aggression. If 
internal disorders should break out in them, the Porte shall have an under- 
standing, with the other parties to the treaty, concerning measures to bo 
taken for the purpose of maintaining or establishing legal order, Ixu. no 
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armed intervention can take place without the previons accord of the aforei 
said powers. (Art. XXI-XXVII.} For the convention, organizing the 
principtdities, which was signed at Paris, Aug. 19, 1858, see Mnrhard- 
8amwer XYL 2. 50. (5.) Servia, with its privileges, is placed under the 
same guaranty. The Sultan's right of having garrisons there is to remain 
as it had heen. (6.) T^e Sultan is invited to participate in the European 
advantages of puhlic law and concerted action, and is secured in the inde- 
pendence and integrity of his empire. The firman of Feh. 18, 1856, placing 
all Christian sects in Turkey on a level with Mohammedans, in respect to 
life, property, religion, etc., is acknowledged hy the other powers, who, 
however, disclaim all right to interfere hetween the Sultan and his subjects, 
or in the internal administration of his kingdom. (Art YII~IX.) 

By a declaration of April 16 certain important rules of maritime law 
are adopted by the parties to this peace. See §§ 175, 122. (Murhard-Sam- 
wer XV. 791.)— Three powers, Austria, France and Great Britain, unite in 
a special guaranty of the independence and integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire. All infractions of the treaty in that direction will be considered as 
eattu belli. (Ibid. 790.) 

1858. The treaties of this year, ox)ening China to several of the Christ 
tian powers, are remarkable, as bringing that country in a degree within the 
sphere of the law of nations. In the French treaty of June 27, it is said 
that the diplomatic agents shall enjoy, where they reside, the privileges 
and immunities granted to them by the law of nations, that is to say, their 
persons, family, house, and correspondence shall be inviolable, etc. Consuls 
or consular agents may be appointed for certain sea and river ports. The 
right of building houses, churches, schools, etc. in the open ports is admit- 
ted. Frenchmen may resort to places in the interior and ports not open 
to foreign commerce, when armed with passports given by French 
diplomatic agents and consuls. Members of all Christian communions 
shall have freedom of person and worship, and missionaries passing into 
the interior, provided with passports as above, shall be protected. No 
obstacle shall be put in the way of any (Aiinese embracing Christianity. 
(Ibid. XVn. 1. 1.) * 

1859, July 11. Preliminaries of peace concluded at Yillafranca be- 
tween Austria, France and Sardinia, followed by a definitive peace signed 
at Zurich Nov. 10, of the same year. (Ibid. XYI. 2, 516.) The treaties are 
three in number, two between Austria and each of the other parties, and 
one in which all three are concerned. Austria cedes to France, and France 
transfers to Sardinia nearly all of Lombardy. The boundary line of the 
ceded territory runs from the southern limit of Tyrol on the Lago di Garda, 
through the middle of that lake, to the vicinity of the fortress of Peschiera, 

* Quite teMntly we Imuh tiut * Obinese tranaUUon of Dr. Wbeaton's Elemoits Is \tf prepan* 
tion. (1864) 
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until it strikes the ciromnferenoe of a zone made by a radios of 8,500 metres 
plus the distance from the centre of the fort to the outermost part of the 
glacis; thence along that oircmnference to where it strikes the Mlncio; 
thence along the main channel of the Minoio to Le Grazie, and thence in. a 
direct line to the Po; thence along the main channel of the Po^to Lozzaray 
where the former bonndarj line of Austrian and Sardinian territory comes 
to the river. It is also agreed that Austria shall receiye from France a 
payment of 40 millions of florins, being a portion of the national loan of 
1854, in return for which Sardinia shall pay France 100 million francs, in 
five per cent, stock, besides 60 millions toward the cost of the war. The 
new government shall assume three fifths of the debt of the Lombaiio- 
Venetian Monte, or bank for loans. In the treaty between France and 
Austria the two parties promise to favor an Italian confederation under the 
Pope, of which, when established, the Venetian part of the Austrian 
dominions in Icaly shall be a member, although still remaining snbject to 
the Austrian crown. In the same treaty it is said that the rights of the 
dukes of Tuscany, Modena and Parma, to their dominions, are reserved 
as being outside of the authority of the contracting parties, and not capable 
of beiQg changed except with the concurrence of the powers which made 
the treaty of Vienna of 1815. 

As a sequel to this cession of Lombardy, by a treaty signed at Turin, 
March 24, 1860, Sardinia cedes Savoy and the arrondissement of Nice to 
France, the parts of Savoy near Switzerland being transferred subject to 
the condition of neutrality imposed on them in 1815. § 155. (Murhard- 
Samwer XVI. 2, 539.) — ^By these two last treaties and the subsequent 
events in Italy the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna are effectually 
set aside, as it regards one important part of Europe, and the control then 
given to Austria over Italian affairs is lost 
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ABEBDnor, Earl of; on the right of search, § 200. 

Adams, J. Q., on the Monroe doctrine, § 47 ; negotiations on suppressing the skve- 
trade, g 198. 

Admiralty, English, its doctrine on notice of blockade, § 187. 

Agents of intercourse, § 87, et seq. See Ambassadors, Consols. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. See Congress. 

Albericus Oentilis, app. i § 92 e. 

Alexander YL, Pope, his grant to Spain, § 68. 

Aliens to be protected, § 61 ; their right of asylmn, Ibid. ; of innocent passage, ibid. ; 
their relation to the laws, § 62 ; increase of humane feeling toward them illus- 
trated, § 68 ; may lose the character of aliens, § 66. (See Naturalization.) Suits 
against, in foreign courts, § 76 ; how fat they may sue in foreign courts, ibid. ; 
in a country at war with their own, § 118 ; their property there, ibid. 

Alliance, triple, app. ii, 1668 ; grand, ibid., 1701. See Peace of Utrecht, triple, 
ibid., 1717; quadruple, ibid., 1718 ; holy, ibid., 1815, § 46. See also Treaty. 

Altemat,§94. 

Amalfi, sea laws of^ p. 87. 

Ambassador, general term, § 87 ; also indicates one kind of agent, ibid., and § 94 ; 
kinds of, § 87 ; deriyation of the term, ibid. ; ori^ of the privileges of, § 88 ; tem- 
porary and resident, § 89 ; importance of the latter, ibid. ; obligation to recdve, 
considered, § 90 ; what ambassadors may a nation refuse to rec^ve, ibid. ; who 
has the right of sending, § 91 ; deputies from protected states and towns, not a, 
ibid. ; a subject representing a foreiffn state as a, ibid. ; female a, ibid. ; note. 
Pope's nuncios nominated in some Catholic states, ibid. ; may represent several 
courts, or one courfin several states, ibid., end ; credentials of, § 91 ; and privileges 
of; § 92 a, et seq. ; inviolability and exterritoriality of, ibid, (see those words for 
his special powers) ; houses provided for, § 92 6, note ; limits of privileges oi; 
g 92 e ; history of treatment of; esp. in England before Queen Anne's reign, ibid. ; 
relations to third powers, g 98^ rank of, g 94 ; recall of, ibid. ; formalities and 
occasions of recall, ibid. ; fiill power of ambassadors, its import, g 107 ; ambassa- 
dors cannot sit as judge of captures, g 141 ; case of the British ambassador in the 
United States in 1856, g 166. 
Amistad, case of the, g 188. 
Anmesty implied in peace, g 168. 
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Anaed neutrality, § 165 ; first in 1780, app. iL, § Hi ; second in 1800, app. il, 

§191. 

Armistice. See Trace. 

Athens. See Greece. 

Aubaine, droit de, § 68. 

Austria acquires the Spanish Netherlands by treaty of Rastadt, app. il, 1714 ; abo, 
Naples, Milan, Sardinia, ibid. ; exchanges Sardinia for Sicily with Savoy, ibid., 
1718 ; pragmatic sanction, ibid., 1785 ; acquisitions by peace of Passarowitz, 
ibid., 1721 ; acquisitions in Poland, ibid., 1772, 1778 ; cedes Netherlands to France, 
ibid., 1797 ; humiliation in 1805, 1809, ibid. ; naturalization m, § 66 ; proceed- 
ings in Koszta^s case, g 81 ; in Mr. Hulsemann's case, § 88. 

Ayala Balthazar, app. L 

Azuni, D. A., app. L 

Balance of power ; meaning of the phrase, § 48 ; Europe a loose confederation, 
ibid. ; interference for the balance of power known to the Greeks, § 44 ; to m^ 
disBTal Europe, ibid. ; applied against the house of Hapsbuig, ibid. ; against 
Louis XIY., ibid. ; since, ibid. 

Bannus, bannum, § 178. 

Barbary powers form states, § 86 ; and are not pirates, § 187. 

Belgium, its union with Holland, app. ii, 1814 ; disraption, § 49 ; interference of 
great powers in the dispute, ibid. ; is xaade neutral territory, ibid., and § 156. 

Belleisle, Marshall, case of, § 98. 

BenOiam, J., g§ 9, 206. 

Berlm decree, § 189. 

Bernard (Montague), on the rules of war, § 127, et seq., pcutim. 

Black Sea, the, free to commerce only, § 67 ; history of negotiations concerning, ibid. 

Blackstone cited, § 29 ; Stewart's note on, g 141. 

Blockade, g§ 186-189 ; what? g 186 ; what places are subject to, ibid. ; why a 
breach of unlawful, ibid. ; what is a valid, ibid. ; blockading force often settied 
by conventional law, ibid. ; paper or cabinet blockades unlawful, ibid. ; evidence 
o^ § 187 ; what is due notice ot^ ibid. ; treaty stipulations oonceming, ibid. ; 
must be made known to neutral governments, ibid. ; difference of practice as to 
notice, ibid. ; notice to vessels from a distance, ibid. ; discontinuance o^ ibid. ; 
penalty for breach of, g 188 ; duration of liability to penalty, ibid. ; attempts to 
stretch blockade, g 189 ; history of, ibid. 

Brandschatz (German), g 188, note. 

Bundesstaat and Staatenbund (German), g 104. 

Bynkershoek, GomeUus Van, g§ 54, 85, 86, 89, 91, 92 a, 92 6, 92 <^ (m, 92 e, 
98, 96, 107, 118, 127, 187, 140, 143, note, bis, 146, 146, 166, 176, 181, 188. 
App. i. 

O^saa's Gallic war, g 87. 

Calhoun, J. C, on the Monroe doctrine, g 47. * 

Capacity, personal, determined by the law of the domidl, g 70, et seq. 
Capture, g 139, et seq. ; of private property still allowed on the sea, ibid. See 
Neutral Trade, Prize. 
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Oapitolationfl, § 146. 

Garoline, case o^ § 164, note. 

OaRying despatches of enemy, highly orimmal for neatrals, § 184. 

Ceremonial of the sea, § 85 ; of courts, §§ 84, 94. 

Challenges, mediaeval, § 116. 

Chevalier, Michael, § 118, note. 

China exempts occidental residents from its jniisdiction, § 66. 

Chivalry, its influence on international law, § 8. 

Christianity, its influence on mtemational law, §§ 7, 8. 

Cicero de offictis, § 115. 

CoaHtion against France (1798), app. u. ; (1798), ibid. ; (1804), ibid. ; (1818X ibid. 

Cocoeii, H. de, g 181. 

Coke, Sir Edward, his institutes, § 8, note ; §§ 89, 92 «. 

Comity, § 24 ; what it includes, ibid. ; the foundation of private international law, 
§ 69 ; comity or courtesy, § 82, et seq. 

Commerda belli, § 184. 

Confederation, treaties of, § 104 ; of the Bhine, app. ii, 1806. 

Conference of London (1882), app. if. 

Conflict of laws. See Private International Law. 

Congress of Cambray, app. ii^ 1718 ; Rastadt, ibid., 1797, under peace of Campo 
Formio ; Vienna, ibid., 18M, §g 68, 94, 166 ; Aix-]&X!hapeIle, §§ 46, 94 ; Trop- 
pau-Laybach, § 46 ; Yerona, ibid. 

Conquest, right of, considered, § 21. 

Consolato del mare, § 173, app. i. « 

Consuls, origin, § 95 ; functions, § 96 ; jurisdiction, especially outside of Christen- 
dom, ibid. ; privileges and status, ibid. ; are often natives of the country where 
they live, ibid. 

Contraband, §§ 178-188 ; articles forbidden to be eiported by Roman law, § 178 ; 
justice of the rule of contraband, ibid. ; rule of^ to be executed by belligerents, 
ibid. ; ought neutral states to allow such a trade, ibid., note ; fluctuating views 
concerning, § 179 ; articles generally so regarded, ibid. ; horses, unwrought metal, 
coined money, thdr quality, ibid. ; naval stores, provisions, ibid. ; ships ready- 
made, ibid., note ; lists of contraband in treaties, ibid. ; nothing contraband 
merely by the dictum of a belligerent, § 180 ; occasional contraband, ibid. ; its 
justice, § 181 ; English rule concerning provisions, § 182. (See Preemption.) 
Penalty for contraband, § 183 ; treaty modifying penalty, ibid. 

Contrabannum, § 178. 

Contract, right of. See Treaty. 

Convention of Ackerman, app. ii. (1826) ; convention of 1824 concerning search, 
§ 198 ; amended by Senate of United States, ibid. ; rejected by Great Britain, ibid. 

Convoy, § 191 ; history of, ibid. ; justice of the daim, § 192 ; neutrals under bel- 
ligerent convoy, §193. 

Copy and patent right, Internationa], § 80. 

Cotton, Sir Robert ; his opinion on right of ambassadors, § 92 «. 

Courtesy, international, § 82, et seq. , 

Courts, fordgn ; how fiir are aliens allowed to use them, § 76 ; soiti against aliens 
in. ibid. 
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Creole, ease of the, § 70. 

Oiimean war, § 118 ; treatment of Russian fishermen in, § 170 ; rales of Sngfamd 

and France toward neutral trade in, § 175. 
Grimes committed abroad, punished at home by some nations, § 78 ; oonmutted by 

foreigners, escaping, §§ 78, 79. 
Custom, a source of international law, § 28. 

Damm , sea laws of, app. L 

Danish Straits, sound dues in, history of the daim to, § 67 ; now extinguished by 
money payments of other states, ibid. 

Danube, free for nayigation after Crimean war, § 58. 

Declaration of Pibiitz, § 46, app. il, 1791. 

Declaration of war necessary in Greece and Rome, § 115 ; in middle ages, ibid. ; 
but not in modem times, ibid. ; why ? ibid. 

Decree of the Rdchsdeputation (1803), app. il 

Demosthenes, c. Aristocrat on restoring exiles, cited, § 79, note. 

Denmark, concessions to Sweden, app. il, 1660 ; its .gains from Sweden, ibid., 1721 ; 
gives up Norway, ibid., 1814, § 38 ; the sound dues o^ § 67 ; a party to the first 
anned neutrality, § 174 ; to the second, § 191 ; dispute with the United States 
on belligerent convoy, § 193 ; difficulties in Holstein and Schleswig, app. ii, 1851. 

Dionysiua of Halicamassus on secret warfare, cited, § 127, note. 

Discovery, claim from, examined, § 63. 

Dispensing power of the Pope. See Pope. 

Divisions of international law ; YattePs faulty, § 26 ; Wheaton's, ibid. ; other divis- 
ions, § 27. 

Divorce, regulated by law of the place, § 74 ; why ? ibid. 

Domicil, what, § 67 ; can be changed, ibid. ; rules for determining the, ibid. ; can 
there be more than one, ibid. ; law of domicil controls as to personal capadty, 
§ 70 ; important exceptions to this principle, ibid. ; concurrence of court of domd- 
dl in cases of contracts, § 72 ; as affecting nationality in war, § 168. 

Dacange, § 95. 

Dnmont, his collections of treaties, § 106 ; app. ii., passim. 

Dutch Republic ; its independence acknowledged, cited, app. ii., 1648 ; its most 
important treaties, app. ii., passim; loses Negapatam, 1783; Batavian republic 
becomes a monarchy, 1806 ; annexed to France, 1810 ; a kingdom with Belgium 
under house of Orange, 1814 ; loses Cape of Good Hope, etc., 1814 ; separated 
firom Belgium, § 49 ; disputes with England on the ceremonial of the sea, § 86. 

EDnTBURGH Review, No. 15, § 122. 

Embargo, civil and hostile, § 114 ; hostile hardly differs from war, ibid. 

Emigration, right of, § 61. 

England acquires New Netherlands, etc., at the peace of Breda, app. iL, 1667 ; acqui- 
sitions by peace of Utrecht from France (1713) ; acquires Gibraltar and Minorca 
from Spain (1713) ; adds greatiy to her power m America by treaty of Paris 
(1763); her concessions at peace of Paris and Versailles (1782, 1783); gains 
Negapatamfrom Holland (1783) ; how affected by peace of Amiens, (1802) ; her 
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part ifi tiie great coalition agiunst Napoleon (1818) ; her gauis by treaties of 
1814, 1816 ; guarantees integrity of Turkey, (1840, 1866) ; claims oyer the narrow 
seas aroond England, § 66 ; doctrine of inalienability of allegiance, §§ 66, 202 ; 
daimB of respect to her flag, § 86 ; dispntes with Holland on that account, ibid. ; 
law of^ to protect ambassadorSi 92 e ; reprisals by, in the middle ages, § 114 ; civil 
wars of Gent XYII., usages in, § 128 ; usages of war in modem times, § 129 ; 
decisions of courts o^ as to ransom contracts, § 142 ; doctrine as to neutral trade in 
war, §§ 178, 174 ; as to occanonal contraband, g 181 ; and as to preemption, 
§ 182 ; as to trade opened in war, or role of 1766, § 185 ; as to notice of block- 
ade, g 187 ; as to blockade of extendve coasts, g 189 ; orders in council, ibid. ; 
doctrine as to conroy, g 191 ; as to search and discussions with United States, 
gg 196-200. 

Equality of soverdgn state is equality of rights, g 61 ; not ino(»sistent with differ- 
ences of court rank, ibid. ; disputes, especially between France and Spain in re- 
gard to rank, ibid. ; present rules of rank, ibid. ; distinctions fading out, ibid. ; 
comp. g 86. 

Etiquette. See Equality, Ceremonial, Comity. 

Exequatur, g 96. 

Exterritoriality, what, g 64 ; its limits and application to foreign sorereigns, ibid. ; 
ships of war and armies, ibid, (see below) ; to yessels driyen into fordgn harbors, 
ibid. ; to residents from Christian states in oriental countries, g 66 ; to ambassa- 
dors, g 92 a, et seq. ; its broader and narrower import, ibid. ; implies immunity 
from foreign dvil and criminal jurisdiction, ibid. ; immunity of hotel and goods, 
g 92 6 ; (but hotel of ambassador no asylum for criminals, ibid.) ; a certain free- 
dom from imposts, eta, ibid. ; liberty of worship, g 92 c ; immunity of family 
and train, g 92 <f ; but no supreme power oyer his suite, ibid., e. 

Extradition, g 79 ; not of strict obligation, ibid. ; political exiles not delivered up 
by free countries, ibid. ; arrangements of extradition of United States with Eng- 
land and France, ibid. 

Feudalism, its influence on international usage, g 8. 

fisheries on the high seas free, g 66 ; questions between Great Britun and the 
United States as to, ibid. 

Flassan, Histoire de la diplomatic Fran9aise, gg 89, 100, 106, app. L ; ffistoire du 
Congres de Yienne, app. i. 

FceUx (Droit mtemational), gg 66, 70-78, passim ; g 96. 

Foreign judgments. See Judgments. 

Fordgners. See Aliens. 

Forms of politeness on the sea, g 86. 

Forum contractus, rules concendng, g 72. , 

Foster, Sir Michael, on rights of ambassadors, g 92 e, 

France, acquisitions by peace of Westphalia (1648) ; right of succession in Spain, 
renounced by treaty of Utrecht (1718) ; abandons the pretender (1697, 1718) ; 
acquires Coruca (1768) ; concession of England to, in 1783 ; treaties of consulai 
and imperial France, (1796-1816) ; Droit d'aubaine in, g 63 ; treatment of foreigD 
commercial vessels by, g 64 ; naturalisation in, g 66 ; refuses to accede to Eng* 
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liah sea oeremoxualY g 86 ; reprisals, French osage and law of, § 144, end ; usages of 
war in the invasions of Italy, in Gent XV., § 129 ; practice as to neutral trader 
§§ 178, IH ; as to notice of blockade, § 187 ; stretched the rales of blockade 
under Napoleon, § 189 ; ancient ordinances <m contraband, g IBS ; treaty (ji, oon* 
ceming search, g 197 ; withdrew its consent to search, ibid. 

Francis L, of France, g 100; app. il. (1626). 

Franklin, Bei^'amin, gg 122, 188. 

Full power of ambassadors, g 107. 

Gaius (instit), his definition of jiM ffenOumf g 9. 

Garden (comte de), Histoire de trait^s, app. i., app. ii., passinL 

Gentilis. See Albericus. 

German empire, proTisions of peace of Westphalia respecting, app. ii. (1648). 

Ghent See Treaty. 

Great Britain. See England. 

Greece, andent international law of^ g 8 ; not true that it had none, ibid. ; balance 

of power known to, g 44 ; treatment of foreigners in, g 68 ; Athenians kill ^aitan 

ambassadors to Persia, g 93 ; reprisals in Greece, g 114 ; declaration of war 

g 115 ; usages m war, gg 127, 128. 
Greece, modem, interference on behalf of, g 60. 
Grotius, gg 11, 12, 20, 81, 66, 66, 69, 89, 92 a, 114, 127, 143, 146, 149, 166, 176, 

181, 188. App. I 
Guaranty and treaties of guaranty, g 106 ; kind o^ uistanoes, when mtrodnced, ibid. ; 

what they imply, ibid. 
Guardianship, questions growing out of^ by what law decided, g 74 6 ; difference of 

practice, ibid. 
Gustavus Adolphus, g 61. 
Gyllenboi^, case o^ g 92 a. . 

Hale, ^ Matthew, on right of ambassadors, g 92 e, 

Hamilton, Alexander, g 118. * 

Hanseatic league, sea laws of^ app^ il 

Hartenstein, his explanation of jus naturale, as used by Grotius, g 11, note. 

Hase (E. F.) on postlhnlny, g 148. 

Hautefeuille- on piracy, g 187, note; on contraband, g 181 ; on despatches carried 

by neutrals, g 184. 
Heffler, Aug. W., gg 6, 61, 62, 69, 70, 92 d, 96, 127, 180 note, 146, 149, 160, 

161, 181 ; app. i., app. il (1800). 
Holland. See Dutch Republic 
Hostages to confirm treaties in use as late as 1748, g 106 ; what the hostage may 

do, and how he may be treated, ibid. ; given to confirm ransom contracts, g 142 ; 

hostage may sue in his own courts, if the ransom contract is broken, ibid. ; case 

of the recapture of the, ibid. . 
Hfibner, Martin, g 176 ; app. i. 
Hulsemann, Mr., gg 81, 88. 
Hurd, John G., law of freedom and bondage, gg 2, 9. ^ 
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Hiiflfl, John, safe oonduot giren to broken, § 8. 



Ikdipihdbhcb of a state, what, § 87. 

Interconrae, is there a right of, §§'25, 69 ; what a state may not do as it respects 
interoouTse, § 69 ; what it may do, g 60 ; Christian states now forcing others into 
intercourse, ibid. ; comp. § 21 6. 

Interference in aflEiurs of other states, unlawful, § 42 ; exceptions, ibid. ; for the 
balance of power, § 48 ; to prevent revolutions not a valid ground of interference, 
§§ 46, 46 ; the Monroe doctrine of, § 47 ; in the Belgic revolution, § 49 ; inter- 
ference on account of religion and humanity, § 60. 

International law has the same foundation as state law, §§ 1, 2 ; its meaning in an 
abstract sense, § 8 ; in a more limited sense, § 4 ; actual international law, what? 
§ 6 ; originated in Christian states, why? § 7 ; is extending beyond Christendom, 
§ 6 ; not observed toward savages, ibid. ; rules of intercourse between two or a 
few states, no part of it, ibid. ; genesis and voluntariness of, § 6 ; of later 
growth than state law, ibid. ; in Greece, Rome, and mediieva] Europe, quite im- 
perfect, § 8 ; took a religious form among the ancients, ibid. ; positive method in, 
its deficiencies, § 18 ; not resolvable into contract, § 14 ; its jural, § 15 ; and moral 
grounds, § 16 ; rights of nations, §§ 17-21 ; duties and claims, §§ 22-26 ; divisions 
of international law, §§ 26, 27 ; custom and free consent, sources of, § 28 ; adopt- 
ed by municipal law, § 29 ; aids for knowing what it is, § 80 ; progress of, §§ 81, 
82 ; uncertainty and want of authority of, §§ 88, 208 ; history of, its importance, 
§ 84 ; method in this work, § 86 ; international law r^ards all governments as 
legitimate, § 38 ; knows only governments defaoto^ § 40 ; examples of recognitions 
of new states, ibid. ; forbids assistance to revolted provinces, § 41 ; allows assist- 
ance to a state against rebellions, ibid. ; how far interference is allowed by inter- 
national law, §§ 42-60. (See Interference, Balance of Power, Monroe Doctrine, 
Belgium, Religion, Congress.) Property what, in international law, and how ac- 
quired, §§ 52, 68 ; territory, what, § 64 ; international law as to coasts, seas, 
gulfJB, bays, and rivers, §§ 66-68 ; as to intercourse, § 69, et seq. ; int^natipnal 
copy and patent right, § 80 ; international courtesy, §§ 82-86 ; international 
law as to ambassadors, §§ 87-94 ; gives no full protection to them against third 
powers, § 93 ; their rank, § 94 ; as to consuls, § 96 ; international right of con- 
tract or treaties, §§ 97-109 ; international right of self-protection and redress, or 
laws and usages of war, §§ 110-186 ; international rules of capture and occupa- 
tion, §§ 189-146 ; rules as to treaties of peace, §§ 146-164 ; as to neutrality and 
neutral rights, §§ 166-166 ; as to liabilities of neutral trade, §§ 167-201 ; defects 
of, § 208 ; uncertainty of^ ibid. ; narrow limits of, § 204 ; treatment of nations with- 
out its pale, ibid. ; no umpire in disputes of nations, § 206 ; international peace 
projects, § 206 ; sanctions of international law, § 207 ; progress of, § 208 ; pros- 
pects of, § 209 ; importance of study of; § 210 ; especiaUy in the United States, ibid. 
International law, private. See Private. 
Interpretation of treaties, rules of, § 109 ; case of repugnant clauses and conflicting 

treaties, ibid., end. 
Inviolability of ambassadors, § 92 a. 1. ; except in extreme cases, ibid. ; this right 
formerly qualified bv English jurists, § 92 tf. 
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Japan grants exterritoriality to foreignen, § 65, end. 

Jews, their usages in war, § 128. 

John, King of France, case of, § 100. 

Judgments, fordgn, how far of force elsewhere, § 77. 

Jus gentium, § 9 ; inter gentes, ibid. ; nature or natarale, § 10 ; defioitioii o^ by 
Ulpian, ibid. ; by Grotius, § 11 ; voluntarium, as defined by Grotius, § 12 ; tavaa- 
itus or passagii innoxii, § 59 ; detractus, § 61 ; albinagii, § 68 ; legatoram or 
legationum, § 87 ; quarteriorum, § 92 6 ; fbtiale, § 115 ; postUminii, § 143. 

Kaltekborn, Carl von, § 158 ; app. L 

Kent, Chancellor, g 29 ; his opinion as to the width of the sea line of the United 

States, § 56, cited ; §§ 92 e, 96, 99, 114, 122, 140, 165, 176, 177, 194. 
Kliiber, Europaisches Yolkerrecht (ed. of 1851), §§ 2, 91, 92 a, 94, 102, 127, 176, 

181. 
Koszta, Martin, points of his case considered, § 81. 

• 

Lanouagb in which treaties are written, § 160, end. 

Laurent) app. L 

Law, international, see International Law ; political and public, § 2 ; sea laws, app. L 
of war. See War. 

Lawrence, St., free to t^e United States by the reciprocity treaty, § 58. 

League at Schmalkalden, app. ii. (1580). 

Legal acts, form of: rule that locus re^t actum, § 75. 

Legates a and de latere, etc., 94 ; esp. note. 

Legitimacy : all forms of states Intimate in international law, § 40. 

Leslie, Bishop of Ross, his case, §§ 91, 92 e. 

Lex domidlii, its effect, § 70 ; loci, or loci rd sitae, or rei sitae, controls, according 
to Savigny, in all cases of property, § 71 ; according to Andean and French law, 
controls only as to moYable property, ibid. ; reason for SaTigny's opinion, ibid. ; 
lex domicilii ought generally to decide as to inheritance and right of succession, 
§ 73 ; counter opinions, ibid. ; its bearing on questions growing out of marriage 
rights, § 74. 

Liability to capture of goods and vessels at sea, § 169 6, et seq. 

Licenses to trade, § 147 ; English decisions concerning, ibid. 

Lieber, Dr., § 17, note ; § 124, note. 

Lieger ambassadors, the term explained, § 89, note. 

I^vy. §§ 128, 143, note. 

Liibeck, its treatment of a vessel fleeing into its waters, § 156. 

Lucchefd-Palli, on blockade, § 186. 

Hablt, Abb6 de, dted, notes to §§ 21, 105, 106. 

Mahon, Lord, cited, p. 49. 

Malmeebury, Earl of^ on search, § 200. 

Manning, W. Oke, his commentaries, app. ii. ; §§ 118, 141, 161, 178, and frequently 

in the following sections. 
Marcian, the emperor, law of^ % 178. 
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Marcy, W. L., on Eoszta's case, § 81 ; on tiie dedaradoa of Paris in 1856, § 122 ; 

on neutral rights, § 176. 
Maritime laws of mediserai Europe, app. iL 
Marquardsen, Prof, in Erlaagen, on the Trent case, g 184 ; app. L 
Marque, letters o^ § 121. 
Marriage : seat of marriage relations the husband's domidl, § 74 ; hindrances to, 

ibid. ; formalities of, ibid. 
Martens (Charles de), his reoeuil, app. L ; his Freds du droit des gens, app. L ; 

his remarks on emigration, §^1 ; on exterritoriality, § 92 a, cited; §§ 128, 160, 

176, 181, 188 ; his essay on armateurs, § 181. 
Mendoza, Spanish ambassador, case of, 92 e, * 

Middle ages, international law in, § 8 ; treatment of fordgners in, g 68 ; usages of 

war in, §§ 128, 129. 
Milan decree, g 189. 

Missbsippi, negotiations concerning the freedom of navigating, g 68. 
Mohammedan nations, long shut out of Christian international law, g 7 ; AHifff^ff^t 

with, disapproved of for a long time, g 8. 
Mohl, R. Yon, gg 20 6, 78, note, app. L, passim. 

Monroe doctrine, what, g 47 ; voted against by Congress, ibid. ; Mr. Adams* expla- 
nation of, ibid. ; revived by Mr. Polk, ibid. ; opposed in its new shape by Mr. 

Calhoun, ibid. ; is no part of the American system, ibid. 
Moral relations of states. See Duties. 
Moser, J. J., app. L 

Napxxb, Sir W., history of Peninsular war, gg 124, 129, 182. 

Napoleon L, gg 118, 129, 181. 

Naturalization, what, g 66 ; conflicts of laws growing out of, ibid. ; inchoate, its 
effect, ibid. See Eoszta. 

Navigation, freedom of^ g 66 ; mare liberum of Grotius, and m. dausnm of Sdden, 
ibid. ; Portuguese and Russian claim, ibid. ; Danish straits now free for navigation, 
g 67 ; Black Sea, ibid. ; river navigation, g 58 ; act of Congress of Vienna on 
river navigation, ibid. ; the Schddt, free, ibid. ; Danube, ibid. ; Mississippi, ibid. ; 
St. Lawrence, ibid. ; La Plata, ibid. 

Negro slavery. See Slavery. 

Neutrality and neutrals, gg 166-165 ; doctrine of neutrality chiefly modem, g 166 ; 
importance of questions touching, ibid. ; neutrals, who? ibid. ; gradations of neu- 
trality, ibid. ; qualified neutrality differs from alliance, ibid. ; permanent, ibid. ; 
armed, ibid, (see, also, Armed Neutrality); obligations of neutrals, g 156 ; must be 
impartial, ibid. ; but cannot be, if they hdp both parties, g 157 ; duty of, to be 
humane to both parties, g 168 ; especially to give refuge to fugitives, ibid. ; ought 
, to disann fugitive troops, ibid. ; treatment of vessels fleeing into neutral harbors, 
ibid. ; case of the Schleswig vessd in the territory of Liibeck, ibid. ; may admit 
vessels of war of the belligerents for peaceAil purposes, g 159 ; may open their 
ports to prizes, ibid. ; but are not bound so to do, ibid. ; may not lend money or 
furnish troops to either belligerent, nor allow hostile acts in their territories, 
g 160 ; transit of troops may be refused, ibid. ; practice of furnishing by neutrals, 
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formerly allowed, § 161 ; especially practised by Switzerland, ibid. ; can the same 
be done now ? ibid. ; actions allowable for the citizen or subject of the neutral 
state, § 162 ; loans to a belligerent unlawful, ibid. ; right of neutral territory to be 
untouched by the operations of war, § 163 ; right and duty of neutrals when their 
territory is so Tiolated, ibid. ; respect due to neutrals, to their flag, subjects, eta, 
by belligerents, § 164 ; municipal law enforcing neutrality, especially in the United 
States, § 166 ; case of the British ambassador in 1865, § 166 ; relation of neutraJs 
to the parties in a civil war, § 166 b. 

Neutral trade, or neutral ships and goods on the sea, §§ 167-202 ; importance of 
questions touching, § 167 ; who are neutral persons in war? § 168 ; what neutral 
property, ibid. ; liability to capture, its general principles, § 169 a ; two rules of 
liability, from nationality of goods, and of vessels, § 169 & ; treatment of neutral 
vessels conveying hostile goods, § 170 ; neutral recdves frdght from captor for, 
ibid. ; pays freight to captor of hostile vessel, if his goods are delivered, ibid. ; 
coast fisheries more or less exempt from capture, ibid. ; jusUce of rules as to 
neutral trade, g 171 ; earlier practice in r^ard to, § 172 ; consolato del mare, 
rules of^ § 178; practice as to capture in t^e 17th and 18th centuries shifting, 
§ 174 ; first armed neutrality, ibid. ; practice of England and France in the late 
Russian war, § 175, note; rules of peace of Paris, in 1866, § 175 ; attitude of 
United States respecting, ibid. ; opinions respecting capture, § 176 ; neutral goods 
on an armed enemy's vessel, § 177. See, also. Contraband, Blockade, Search. 

North American Review on Monroe doctrine, § 47 ; on sound dues of Denmark, 

Norway, §§ 88, 104, app. a, 1814. 

Nymwegen, or Nimeguen, peace of (1678), § 92 dy app. ii. 

Obligation or contract, questions concerning, by what courts and what law, de- 
cided, § 72. 

Obligation of states, survive changes of government^ § 88. 

Occupation of territory by a conqueror, efiTect of, § 145 ; subsequent reoonquesti 
effect of, ibid. 

Oleron, jugements de, app. i. 

Ompteda, Yon, app. i. 

Orders in council, British, § 189. 

Ortolan, Theod. (diplom^tie de la mer), §§ 54, 85, 86, 159, 176, 181, 186, app. L 

OsenbrUggen (de jure belli et pacis Romanorum), §§ 8, 115, app. L 

Palatine library, § 181. 

Pardessus, collection des lois maritimes, §§ 95, 123, note ; § 178, note. 
Paris, treaty of, in 1856, app. ii., § 58 ; declaration attached to, §§ 122, 176, 186. 
Partition of Poland. See Poland. 
Paschal II., Pope, case of; § 100. 
Passports. See Safe Conducts. 
Paulus (in the Digest), §§ 137, 148. 

Peace of Crespy, app. ii., 1544; Augsburg, ibid., 1555; Westphalia, ibid., 1648; 
Lubeck, 1629 (see Peace of Westphalia) ; Prague, 1636 (see the same) ; peace 
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of the Pyrenees, app. ii., 1659 ; Nymwegen, ibid., 16Y8-1679 ; Ryswick, ibid., 
1697 ; Carlowitz, ibid., 1699 ; Utrecht, ibid., 1718 ; Rastadt-Baden, ibid., 1714 ; 
Passarowitz, ibid., 1718 ; Nystadt, ibid., 1721 ; Breslau-Berlin, ibid., 1742 ; pre- 
liminary and defin. peace of Aix-la-Ghapdle, ibid., 1748.; peace of Paris, ibid, 
1763 ; Hubertsburg, ibid., 1768 ; Eutschuck-Kainardsch^, ibid., 1774 ; Teschen, 
ibid., 1779 ; Paris, ibid., 1782-1788 ; Versailles, ibid., 1788 ; Jassy, ibid., 1792 ; 
Basel, between Prus^a and France, ibid., 1796 ; Basel, between Spain and France, 
ibid., 1795 ; Paris, between Sardinia and France, ibid., 1796 ; Tolentino, ibid., 
1797 ; Leoben-Campo Formio, ibid., 1797 ; Amiens, ibid., 1802 ; Presburg, ibid., 
1805 ; Tilsit, ibid., 1807 ; of Sweden with Russia, ibid., 1809 ; of Schronbrunn 
or Vienna, ibid., 1809 ; Bucharest, ibid., 1812 ; Paris, fii'St peace of, ibid., 1814 ; 
Vienna (see Congress and Treaties) ; Paris, second peace of, ibid., 1816 ; peace of 
Paris after Crimean war, ibid., 1866, §§ 58, 122, 175 ; Villa Franca Zurich, ibid., 
1869. See, also. Treaty, Congress. 

Peace, how different from a truce, § 160 ; not always perpetual, ibid. ; preliminary 
and definitive, ibid. ; separate and secret articles of, ibid. ; principals and acces- 
sories to, ibid. ; language generally used in treaties of, ibid. ; restrictions on the 
power to make a, § 151 ; allies ought not to separate their interest at peace, ibid. ; 
effect of, § 162 ; on private rights, ibid. ; on the cause of undertaking war, § 163 ; 
rule of lUi posaicUiis, ibid. ; conditions in which forts, etc., must be ceded, ibid. ; 
inhabitants of ceded districts not to be indemnified, ibid. ; must such persons be 
forQcd by the ceding party to submit to the new goyemment, ibid. ; when does 
peace begin, § 154 ; its effect on captures made after, or without knowledge of it, 
ibid. 

Phillimore, gg 24, 87, 66, 118 note, 187, 162, 178 note, 184. 

Piedmont. See Sardinia. 

Pinheiro-Ferreura, § 114. 

Pirates and piracy, definition, § 137 ; nations may enlarge the definition, but not 
apply it then to international law, ibid. ; jurisdiction over, ibid. ; Barbary powers 
not pirates, ibid., and § 86 ; pirates form no state, g 86 ; slave-trading not piracy 
by international law, g 188 ; but is by law and treaty of several states, ibid. ; 
efforts to make it so by international law, g 198 ; vessel suspected of, may be ap- 
proached and its character ascertained, g 196. 

liata, La, free for navigation, g 68. 

Pledges to confirm treaties, g 106. 

Poland, first partition of, app. il (1772) ; second and third, app. ii. (1798-1795). 

Political refugees, g 79, end. 

Polk, President, g 47. 

Pope, the, his relation to international law in mediaDval Europe, g 8 ; his dispens- 
ing power, ibid. ; grants of to Spain and Portugal, g 63 ; cessions at treaty of To- 
lentino, app. il, 1797 ; Papal states annexed to France, app. ii. 1809 ; rank in 
K.ir. [a-;m ceremonial, g 61 ; ambassadors, gg 91, 94, note. 

PorMli-, Count, on the udagcs of war, g 130, note. 

Portugal, treaty with Great Britain, allowing search of suspected slavers, g 197 ; 
iudependcucc of, app. it, 1668. 

Postliminy, not applied to recaptures from pirates, g 187 ; what, by Roman law, 

2S 
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§ 148 ; wherem modem differs from Roman, ibid. ; must be exteaded to neatral, 
if not to subjects, ibid. ; role of, extended to reconquest, § 145. 

Preemption, a compromise between belligerents and neutrals, § 182 ; English prac 
tice of^ ibid. ; treaty of United States with Qreat Britain concerning, ibid. 

Prescription, follows the lex loci, § 71. 

Prisoners, present treatment of, g 128, end; case of escaping into neutral territory, 
§ 148. See, also, Rome, War. 

Privateers, § 121, et seq. ; right to use them, dear, ibid. ; advantages of, ibid. ; 
evils of, § 122 ; testimony to these evils, ibid. ; endeavors to put an ^d to priva- 
teering, ibid. ; restrictions on, § 128 ; not pirates, if exceeding thdr commisfflon, 
§ 187 ; but pirates, if taking a commission from two hostile powers, ibid. 

Prizes at sea, when the property of captors, § 140 ; tide given by a court, ibid. 

Prize courts of several countries, § 141. 

Principalities, Danubian. See Russia, Turkey. 

Private international law, writers on, app. L, what it is, g 69 ; its growth, ibid. ; leading 
features of, as to personal capacity, § 70 ; property, § 71 ; obligation or contract^ 
g 72 ; succession, g 78 ; fsunily rights, g 74 ; forms of legal acts, g 75 ; use of 
foreign courts, g 76 ; proofs, etc, ibid. ; foreign judgments, g 77. 

Property of states, what, g 52 ; how acquired, g 53 ; in enemy's country. (See 
War.) Of neutrals. (See Neutrals, Capture.) Public, how treated in war, g 181. 

Property, private, questions concerning, by what law decided, g 71 ; rights of, be- 
tween husband and wife, g 74. 

Proxenus, in Greece, g 95. 

Prussia, a kingdom (1718) ; acquisitions by treaties of Berlin and Dresden (1742) ; 
acquisitions in Poland (1772, 1798) ; losses in wUrs with France (1795, 1807) ; 
gains by treaties of 1814, 1815 ; naturalization in, g 66 ; treaty with United 
States, gg 122, 188 ; clauns of; as to neutral trade, g 176. 

Puffendorf, Samuel, gg 12, 81, 149, app. i. 

QtrxNTUPLB treaty, g 197. 

Rachel, Samuel, app. i 

Rank of states. See Equality, Ambassadors. 

Ransom, in war, g 128 ; of captured vessels, g 142 ; its conditions, ibid. ; not favored 

by English law, ibid. (See Hostage.) Rights of ranson^ by Roman law, g 143. 
Rayneval, g 64, app. i. 
Recapture. See Postliminy. 
Recognition of a new state, when lawful, g 40, end. 
Reconquest, g 145. 
Reddic, J., g§ 9, 171. 
Reichsdeputation, report of, app. IL, 1808. 
Religion, interference on account of, g 50. 
Remonstrances of states against the conduct of others, g 83. 
Reprisals, g 114 ; when used, ibid. ; how far just^ ibid. ; not known to Romans, 

ibid. ; practised by Greeks, ibid. ; and in mediaeval Europe, ibid. ; general and 

spedal, ibid. ; modem, ibid., end. 
Reputation, right of, g 18 ; questions concerning, g 88. 
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Requisitions or oontributions in war, §§ 129, 180. 

Restitution, edict of. See Peace of Westphalia, app iL, 1648. 

Retaliation in war, it^ limits, § 126. 

Retorsion, § 114. 

Revolutions, interference to prevent, § 45 ; history of such interference, § 46. 

Rewards given to captors by English law, § 144. See, also. Salvage. 

Rheinbund, or confederation of the Rhine, app. ii., 1806. 

Rhine, the, free navigation of, § 68 ; its mouths, ibid. 

Rights and obligations of states, § 17 ; of reputation, § 18; of redress, § 19 ; of 
punishment, is there any, § 20 ; of conquest, § 21 ; of intercourse, is there any 
§§ 25, 59 ; of asylum, § 61 ; of innocent passage, ibid. ; of emigration, ibid. 

Rin^on and Fregoze, French ambassadors, their case, g 98. 

Rivers, freedom of navigation of, § 58 ; rule of Vienna, congress concerning, ibid. ; 
history of, ibid. See Danube, Rhine, etc. 

Rogatory commissions, § 76. 

Rome, ancient, international law of, § 8 ; treatment of foreigners in, § 63 ; practised 
no reprisals, § 114; fetial jus of, g 115; cruel mode of warfare, § 128 ; toward 
non-combatants, § 129 ; in sieges and sacks, § 182 ; its jus postliminii, § 148 ; its 
truce with the Yejentes, § 149, note. 

Rule of 1756, § 185. 

Russia: its gains by peace of Nystadt (1721); by partitions of Poland (1772, 1798); 
guarantees the peace of Teschen, § 105 ; relations to Turkey and the Danubian 
principaUties. See app. ii., under 1774, 1792, 1807, 1810, 1812, 1826, 1829, 1888, 
1840, 1866 ; party to the armed neutralities, §§ 174, 191 ; its part m the holy 
alliance, and subsequent policy, § 46 ; in the affiurs of Greece, app. ii., 1827, 
1882 ; in the treaty of Paris, app. ii., 1866 ; its law of naturalization, § 66. 

Rymer*s fcedera, app. i. 

Sa, case of, § 92 «. • 

Safe conduct, or saf^uard, § 147. 

Salvage, § 144. 

Sanctions of international law, § 207. 

Sardinia, kingdom of: comp. for Piedmont, Savoy, treaty of Cherosco, app. ii. (1681), 
of the Pyrenees (1659), of Vienna (1689), of Rastadt (1714) ; ishmd of Sicily ex- 
changed for SaMinia, and titie of king of Sardmia taken (1718) ; gains from the 
Milanese (1735) ; cessions to France (1796) ; Piedmont annexed to France (1802) ; 
festorations by Congress of Vienna (1814) ; treaty of ViUa Franca and Zurich 
(1869). 

Savigny, F. von, explanation of Ulpian's jus naturale, § 10 ; his system of private 
international law, §§ 67-75, passim. 

Scheldt, the free navigation of, § 68. 

Schmalkalden, recess at, app. il, 1530; league of, ibid., 1581. 

Scott, Sir WUUam, g§ 141, 180, 182, 183, 184. 

Sea, the high, free, § 55 ; near the coast, its relation to territory, § 64 ; freedom of^ 
invaded by Portugal, Great Britam, Russia, § 55 ; ceremonial oi^ § 85 ; disputes 
concerning, § 86. 
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Search, right of, a wrar-rigbt applied to raercimnt eliips, § 190; how to be conducted, 
ibid. ; duty of submitting to, ibid. ; treaties modifying, ibid. ; as limited by convoy, 
^^ 191-193. (See Convoy.) To execute revenue laws in peace, § 194 ; on sus- 
picion of piracy, § 195 ; for slavers, § 196 ; conceded by several treaties, § 197 ; 
history of treaties concerning, §§ 198, 199 ; meaning of right of search, § 200 ; 
claim of England to ascertain nationality of vessels, ibid. ; of United States for 
compensation to vessels wrongfully detained, ibid. ; new discussions in 1858, ibid. ; 
nationality of vessels a good ground of search in peace, § 201 ; new convention 
of United States and Great Britain concerning, § 201, end ; search for English 
feeamen on neutral vessels, against international law, g 202. 

Seizure of foreign goods on promise of compensation, § 182 ; on plea of necessity, 
ibid. 

Selden, John, his mare clausum, § 65. 

Senior, N. S., in Edinburgh Review, § 8. 

Ships, how far territory, § 54 ; merchant, their rektions to French law in French 
Vports, § 64 ; neutral. See Neutral Trade. 

Sieges, license of soldiers in, § 182 ; may be checked, ibid. 

Slavery, its local character, § 70 ; shaken off by change of domicil, ibid. ; will not 
revive by return to original domicil, ibid. ; case of the Creole, ibid. ; comp. § 18S. 

Slave trade, prohibitions of, § 188 ; made piracy by United States first, ibid. ; 
by Great Britain, ibid. ; by treaty of Great, Britain with Brazil, ibid. ; but not by 
international law, ibid. ; search for slave traders. Sec Search, Treaty of Wash- 
ington. 

Sovereigns, treatment of, on foreign soil, §§ 64j 84 ; marks of respects to, §§ 84, 85. 

Sovereignty, what, § 87 ; sovereignty of a state differs from sovereignty of a prince, 
§ 38, note ; involves independence and equality, ibid. ; qualified, in the case of 
confederate and protected states, ibid. 

Spain, peace of Pyrenees, app. ii. (1059) ; recovers Franche-Comt^ (1668) ; cessions at 
peace of Nymwcgen (1678) ; at Ryswick (1697) j partition of its empire pro- 
•posed (1698, 1700) ; title of Bourbons to, acknowledged (1713) ; concessions 
made by, to the quadruple alliance (1718); concerned in peace of Vienna (1735); 
cessions at peace of Paris (1763) ; party to peace of Versailles (1783) ; renunci- 
ation by king of (1808) ; Catalonia taken from (1812) ; refuses to sign final act of 
Vienna (1814) ; interference in affairs of, §§ 46, 47 ; treaty of, with Great Britain, 
conceding search for slavei;^, g 197. 

Sponsio, what, and whether obligatory, § 98. 

State, a, what, § 86 ; pirates no state, ibid. ; Barbary powers are now a state, ibid.; 
§ 137 ; essential functions of, § 37 ; territory of, not alienable by the ruler, § 52. 

Story, Judge, on domicil, § 67, app. i. 

Succession to property, what law decides in cases of, § 78. 

Sully (then Marquis de Rosny), case of his servant, § 92 d 

Surety, how different from a guaranty, j5 105. 

Sweden, its gains by peace of Westphalia (1648) ; losses by that of Nystadt (1721) ; 
cessions to Russia (1809) ; united with Norway (1814). 

Switzerland, its independence acknowledged at Westphalia (1648); arrangements 
of Congre:*s of Vienna conceding, § 155 ; its practice of furnishing troops, § 161. 
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TAcnnruB, § 127. 

Tallcjmuid on the rules of war, g 180, note. 

Territory, what, how acquired, §§ 63, 54; are resselfl territory,/ § 64; mouths o! 
rivers, bays, neighboring sea, ibid. 

Testaments, validity of, by what law decided, § 74 ; comp. Succession. 

Thirty years' war, § 128 ; treatment of non-combatants in, § 129 ; mode of support- 
ing armies in, ibid. ; fate of Magdeburg and Wurzburg in, § 182. 

Title to captures at sea, how and when acquired, g§ 140, 141. 

Trade closed in peace, but open in war, § 186. 

Treaty or contract, right of, § 97 ; with whom made, ibid. ; by whom, § 98 ; in a 
close confedcratioD, only by the central power, ibid. ; made by a limited sovereign, 
how far binding, § 99 ; extreme case of, in a confederation, ibid. ; obtained by 
fraud or force, not binding, § 100 ; cannot bind to do wrong, § 101 ; kinds of, 
§ 102 ; treaties of alliance, § 103 ; defensive alliance, what, ibid. ; of confedera- 
tion, g 104 ; of guaranty, § 106. (See Guaranty.) Confirmations of treaties by 
religious forms, hostages, pledges, § 106. (See, also. Hostages.) Treaties bmd- 
JDg when agreed upon, g 107 ; can ratification be withheld from, after giving a 
full power, ibid. ; violation of treaties, g 108 ; interpretation of, g 109 ; language 
generally used in, g 150 ; treaties of peace. See Peace. 

Treaties, particular. (See, also, Peace, Alliance, Congress, Convention.) Treaty of 
Madrid, app. ii., 1526, g 100 ; Cambray, app. ii., 1629 ; Wittenburg (capitulation 
of ), ibid., 1647; Passau, ibid., 1652; Cberasco, ibid., 1631; treaties of Osna. 
briick and Mlinster (peace of Westphalia), ibid., 1648 ; treaty of Ulm, 1620 (see 
Peace of Westphalia); treaties of Oliva, ibid., 1660; Breda, ibid., 1667 ; Lisbon, 
ibid., 1*68 ; partition treaty, first, ibid., 1698 ; second, ibid., 1700 ; the three 
barrier treaties, ibid, (under peace of Utrecht) ; preliminary treaty of Vienna, ibid., 
1635 ; Naples, ibid., 1769; family compact, ibid., 1761 ; treaty de Corsica, ibid., 
1768 ; treaties partitioning Poland (see Poland) ; treaty of Luneville, app. ii., 1802 ; 
St. Ildefonso, ibid., under treaty of Luneville ; of cession of Louisiana, ibid., 1803; 
Fontainebleau, ibid., 1807 ; treaties before downfall of Napoleon, app. ii., before 
1814; treaties of Vienna, ibid., 1816 ; Ghent, ibid., 1814, g§ 66, 198 ; treaties of 
Paris, 1814, 1816. (See Peace.) Treaty of London, ibid., 1827 ; Tourkmantchai, 
ibid., 1828; treaty of separation of Belgium and Holland, ibid., 1881, g§49, 165; 
treaty or convention of Unkiar-Skelessi, ibid., 1833 ; Washington, ibid., 1842, 
gj^ 79, 199, 200, 202 ; Guadalupe-Hidalgo, ibid., 1848 ; Paris, afler Crimean war. 
(See Peace.) Treaties with China, ibid., 1858; treaty of Turin, ibid., 1860; Dr. 
Franklin's with Prussia, gg 122, 183. 

Trent, the case of, g 184. 

Truce, g 148 ; general and special, ibid. ; by whom made, ibid. ; time of beginning 
of, g 149 ; what can be done in a, ibid. ; especially in the case of besieged places, 
ibid. 

Turkey, is coming into the international system of Europe, g 6 ; its ti'caties with 
Austria, app. ii., 1699, 1718 ; with Russia, ibid., 1774, 1792, 1812, 1826, 1829, 
• 1833 ; its integrity defended and guaranteed, ibid., 1856 ; its relation to the prin- 
cipalities by peace of 1856, ibid. 
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Ulpiak, §§ 10, 18Y, note. 

Union of Utrecht (1679), app. ii. 

United States of America, their independence acknowledged, app. ii., 1783 ; treaty 
of Ghent, ibid., 1814, §g 55, 198 ; of Washington, ibid., 1842, § 199 ; treaty with 
Mexico, in 1848, ibid. ; fishery, question of, with Great Britain, § 55 ; daim of, over 
adjoining sea, § 56 ; resist Danish sound dues, § 67 ; naturalization in, § 66 ; ri^t 
of negotiation, to whom pertaining, § 91 ; decision of supreme court of, as to 
hostile property in the country, § 118 ; treaty with England as to this, ibid. ; 
atUtude as to priyateering, § 122 ; as to neutrality, §§ 165, 166 ; as to the deda- 
ration of Paris in 1856, §§ 122, 175 ; the freedom of neutral vessels, § 176 ; pre- 
emption, § 182 ; law of blockade, § 189 ; belligerent convoy, § 193 ; search, 
§ 198, et seq. ; law of, on transshipment of goods, § 194 ; obligations of, by treaty 
of Ghent, as to skve trade, § 198. 

Yalentinian I., the Emperor, law of, § 178. 

Valm, § 64. 

Vattel, § 26, 59, 64, 67, 96, 98, 105, 114, 116, 118, 149, 162, 160, 181, app. i. 

Yerg^ on de Martens, §§ 118, 122, note. 

Yerona. See Congress. 

» 

Wachteb, Dr. 0., on international copyright, § 80. 

War, § 110, et seq. ; a just, what, § 111 ; who is to judge, ibid. ; nations not bound 
to submit to arbitration, ibid. ; ally may judge of lawfulness of, ibid. ; grounds 
of a just war, § 112 ; kinds of, § 118 ; measures falling short o^ § 114 (see Em- 
bargo, Retorsion, Reprisals) ; declaration of, § 115 ; what notice ought ^o be given 
of, § 116 ; effects of a state of, § 117 ; exists between states, not between indi- 
viduals, ibid. ; but implies non-intercourse of the belligerents* subjects, ibid. ; 
license to trade with enemy, ibid. ; property of individuals confiscable, but not 
now confiscated, § 118 ; who can wage war, § 119 ; different rules of, on land 
and on sea, § 120 ; sea warfare by privateers, §g 121-123 (see Privateers) ; rules 
of war, especially on land, § 124, et seq. ; their vagueness, ibid. ; fundamental 
rules of, g 1^5 ; retaliation in, g 126 ; unlawful ways of injuring enemies in, 
g 127 ; allowable weapons, ibid. ; use of savages in, ibid. ; breach of faith not 
permitted, ibid. ; treatment of combatants or soldiers in, g 128 ; of prisoners, 
ibid. ; of irregular troops, ibid"., end ; of non-combatants and their property, g§ 129, 
130 ; requisitions still allowed, ibid. ; treatment of public property in, § 131 ; 
usages of, in sieges and storms, g 132 ; on the sea, and in descents on the coast, 
g 188 ; commercia belli, g 134 ; spies,* treatment of, g 185 ; civil wars, § 136 ; 
wars with savages, ibid. ; with states not under our international law, ibid. ; with 
pirates, g 1:37 ; allies in war ought not to make peace separately, g 151 ; war 
ends certain treaties, and not ottiers, g 152. 

Ward, Robert, history of the law of nations, app. iL ; often cited, esp. gg 51, 89, 92 
d,92«, 100, 114,116, 127. 

Warden, D. B., on consuls, g 96, app. L 

Wamkdnig, Prof. L. A., app. i., noto ; g 63, note. 

Washington, treaty of. See Treaty. 
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Webster, Daniel, on Rhips driyen into foreign harbors, § 64, end ; on the case of the 
Creole, § 70 ; on the compkdnts of Austria against the United States, § 83 ; on 
search or visitation at sea, § 200. 

Wheaton, Henry, elements and history of international law, g§ 26, 46, 49, 50, 68, 
76, 92 a, 92 i, 94, 103, 107, 118, 122, 144, 149, 162, 176, 186, 198, 200, 206, 208. 

Whewell, W., § 17, note. 

Wicquefort, Abr. de, case of, § 92 a. 

Wildman, Richard, §§ 12, 16, 140, 142, 147, app. L 

Wolf^ Christian, app. t 

ZoucH, Richard, § 9, app. i 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

§47, end of second paragraph. But thi& is not inconsistent with inde- 
pendent acticm on the part of the United States for carrying out the prin- 
ciples here spoken of. 

§ 59, near the end. With regard to the navigation of the Amazon Mr. 
Charles Sumner -informs me that Brazil is ready to open the navigation of 
this river to all riparian countries which concede the same privilege to 
the Brazilian flag. Conventions for this purpose have heen made with 
Venezuela and Peru, limited to ten years, hut as yet there is no convention 
with Equador or Bolivia. 

§80, end. -Diplomatic agents are now allowed to reside in Japan. 
Comp. treaty of the United States with Japan, July 29, 1856, in Murhard- 
Samwer, xviii. 1, 50. For resident ambassadors, now allowed by the 
Chinese, comp. Append, n., year 1856. 

§ 92, c, A reason for the privilege of the Russian ambassador is that 
the emperor of Russia, being head of the Greek Church in that country, 
does not recognize the authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

§ 92, e. By employing merchants as foreign ministers is intended those 
merchants whose business lies in the country where they are ambassadors. 

§114, end. Here it may be added that a sufficient time— say four 
months, as in several treaties — ^before reprisals are granted, inay now be 
considered as the common law of nations. Phillimore iii. 161, quoting 
Valin. * 

§ 122, end. It has been said that the British Government would have 
accepted Mr. Marcy's proposition, but for the necessity of acting in concert 
with the other powers^ but that, before any answer was received from 
England, President Buchanan withdrew Mr. Marcy's offer, unless England 
would abandon the right of blockade. (?) So much, at least, is true, that 
one of Buchanan^s earliest acts, after coming into office, was to direct our 
ministers abroad not to press the Marcy propositions. 

§ 131, second paragraph. What is here said of the requisition on Paris 
refers to Blucher's demands, which were reduced by the king of Prussia 
and the emperor of Russia. Comp. v. Rochau, " Geschichte Frankreichs, 
von 1814 bis 1852," i. 58. At the same time the allies made requisitions 
on the provinces where the invading armies were quartered for their sup- 
' port. After a little time an arrangement was made. to use the interven- 
tion of certain specified French authorities in feeding, clothing, equipping, 
and paying the foreign troops. 

ft 

§140, end. It may be added that in the war of 1812 our privateers, 
and even our men-of-war, burned their prizes, and sometimes in a summary 
way. In this they conformed to English practice and Englisli rule. (Comp. 
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the cases of the Actaon and' Felicity, in 2 Dodson's Admiralty Reports.) 
The French, while the Berlin and Milan Decrees were in fo%B, burned a 
number of neutral American cruisers, having merchandise of British origin 
on board, while our cruisers seem to have destroyed enemy's vessels only. 
The same practice was followed by our cruisers during the Revolutionary 
war, and, probably, has been long, more or less, in vogue. 

§ 141, beginning. At present, and by statutes 6 and 7 Vict, c. 88, all 
appeals may be referred to the judicial committee of the privy council, 
which is now the great court of appeal, as well in all maritime as eccle- 
siastical matters. Stewart's Note on Blackstone, iii. 70. 

§ 169, end. The English Grovemment has prohibited, in our present 
war, since June 1, 1861, the bringing of prizes by vessels of war and priva- 
teers of both parties into the waters of the British kingdom and its colo- 
nies. France, by a declaration of June 10, 1861, made the same prohibi- 
tion, excepting that such vessels with prizes are allowed to remain twenty- 
four hours *in her ports, and to remain in case of necessity (reldche /arcee) 
as long as the necessity lasts. M. Hautefeuille, in his ^^ Quelques questions 
da droit .intern, marit.,'' 1861^kQA€M|k question whether these pro- 
hibitions are compatible with p^^Sus treaties with the United States. 

§180, end of No. 1. In conformity with this principle, an order in» 
council of Great Britain, dated February 18, 1854, prohibits the exporta- 
tion from the kingdom, or conveyance coastwise, of the parts of machinery 
used in steam vessels. See Phillimore, iiil 861, who adds that coal under 
the particular circumstances of the case, regard being had to its quality 
and destination, may become liable to seizure. 

§181, last paragraph. It may be added that tbe French National 
Convention led the way, in seizing neutral ships laden with provisions, 
and bound to an enemy's port, by a decree of May 9, 1793, which pro- 
voked a retaliatory measure of Great Britain in June of the same year. 
Phillimore iii., 886. The decree, which may be found in Martens rec. v. 
382, and in the reprint of the old Moniteur^ vol. xvi., 351, provides that the 
provisions shall be paid for at their value, in the port to which they were 
destined, and that the freight stipulated by tlie shipper shall be allowed, 
together with compensation for detention, as fixed by a prize court. 

The same decree contains the article referred to in § 174 (last paragraph 
but two), relating to enejny's goods on board of neutral vessels. 

§ 191, second paragraph. For a more correct account of the second 
armed neutrality, see Appendix ii., under the year 1800. 

For a number of corrections, and other valuable hints, I am indebted 
to the kindness of Professor Torrey, of Harvard University. 
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